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PREFACE 


This new edition of the VikramorvaQyam is based on the 
ms. material made .avaiiable in the different ciitical editions of 
previous scholars like Bollensen, Pandit and others. We have 
elsewhere recorded the principles we have followed in settling 
the text : it may here be mentioned that we rely primarily on 
the evidence of the Mss, not allowing the critical test to degen- 
ciate into a subjective taste We have caiefully recorded im- 
portant variants m footnotes, adducing and weighing the ms. 
authoiity for the same. The Prakit has been specially attend- 
ed to, and we deemed it fil to normalize Ihe text, as pointed 
out in our Introduction 

It will be noticed that the Priikrt passages from Act IV, 
have been given in an Appendix and we have stated our argu- 
ments for regarding them as spurious in a section of our 
Introduction. 

We have attempted to make the translation as close as 
possible, without, however, making it too literal. Our aim has 
been to translate the text into readable English, without sacri- 
ficing the spirit of the original Brevity is aimed at in the 
Notes, which, at the same time, explain every relevant point 
of importance. In an introductory note to each one of the acts, 
we have offered critical lemarks on the development of the 
plot, characterization and such other important matters. 
When pieced together, these notes would by them.selves form 
an independent section on the dramatic criticism of the play. 
All other problems connected with the study of the play liave 
bi’en dealt with in the Introduction and the Appendices. We 
have added an index of important woids for the facility of 
leference, 



PBEFACE 


C)ur debt to previous scholais in the field is incal- 
colahk*. Wc are obliged to our Guru, Prof. A. B. Gajendragad- 
i, ir, Ivlphui-tom' College, Bombay, for encouragement and help 
m variom ways. Prof. II. D Velankar of the Wilson College, 
15o:.i!):iy. ha-. laid us under obligations by his valuable sugges- 
tion-, and by fietpmg us in the solution, of some knotty points 
h.i;-.! Piakrt grammar. We have also to thank our fiiend, Prof, 
Y G N:uk, M v , for his suggestions and help. 

W* ini', I that this I'dilion will meet the lequirements of the 
titd.ui". and tiie gmeral reader as well. We do not presume 
tti tlntik that oui woik is free from shortcomings and we shall 
voty gras fuliv nedve all suggisilions m that respect. 

S. B. A. 

S. S, B, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this new edition, the old material is rearranged and 
s viral improvements have been effected The place assigned 
to tfie Trnn-'lation in this new edition will be of material 
assistance to the students, for whom this book is primarily 
tiifvnded 


S. B. A. 
S S. B. 
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Lb'r or ABBREVIATIONS 


fn Anuirakosa 

a,!l- Of B. - Bolkiisen 
t. f Gjiu|)ari‘. 

Coin. CfiinmenUiry. 

1> B D.i''arfij)aka. 

Kat- or K wjfffo K iiajasema 

Iv 1’. iv.ivy.ipfaEa^a. 

Ml)*.! MaliaWiTirata. 

M 'll Ilf ■' 

M'Vli. Alpghudfitdi. 

N ''..i{ya..otra (it'lK/v/klumibu S. S). 
Call, or qp -1‘anini'h A'jU'idtiySyl. 
Rtiuhn. - Raghio amsa 
Raiifi or R or^a — Rangaiiatlia. 

Rv. -Kgvcda. 
ikik -Sakiintala. 

S. D--Sjiutvadarpaija. 

S K or f^, - Siddhiinta-Kaimiudi. 

or.^jg. -SKupalavadljam. 

St -Stawa. 

Vik. - -Vikramurvtjsiyam. 


B Other abtimiiUifms like =• Nitiiataka which ate 
easily intfllisfilile, are not included in this list. 



INTRODUCTION 

IvALIDASA-ItlS LIFE, WORKS, AND CRITICAL ESTIMATE 


Abcml Kalidu'-a. the Shakespeare of India, very little i? leliably 
known. He dii'ecLly mentions practically nothing about himself, 
evctpl that his name was Kalidasa, and the legends current about 
him are vr varied and at times so fanciful, tliat for a student of his- 
tori' tliey are ot little avail. These and the numerous eulogistic 
stan/iis about him iMiiit to the wonderful hold he lias had on the 
Indian mind continuously for so many centuiies IIis writings are 
mtorspcrrfd v. ith a niimbei of sugge-'.tions about his life and time and 
wliwi pieced togetlier, tliej may give us a fairly .good idea of where 
and when this lived, though tlu' exact time, when he 

must have flouiislied'is .-.till an open question. 


HIS LIFE 


Tradition says that Kalidasa was a Biahmapa and legend has 
it that he was favoured by the goddess Kali, who endowed him yvith 
wonderful poetical gifts. It . , 1 

place- trf"thE"poet'S ilitTvrEyTT- i- ' 

bhas vyi ng w ith ' ' ’ ’ , 

hisLuarnistakabloa. 

iHS-eountfyeJeuis ■ ' 


aun'd- 

• ' have 

... . , s too 

prominent to be overlooked in the Meghadut^ where the Y^kga re- 
quests the cloud to visit Ujjajmi ou his way from the Ramagiri 
mountain to the Himalayas, Tlus lather quixotic piocedure can only 
be e.xplained on the ground of the poet’s partiality for the aty, which 
he wanted to glorify. Even Kalidasa seems to have been aware of 
the ciraiitous loute proposed by the Yak?a, who is made to pffer an 
apologetic plea in 

Hriiciiti m ui ' 

WFIiTPrUF 

steTTil^f? ?r ll Megh I. 27. 


'*■ Oirapare Jayadeva’s famous St. sninaltfiSf tffWt: rRpl itr^ 

m‘ frRT'if qi»ti 

fe. 51. 
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I'roiti l!ie mtimaU knowledge of the court and the ways, of 
which H a 'pedal feature of hie plays— it appears that 
KrilkL'i,:! was a coml-ia.ft IIis descriptions of the entries, of kings 
siirifimiiied hy boauliiaF’young damsels bearing torch-lights, of dis- 
puti-s in Royal as-emtilics, Ins character-sketches of tiine-serving 
ruuniLss all .,eeni. to point to liis mlnnatc knowledge of court-life, 
111: apiiear- to have ba^ed in the sunshine ol loyal i'avouTand lived 
in ahltienco and gloiy and must hardly have experienced the pinch 
of pots riy. It (Hinds like an experience of his early life, which not 
inipmhatily might have been passed in comparative neglect, when 
he a\ , that yj and rpr^f{[ generally do not go hand m hand 

' 4 fST =?ij^ Raghu. VI. 29 ). 

'lln d'Vuu! ptajei with which he tlosi>s liis ttnotlier 

j!iK> ol iiiditirc 111 point III- was not a stay-at-home :'he had tra- 
votlfd tar and wide a. can he sien horn his descriptions of -various 
pint IS from Ranu^svaiam to the Himalaya!, occurring in the account 
of Ksghu's (tui'iuesl and Rama’s journey to Ayodhya (Raghu. can- 
tots f\' imd XIlIl do ciedit to his intimate knowledge of all parts of 
India. A'- Dr Bhau Daji [xiints out, he is the only Sanskrit poet, 
who i.sfers to the saffron flower growing in Kaihmir, which he may 
have ’.isiteii His picturesque descriptioins ol the HimiUayan scenery 
m the first canto of the Kumarasambhava are so graphic tJiat none 
but a poLf-traveller could possibly have \uitten them 

The C'diicati&n-lio, received -appe»Ki 4 © Iiave -been of a -very high 
order. He evitiees--a.-deop--and.acai!3te„stpd£_£f___the_Uparasads. the 
Darianas uuid .tlie-Fiffirms He .also. &eeni3 to. M!;e..bepn__iiitimately 
acc|u:imted with many ot the fine art p, especially Mu-sic and Paint- 
ii^ Ills .'.iiggeslTonV'as' to fHt painting of the back-ground of an 
excellint love-picture as given in 

q'lti;#; qi^i: i 

fi#iRi3tJr=E5JTHr«r: 

?lif f wigtRq TTfRq'^f IfiX II ( V1.17. ) 

read as if they conu. from an e'xpeiiencod and gifted artist. He ap- 
jxsfrs to hail been a VcdSnlin by creed, Iiut fiom the benedictOD'' 
staiaas and the Bharatavakyas, we may safely conclude that KiJi- 
niaw was a Saiva or at least had strong leanings tmyards SaiVism. 
He w» not, however, a very orthodox member of hij sect, and was 
Irec twin gaftarian intolerance. 
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Ills PERSONALTY 

I A cItKo study of his works i^ives one a number of glimp^e-t into 
tiiu pout’s peSsonality He appears to have been a kind and affec- 
tionate man, orthodox m his beliefs, and of an easy-going nature lie 
was, more or less, aristocratic in his temperament and his heart did 
not probably go out m sympathy for the sufiering multitude as 
Bhfivabhuti's did. His was a highly loraantie temperament and he 
had a keen eye for whatever was beautiful in Nature and Immunity. 
Arhindo Ghodi aptly remarks— IIis writings show indeed a keen 
appreciation of high ideal and lofty thought but the appreciation is 
a;:tht‘tii' in Its natme,, he claboiates and seeks to bring out the effec- 
tiveness of thi-e on the imaginative sense of (he noble and grandi- 
ose, aiiplying to the things of the mind ami mhiI the same sensuous 
stniidnid as lo the thing-, of sense themselves jHe is the great, the 
siipieme poet, poet of' sen-.es, of !t-.ihetic beauty, of sensuoti. 
eraolion 

His eye, ' in a fine frenzy lolling ’, does not even for a moment 
miss an. opportunity of finding romance and pleasure If he des- 
cribes Ujjaymi, he must gaily point out to the beautiful row of parks 
on the Sipra, a walk ui which must have been exceedingly delightful, 
as Sunanda points oat— 

ii (Raghu. Vf. 35.) 

IBs gaily and romance apart, Kaliihsa appears to have be^ aii 
extremely modest man. Very reticent about himself, it was tiever 
possible for him to give out ptoud utterances like ‘ ^ gfj i ff u | jj- 

He simply mentions his name in the prologues to his plays, 
and adds no qualifying epithets at all. He is singularly free from 
egoism, and only once doc,s he speak in the first peri-on ^ 

^ lEl’ Raghu. I. 9i, We cannot do anything better 

titan quote the admirable impre-sion of Kii!id."ua’s personality, offered 
by Aurobindo GhOsh : ‘He .stems tu have been a man ^fted 
with all tlie learning of his age. rich, anslocratic, moving wholly m 
high ‘society, familiar with and fond of life in the most luxiirious 
metropolis of his time, pas-sionately attached to the arts, acquainted , 
With the sciences, deep m law and learning, versed in formalised phi- 
JaHopWcs — His businiK-.s was like Shakespeare’s, to atm up the 
immeifete past in the terms of the present ; at the same tfeje he 
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i«r;i-ii(inally infiirmtd the present with. hint", of the future’. No 
Vvijiidi.r thtii that of such a personality the Suhhitsita should say; — 

’Tiimira^ 5iif¥g-#?Tsi=ra#qraT i 
gi''?5Rfr ii 

HIS DATE. 

’tlie clan- of Krilidfivj. js waii-joLtheanuoLpfimls^ Indian 
chfiiUiiloVy.'' It it 'unt ’riiflicuU, however, to circumscribe the limits 
Vkiihiu v.luch the poit taint httve iiourished. Happily enough, the 
lo'Ytr limit (‘:m he rii*lct mined fiom the following datii ; — (i) The 
Aiholt' Iti-ciiption o( the Sakd year 5.o(j ( — G34 — 5 A.D. ) men- 
tiiiii'. KiIkIisu,' jldui; with Bluravi ; (ii) Bhia (about B20 
A.n, ) i.ho enioyed the patronafic ot Ilaiijn (607-648 A.D.), 
-.iH'ak. lu hijtbly tulogntio Itinis of Kuhdasa’b pixitry (iii) the 
Maml.i '>r Iini'nptioii of Vat-abhatti, dated 472-3 A.d,,3 has 
vci-in ' via 10-1,1 ) v.hidi apparently are a clumsy imitation of 
Meghaduta II, I, 3. We may safely conclude, therefore, that 
Kalidasa Itvtd before the sixth contmy. A.D 

Tradition helpa us to fix the upper limit ■ — (1) he is aissign- 
ed to the first century B. C. on the assumption that he was one 
ot the Nine JeweU^ at the court of Vikramiiditya, xvho is supposed 
to be tilt foundet of the Vikrama Era m 57 B. C. , (2) he could 
not liave lived earlier tlian Agnimitra, the hero of his Malavika- 
smimtram, who belonged to the Sunga dynasty ( circa 150 
i3) he is probably later than tlie Buddhist poet-saint 
Alvaghosa. who lived about lOO A.D., as indicated by a number 
of parallelisms between the works of the two authors. The dto- 
eswery of the Turfan NIss. of Asvaghosa’s plays eondusivdy esta- 
bhitos the priority of the Prakrt and thereby of A^vaghA^a him- 
stfif®; (4> he is later than Bha-'a (about 100 A. D. ) whom he 

1. ‘cRwattftiI?liJr:!Ki?mf5!a4ri1^5^rBWi%3rff: Cf. I.A. VIII, 239. . 

Z i^%8 T ?r I 

3. Gapta Inscriptions. 18S8, p. 83. 

vwh wpif ii' 

|w Vide VijicaJt Smith (4th ed.), p. 21(5. 

$ The Bfl&Hneiifai advanced for KIEdasa’s priority to Alva^iil^ 
1K»' eionvinon*. 
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iffer.i tij an old and famous poet’ Kfdidasa, therefore, must 
have lived not earlier than, the first century B C, 

■VVe c.innot entirely brush aside the tradition that some 
Vikianuidifya \ias the poet’s patron The title' Mid 

the fu'qtitnt and intentional use of the word j in the 

same drama’' unmiatalcably point to the same conclusion But the 
ideiititv of Vihramaditya, and die foundinff of an eia by him in 
coimncmoration ol his victory over the ’■'lakri-, at Konir in 514 
A. I), ante-dalmg it by 600 years, is disproved by the di'-covery 
(if till' two Nfandasoi Insciiptions of 472-3 and -104 A D/' Tlieac 
liwiiptions do not itfdr to the Vikiama Samvat at all, hut use 

the tvoidi ' jflfjcrtiTTR'frtTf’ 

Vaulya . iirKues that the Vikrama era \va-> also known as the 
Melds a eta,'’-' Piof. Shembavnekar, in n Uioiictlit-piovokinK 
articled'- concludes that the bo-callcd Mfilava tia was founded by 
King Vikramaditva of Ujjaymi m the fir.-it century B. C., only 
"it is vaguelj called ‘tlie sjbtem of reckomn;' in the Malava coun- 
try’” We, however, think that tins conclusion requires further 
confiimation, 

Modem schr)iarsi-_ are inchned to identify Vikramiiditya, the 
patron of Kalidasa, with the Gupta monarch Chandragupta II, 
who ruled at TfjTayini-and-wbgse coins found^ jn-'I^thiawar bear 
the title- ani~ tiie~ d ate 'A.'Pr-^Tgj^ observes 

' . . .the pe rems of Kalidasa are essentitilly thi^ of the Gupta 
period, whe- /’"c PmH"'’”*""' a ’ ’ ' • of the dyn- 
asty were ' i' ’ ' ■ attack was 

for the t-i pi. ■ , ' ) • "i",-- ,^piiaie4__u3e df 

the root ‘ ’ in the works of tlie ptret -and ^ecrall)'__in the 

7 , *nt-f ^t%i|5(sgnt^-T( 

&c. (Prologue to Mai. I.). 

8, Vide p. 11 of the Notes. 

9, Compare Gupta Inscriptions, 1888, p 83, and Progress Re- 
port of Arch, fhirvey, Western Circle, for i912-.3. 

10, See Poona Sarvajanik Sablia Quarterly, Jan. 1918. 

11, A Pu&le in Indian Epigraphy, Jour, of bid. liistirry, Vol. 
X, part. )X 

12, Vincent Smith (4th cd.), p. 306; Keith, San.skrit Drama, 

p. im. 
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RR 4 hinams:i confirms the same- hypothesis,' There are, besides, 
a aiiniiji !' of lovul lallu^ion' to the scions ol the GiijUa dynasty; 
e t , tfif title KumtiriUittiiihhttva and the introduction ot Kiiniara- 
1 I’liriie Ayiis t in the filth Act of our play, and the Kuynura^i 
tu iiniiw in liairhu - \ 31-7. unmistakably point to the young 
Kmiuniiupa, Chandraprpta’^ son and successor ‘The dose 
£1 tiiblirnf tn't'iuin liatdm's and SmnudfdHUpta’s conquests is a 
‘.tiiiiu, (Vi'iftae (»1 tile poet's connection with 'tile Guptas This 
ms in '.eti '..itii the cliaiacteri'^it^ or‘thc''ase in which KaJidasa 
ii/U'i iiaci liiid, since the aye of the Gupjas vyas marked by 
Miar.fl pn'i,fari(y, l”eh pationaKe to icarhinf; and a revival of 
Hrni»t«wuH.d uihiiie IIh intimafe Jiitsivdtdee.^of^ rivers and 

irhn- iliUnl. Ill Wistirn Malwa and the nciRhbomrnK country, 
h hn line ha ’ lT]jayinT,''tTic~capTar§3S,^’Gnpl as, make 
his i"<siMAjatwt-xithjJiii£I'5idiS^^ a ce rtainty Thj tiadi- 

hutiai .. /'i. _^»et is 

th'i, .. 

f{o< tide's tiieory tliaf Vikramaditya is no other than Yaso- 
dhimnin of Ujjain ‘ about 528 A. D. ) , who inflicted a cruslimg 
(klusit on MihiriiKula, a iaaka king, and who ts eulogised in the 
AlanoriMjr hi^uiption of 532 A. D, is upheld by M. M Harapras 
.sad bhastri, who relies on the hisLoncal data furnished by Raghu. 
VI Tins evidence, howevei, cannot be said to be strong enou^ 
tu eontroYi-ri the hypothesis advanced above , moreover, it is not 
proved liiat A’aiodharnian ever assumed the title ‘Vikramaditya’; 
and ;i he were Ka!i(Il«a’a patron, the poet would not have ao 
highly eulogised the emperor of Magadha in Ragbu. VI. SZ.’r 

- Prof, Pathak-o once supported the above theory of Hoetale 
relying on thuTeference to the Hutjas in Raghu. IV 68. latet, 
however, he seems to 'have revised his opinion and maintains that 
Ragho's cosKjuest of the Huijas must have been a contemporary 
eyiwft. He holds that . Kaiidasa wrote the Ra gbiigmida shortly 

13. ‘ iPWiitwar: Raghu. IV. 26 ; ajhif IL 3 ; ‘ ew 

' 14. 20 and IL 24, I. S5, etc. 

14. ‘ * 

15. Compare afeo Keith, JJi.A.S, 1909, pp. 433ff., 

1®. S. C. Db. p. 142, 134. 

17. Vide S. C Ite, p. 76. 

3S. /. B. B. R. A. S., XIX pp. « 
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after 430 A. I), tfJyintf on the oecuirente ol tfio won! to for 
btndhu in Ra^hu. IV. 67, which he identifies witli the Oxns , the 
HCuia® establi-ihcd their firat empire w the Oxiis valley in 150 
A. IJ , and tiie conriuesl of RaKhii refers to a time befoie their 
fust dcieal bj Skandagiipta, in 455 A. D. ; and this contemporary 
o\ent Kfilidusa niu=t have rommemorated.s'’ 

Them is no reason why ‘Vanksu’ should be preferred to 
' Sindhu ' ; beside“, the above argument does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion tliat Raghu's tonc|Uest should not be identified 
with Skandanupla’s victory over the Ilfinas in 455 A.D. Prof. 
Keith liuHici iKiints out that the conpuc-st of the Pcisians by 
R,if.'hu need Tint be taken as a senous historical reminisccnco.=i In 
spiU of this minor point of difference, Fiof. Pathak agiccs m hold- 
ing that Kfiliciri'-a belongs to the Gupta peiiod. 

The recent tendency of wholars is to associate Krilidasa's name 
witit Ins Gupta patrons, and altfiough it is diflicailt to fix the 
dtite-. of the poet’s caicer with precision, 1 it. appears., to be probable 
that he began to write either late in the reign of Candiagupta II 
or early in the reign of Kumaragupta 1. -- 

HIS WORKS 

Kalidasa is supreme in all the three departments of poetry : 
dramatic, lyric and epic The following is the list of his works, 
which are on all hands accepted to be from his pen ■ — 

(i) Dramas ; TUSrarHUtriTRW:,, 

(ii) . Lyrics: TfeTf^and 
tiiil Epics; 

It is not easy to settle the chronology of these works for :waitt 
of external evidence, conclusions based on internal evidence are 


19. pmsrtlwTar wfe fsHTferta: 

sppr r^^SfiHRaghu. \T, pp 67-8. 

20. Prof. Pathak, Meghadiita, '2nd cd.), pp. vii-viii. 

21. Keith, Drama, p. 145. 

22. Vide V. Smith, pp. 320f. Read aPo M. M. Haraprasad 
Sh.mri, /. B md 0 . R. Soc., Vol. I, pp. 197-212 ; Prof. Pathak’S 
Introduction to fits Meghadfita ; Printipa] RAy, Introd. to the 
Sakuntala. 
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n.JuiuHy '.iibjectivt ; and regard to the thiee dramas, scholars 
arc not at tfitt Capjiel!er, eg., ratkoriT. jqraftr'^irfrwsW, as the 
pdi!', lu-,t drama, whereas Iluth gives that place to 
Althoiif-lt the fet-:fifl(^frt?q « technically the most ingenioinly com 
MdKttfi (»t Krditiri‘'a’s plays, as pointed out by IliHebrandt 
t K itid5'a, i> 87 ) . it appeals to us that the gakuntala must be the 
proiliui Ilf tljc polls niiiiiiic genius Our p lay occ upies the middle 
jKi'^itidh itr ThiVdcvelopmciit oi ^■ilid^'h^mind ancnirainatic art, 

THE I’LAY PROPER 

\n mitliuc of the plot is given in the intioductory notc.s to 
t:nh oiu 111 (he luO. licfme wc proceed to discuss the munts ol 
the play, 1' I' Ill'll', -aiy to see whal sources the poet has probably 
draw 11 ii|Vin, and hov. he has handled the material for dramatic 
piupo-'.--, 


THE SOURCES OF TflE Pl.OT 


Tire story of Puiurt uas and UrvaM is found in the Rgveda, 
the ' ] Trr—^rr~. TCX ’ ' ' ' ^Puranat, 

I"..' J_. Some 

of tl 5’ Appendix 

; and the .student would do well to lead these 'stwics with care. 
The Matsya Purfma tells the story more agreeably to the tenor of 
our play. We give below a relevant extract from tliat version in 
the words of Wil-on C.' , ,, ,, / . Ci 






'* PiirOuvas was in the habit of paying a visit to Indra every 
day. Having ascended his car, accompanying the Sun m his 
southern course, he beheld on one occasion the demon Kesin seixe 
and Carry off the nj’inphs Chttralvkhd and Un'aS. The king 
attacked the demon, and destroyed him with the shaft of Faytf, by 
which he not only n-saied the nymphs, but established Indta on 
his throne, which the Demon had endangered, ^or this service 
Indra r paid the monarch with his friendship, and gave hka 
additioffii! jiowcr, splendour, and gloryt 


* Compare * »i%ritiljii?T5i55as'fi; i -sr nsf trrft 

®|piw S' quoted by Sir William Jones. (See Prof. Gajadragadkat’a; 
Itttreduciion to Sikuntala, pp. xmoii-xliv). 
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“Having invilvd the king to a ftitual, at which \cas tepre- 
^Liiti'd tlic Lekbiated ttoiy of Lakihnii'b fleciioii of a liu^band, the 
invention of Bhaiata, India commanded Menaka, Rambhi and 
lIivaQ If) piTloiin their re',peLti\e pari- UrvasT, who represented 
iMk-hhu, l)eing engrossed by admiiation of the king, forgot what 
•ihe liar! to enai L, and thereby inenrred the liigh di .plea -i'll e of the 
,ag(, who ^ciib-iifed her to stpaiation tioin the prince on earth, and 
tfiiulcinned hei to pine fifty-fivc ycais tiansfoimed to a vine, until 
ie-,toied to tlie legiel,, ot Pururavas. IJrvasi, having made the, 
Iiiiig her lotri, resided with him, and aftci the term ot the eiirrC 
had •piled, boic hun eight sons ■ Ayii-,, DJintuyin, A'stoayin. 
DItitiulyu'i, Dkntinml, \'a',u, Dtvtjala, and Sntftyns, all cudfiwcd 
With moie tiiaii hmnan power.” 

Il IS not pii'.-ihle to -ay wliiili ol tlie vei aons were known to 
oiij poet ; the age of Ihc Piir.1nas is sidl an open Question, and y.f 
<10 not kntiw it they arc ptioilnely oldei than Kalidasa It p 
icasiinable to suppose, however, that after the story came to have 
the form it now has, at the hand of so renowned a r>ott as Kalidasa, 
it must liave been very diffiailt for later writers to introduce 
iiisipid ilianget into the =anie. The stor>’ ol the Vmiu PuiSna 
vuth Urvasi's union vvitli her mortal lover made dependent on two 
Gindi Lions, —that the King sliould never appear naked before her 
except in the bed and that he should guard her two pet rams, — 
does not seem to be even slightly borrowed from. If, however, the 
poet knew of it, he has shown wonderful skill in oveihauling the 
material The ugly and indecent condition, viz, tlie disrobing on 
the part ot the King, has been gracejully changed into the sight of 
the -son’s face We shall subsquenlly revert to this question. 

The main features of the Ketfiasaritiagara story are bric-flj 
these. Ilf Pururavas is a great devotee of Vijou , (2) Urvasil 
sees him in the Nandam forest, and both fall violently in love with 
each other; 13) Vi'-riu asks Indra tlirough Nauida to give Urvtcii 
to hin devotee the King, which is done accordingly , (4) Purura- 
vas helps India against the demon Mayadliara and is present at 
tile celebration of the victory in heav'en. He laughs at Rambhfi's 
lapse in her acting and to her angry qnc'^tion retorts that because 
of his dose association witii Uivasi, he know;, even, more about cele- 
slu! dancing than rumbuni himself. Tumbtiru cursed him to bo 
.separated from Ifrvasi with the condition that the separation would 
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ia-,t until he propitiated Kr=j>a The I<jn? wertt to Badarilcaiiama 
and V.011 the favour of Had. through which he was permanently 
iiniiea nith Ihvasi, 

U the onginal of this f-tory in the Brhatkatha was known to 
Kaliiui j at all, he has improved upon some of the incidents very 
admna.ily indud 'Ihe Nandana forest is used as a scene foj 
atuon h'.fi in the play (Act IV) Narada figures in this account 
ulfiiif . the diamatiit U'Ds him twice it is Narada who informs 
Citi.ii.iiha f<t till wptureof UrvasI (Act I) and it is he who brings 
tin* l>h ‘Uil tmss.if't of tncira in Art V, which is the crowning of 
tl).’ Knn;’' hatniinrs--, Tlie relevant portion ol the Matsya Pnrm 
4oiv I' vi'.in alii/vc Tlic salient features of that ver.sion are the 
ffillowinr il( Piiuiiava'. riMtiies IJtvasi and Citralckha from the 
hail'! Ill Ki hn by means of the VSyavya astra , (2) the King is 
ji;'. I 111 ft tit" diamatic performance ; the play is composed by 
lihar'ta. I'll I'rvasi forgets all mstnictions as regards acting 
vliiie pa-viion.itely looking at Puruiavas and (4) is cursed to be a 
u'u ;;i 1 for lilly-iivc years, whereas the king is doomed to he a 
gho 4. 

It will be ob, served tliat the poet has very probably laid this 
story under obligation . his adaptive genius is very well in evidence 
in the innovations he has introduced. He has probably used this 
outline of the story no doubt , but he has put new wine into old 
buttles. Vie sliall proceed to see how he jms seized only such 
inLidfcnlA.vvhidi-.vyetft .capabJe..qf. ' _ ^ >'.i. ' 

raisi g .1 s iiijer;;trurtpj£_abjudi^ ■ , ' . j. 

The poet lub dispensed with the king’s daily visit to Indra, 
and it is Citraratha who C'Corts the Nymphs back to heaven, and 
not the King us the Matsya Puraija puts it. This is quite natural, 
ijccaU'O ttie draniatist wanted to describe the king when stricken 
with i'lV!'. It is -so essential for the Pari/joju of love. The ekauali 
CPI'S idf i? a delightfully conceived invention which has a parallel 
m the fekuntala. Tlie nervousness and loving diffidence of 
the Ui Villi of the Play is absolutely foreign to the original. Still 
mure impurtant is the invention ol the motif for the development 
ot the plot m Arts II and III. According to the earlier accounts, 
the King is not already married. The HarWamSa rather call? 
I'rvssi his only wife. But lor creating an ab'sorbing interest if 
the play, KllidSsa deemed it fit to introduce Ihe Senior Queen 
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tluw (urnisluriK a pivot foi the clevclopnicni of the plot The rest 
ot till" innoi’al loni in Ihe^e two acts move about tins pivot. The 
ronsiiin ot the siispitioiK of tlie ob'civant and jealous Queen, the 
j,u)u’i’np: out ot the secret by hei Hever wdid Nipunikil from the 
tldfeaka, L'lvasi'.i visit to the King, liei love-letter wiitten on 
the birih leaf, the loss of Ihe letter by the inadvertent Vidusaka, 
which siib'Vquentli falls into the hands of the enraged Queen, the 
inters ‘•ting scene faetwetn the King and the Queen, where she goe-i 
rnvay spurning hta prostration, her rtmoise and anxiety to pio- 
pitiate the king under the pretext of a wv, the delightful scene on 
I lie teriace of the Maiuharmya palace, and the union of the two 
lin’iis all Uie-e aie a Jogii-ul outcome of the supeib invention of 
the poet 

Theic are nthci dwiiges as well, the King's presence at the 
rcrloiniarice in heaven is unnecessmy and heme it i» done away 
wilii , at the same time, the poet has adduced a delightfully natural 
rt*Hon foi the curse ■ Urvasi's reply that she loved Pururavas. But 
the most important innovation, fiom tlie point of view ot the de- 
velopment of the plot and which bears ample testimony to K5k- 
dnsas inventive genius is the veisioii of the cuise that he offers. 
The dramatist apparently follows the hint about UrvaSi’s metamor- 
phosis into a creeper, but there he parts company with his probable 
source The way lie lias handled the episode of tlie curse of Bharata 
by the introduction of the of Indra, which makes the play 

30 highly interesting, does very great credit to his ifiagic genius. 

,1^ — I..,,, p— f-f her divine station, but is really 
' ■ ■ • , s she can now enjoy the com- 

pany. of her. mortal lover UrvaSi’s transformation into a creeper 
furnishes a whicli he turns to 

very gooc. . : .... . ■> ' Igure of the demented 

King anc' ' ■■■ . ■ ■ _ . ■ ■ lyrical height is the 

outcome . ■; ■' ■. the Vidyiidhara girl, 

whieh is a iioveiiy, inus nccomes quite necessary. 

Kfilidiia is absolutely original in the invention of the gam of 
retmimi which play.s so important a part in the play ; besides re- 
miititig ’the lovers, the- loss and TKe recovery of the gem in the fiftli 
Act lead to ihe discovery of thi' Piince, the brave Ay us, and the 
litial removal of the cur»e. even as modified by Indra, thiough the 
ai rival of Narada, who brings IndraN message purporting to bestow 
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I'l’-Hii on the Kins!, hh comuide-in-ainas, foi life. The curse and 
‘ii.puniHon ate, accnrdinf; to our poet, a nKessary_^gViI because the 
i(,v(- oj' Fitiilraias' MTif'TTivasi~’wab tinged with liisf and earthlj- 
dif'iT,. ThiaT’i lore T^"e(^/fi 5 i~i^'£IE^ 3 ltrpTliirTibaiidoffs" her newly 
hcJlitiliUjlitt uf’fitr luiwi^TbTirTSng^JkJjlciie^s and 
"Tfu: iiclir of rivasl make il clear that their so uls requite 

‘ou ic'p . 7 . r such a puiging oi 

iJio auu ' ~ . 'J' ' "snd sanctified by the 

fjii <Mi*.i , ..i J ' . “ '"^dte~^iamatist has 

efiiy v'd. ,11 (i ll end. Ti n* loiiith and the . flfliiflSHs. are thm the 
( n 'lion of In , hiam. 

'v'"'’* '■ overhauled and mettunor- 

■*.. ■ _ . light TiaviT'hecn. He Iiat 

lutl'iilut'd new duiiiuters, new situatioiu;, and pie-soiitcd old one- 
111 .1 til l', ii'dii. He liiK i,runcd oft all the unnecessary and irrek- 
’.lent iiuitk-nls uitli the aid of his gemus Among the new diara- 

ttC'i V '__C L.’r'.- ’ 

ratlia. _ __ i J. ' . . . ‘t. - I. ' ■ ' ■ 

rrstii)i„. ' ' ’ ‘ of the 

j>!«it, " '■ 

(hif, pTiiiti de'ervc' to be noted. Our poet makes Sarasvati the 
anthill and Bharata the diiector of the play Lahmhvayamvara: 
fiiL. fwi'tmals, however, assign the authorship to Bharata Itimseli. 
'I h.re h apparently no other object iti introducing the drniige 
imlc’i It be an echo of the sentiment that seems to be prominently 
prccnt before the poet's mind, viz 
TO?,’ 


TIfE PRAKRT PASSAGES FROM ACT IV. 


The anthenticity or otherwise of these Prakrt passages is the 
ni.'it controwrcinl problem connected with tha study of this play. 
On .'t eamful ■-indy of the question, we are driven to tlie condusion 
tiiaf fhtM' pn-wagw are spurious; herein we fpllow, the late Rao 
Bahadur S. P. Pandit, VVe shall try to establish the position se 
have taken by supplementing Mr. Pandit's arguments and by 
wfuting the objections raised against his reasoning. We cannot, 
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fiirac-ver, do anything btUer, than hegin hy ^umman7ing hi3 
argiuneiit'i, a-, muih as posiible, m his ovtn vvorda. 

(i) Mj authonty for omilling the Prakrt passages fiom Act 
IV js dt'iivod horn six of the terj- besi Mss out of the eight collat- 
ed ana iioin one of the two tomineiitators, Kritay'aveina, who 
knoe.f. nothin? of these Prakrt veises, dancing postuies and the 
stage dnections tcferring to them He comments on the fourth 
Act Without iJie slightest indication tfiat tlic ptissagos weie there, 
'this oini-siori is particularly .significant since it is his custom to 
gn<‘ ii iuH Sansknt ver.sion of all Prjk(( sentences jehether these 
(Ki’iii m prOM- or verse. 

1 , 11 ) 'riu'„i‘ pa-^stuie^ are m Piaktt and aio most of them in- 
tended tu be thanli'd or ivcitcd by the King, who as an utlama- 
ptUrti, always spealcs Sanskrit in the rest of the play. 

(lai Wherever they are intended to be chanted or spoken by 
the King, they are mostly tautological, containing the substance of 
Sanskrit verses immediately preceding or following them, which 
is a very suspicious circiunstancc against their genuineness. Thus, 
e g, St. 7 IS merely a lepetition m Prakrt of st 1 , st. 22 of st. 
24 ; st. 24 is a mere tautology of the Sanskrit stt 26 and 27 and 
so on 

Prof. Karmarkar has tried to shoiv that tliese stt. are not 
tautological. We have shown in our notes how unsuccessful this 
attempt has been. 

tiv) A great many of the Prakjt vpises though claiming to 
be parts of the King’s soliloquy arc lull of descriptions and vague 
alius ions and references m the third per.son to some one in his 
.situation rather than to him distinctly , e. g , stt. 15, 29. As 
regards some others agam, it is clear tliat they are not to be 
u'lx'atcd by I’ne King, and yet it is not plain whose part.s they 
form ; c g., stt. 1 & 5. 

(v) The '"trongest objection is that not only are. none of them 
^equnc-d in their respectis’e place*:, but several of them appear to 
jntemipl the free and natural flow of the wnlmients as expressed 
in the Sanskrit passages. 

if!) Profesior Kannaikar consider, 'mo-t ol the Priikit 
pasages if not all, to be citnte genuine,' Coropaie, e. g., his 
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remark-4 on st. 54 (= st 26 of our Appendix I.), and st, 56, b#' 
of which are spurious according to liim This appears to m to 
an e\tr('inely untenable position One cannot, without being unait » 
cal, maintain that the longer version is authentic and at the sairj 
time expunge every inconvenient passage as an interpolation. 

(h) Piof Karraarkar meets argument (i) above thus 
nonet 1 thc-e passages and comments upon them, if not Kat. 
cannot always go by the majority of the mss consulted in sudi ji 
nialtcr This lugument does not hold much watei since Raiig'shi 
hU uloiif, a longer -version A careful look at our foot-notes wouK 
U'wril tins fiut Aic we then going to look upon his recension ol 
the play as genuine"'’ Pi of. Karmarkar himself parts company wil’ 
Rung whenever he choose.s If w e are not going to be guided b, 
the tvidi-me of Mas which are, for aught we know, indepeiidai 
of one annthei what canons are we to follow in seLtling a text? 

(c) His leusoning ag.ainst (li) above, that there should bew' 
objfctioii if tile King utters some Prakrt verses when under thi 
influence of madness, is hardly convincing We widi he coiik 
adduce some more convincing illustrations from the wide range ol 
the Sanskrit Drama. Tlic occasional Sanskrit vss, in the mouth 
of females are sanctioned, almost recommended, by the theorist' 



S D. VI. 168-9), and the? 
are preceded by a regular stage-direction ‘ 
theorists weie to sanction Prakrt on some occasions madness would 
appear to be the last of such occasions ; a person, who "is not a 
ma^tir of Inrascll, would natuially speak in his own tongue; most 
of 111 will recall the famous story of how the ingenious Nan. 
Phadnaxii found out the mother-tongue of a great linguist, who 
V lilted the court of the Pe»hwa, and claimed to speak a number ot 
ianginiirts willi the 'uirae amount of fluency Moreover, nothing 
oiTiId hi* more alisurd than to make the King speak Sansknt and 
Pi.'ikff aUcrnaiely ! And after tins half-hearted attempt to justifj 
the Prrikjt. Proi. Karmarkar gives up his case by shifting ki- 
p' 'iti( u and maintains that the vss. were not intended for the 
King at ail! f P. XII, ). 

\d) Ho meets (m) by saying that the Stt are not tautolo- 
giatl. and mm if they are, they can bo attributed to the King's 
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iiijclnL-ii We hdvc t-hoivn in our notes how uniucces’ful rliis 
attenipl has been ( Cl. noLcs to stt. 1.8,31 of the Appendix ) , be- 
sides, it sniatks of special pleading , Cf his defence of st 20 
( - si 13 of our Appendix I), vvhcie he remarks- 'The 
last vcj^e (20) is an appeal to the peacock in a Kcneral v.a; , 
Vvhik lh( picsent xer-e [2,1, viz. . i is a more pathetic 

appeal, tmphasi/in;; the rta=ons why the peacock of all others is 
liki ly to have seen her 

i() lie meets (iv)aiid (v) by ‘■ayinj; that the passai!t’-> enm- 
pkniied of have to be suiik behind the iiirtain and not by the kmj:. 
We have above sftn how specious tins ariiumonti is. bcnirles, wc 
have dispnived this the is in soine specimen ca'c.- in oiir notes 

He then proceeds to advance independent proofs for the ('en- 
luneiiL'ss of these passaucs fl) lie maintains that m many 
jw-'iicts cannot be said to be interpolated, cspoeially when there is 
a methcici m tiie interpolation, lie thus accounts for the omission 
lit the passa,i{es , ’ Some copyist or critic who did not understand 
passafiCb which have no parallel elsewhere, took tJie safest 
rour-e ol eschowinff them horn the text and others seem to have 
frilloived him blindly’ This is relying too much on our credulity] 

A copyist does not, and should not care to undei stand the passage, 
jf he IS merely a copyist ; and as for a critic, we cannot join hands 
in wholly damning him like this! And this uncritical ‘cntic’ is 
followed by otheis blindly ! 1 

(2| ‘It would be quite troublesome if not impossible for an . 
actor to go on repeating all the passages without any break. At the 
same lime, it would be ton great a sliain on the imagination of the 
i'Udienee it they are to beiiexe that the king constantly movsi from 
one plate to anniher within a very short lime by merely moving 
aiiouL the stage for halt a minute or s-o. The-e passages wliich 
MO to be sung behind the curtain, Iheiefore inoAlj’ occur when the 
kill'. IS appioaehuig an object or inoiiiig fiom one object to 
another 

Thi) is too great a sham on our imagination ' Tn start by 
pN\'(ih!n!{ that the pav-age-, are ctmune and then to say that they 
iiuist have been .mmr behind the cutUun :itid must have been in- 
ti nckd to give breathing time to the king sih.o might be taxed, is 
hardly eunvinemg In this connection it is worth noting that even 
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on Raii(;.\ shiiwins;, th'* stanzas are sung by the king himself 
Comp, ire rarcfnlly lus inlroductory remarks to -stt 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
21, 2(1, 28 imd 31 As for the latter part of the argument, we fail 
to tiv hmi. it should be a "train on the imagination of the audience; 
S:iu-,kiii Diamatic Theory doc-, not iccognize the Unities of Time 
,'uid Siiare , il the lapse ot n dozen yeais between two scesiG^*t!rtti{ 
laying ot one scent in heaven and of anoUier on the earth, is not a 
tnairi on ihe imagination of the audience, why should this bogey 
ill; rai- d m tins teiy simple s{tnc laid in a forest, where the king 
move- a few steps tiom one part to another ' 

I hi The \r4yaU1stra, ch 32, gives instances of ‘such’ songs, 
VMiile iilu tiiifing the r Jiieties of certain Pi'akrt stt. arc cited 
111 the N S W'f would not make bold to diaw any conclubiom 
111'. 11 !hi- UH’uinstriiite alone, the N. S has suffered from inter- 
polatn.ii. . and -.onie parts of the work aie much late. The date of 
the ,k, tfi(>, IS not finally fixed. 

l\’e honestly believe that Pro! Karmarkar has not adduced any - 
sound arguinfnt in favour of the authenticity of the passages. As 
a matter of fact, some of his arguments are half-heartedly advanc- 
ed ; we have already shown how he is not quite consistent in the 
stand he has taken. 

There are, however, certain other considerations which go to 
-how that these passages are not genuine. Pi of. Keith aptly ob- 
serves : ‘The arguments against tlie authenticity of tlie verses 
are partly ihe silence of the theorists, the fact that the existence In 
Kalidu-irs time of Apabhram^a of the type found is more than 
dubiou-. [ Jacobi, BhavtsuHakaha, p. 58 ; Bloch, Varanin und He- 
macumlia, pp. 15 f, 1, that there is sometimes a degree of discre- 
pamy between the verses and the prose of the diama, and that in 
many imiiations of tlie scene {Malatmadhava. Act IX, BalaramS- 
yum, Art V, Pra'iUinurughava, Act VI, and Mahmafaka, Act IV) 
then- jiiv no similar wnscs. These reasons aie on the whole con- 
dibive, and the problematic fact that the PrSkrit of the northern 
re.'in-win is belter is not of irnportance.’ ( Sanskrit Drama, 
pp, 151-52). 

To sum up, we demur lo the supposition that the King moves 
out ot the range of the eyes of the audience ; such a supposition, 
biMidvs iitmg uncalled tor, is nnnous to the scenic effect, which 
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requiri , the dfinented Kinc; to be beloie the audience every mo- 
ment dunnc' the ^cene He does not sing any of the Prakrt stt., 
noi lan they rea-Anahly be said to be sung by olhcis behind the 
i in tain For aught wc know, oui poet did not pen them 

What then !=■ their genesis'* We believe that m the hey-day 
of the Pn'ikits and Apabhram'ia, some Pralsrt poet exploited the 
golden opportunity and interpolated ail this matter which must 
have naturally appealed to the audience of his day. This poet 
nui'.t certainly have been a 'man of genius, well-versed in the art 
of -inging and dancing The two mss that contain the vss must 
bdong to the province whcie Apabratnsa wa‘ spoken, tmd Rang, 
piobahly obtained one of them for lus commentary This is, after 
all, a vey plausible hypothesis m the present sU’te of our knnw- 
kdge of the pioblem, and we have only to wait for its verifica- 
tairi in time to come “ 

TIME AND PLACE OF THE DRAMATIC ACTION 
ACT I 

The scene is laid on tire HemakPla mountain King Pururavas 
v.a- leturing after having attcaided on the Sun, when he heard the 
piteous cries of the Apsarases for help , he hastens to rescue 
Freasi from the hands of Keiiin, who had fled in the North-east, 
while tire Nymphs were to await hi-- return on the Hemakuta * 

The time appears to be the mortthtg, since the King is represent- 
ed to be returning from the worship of the Sun when he learns of 
Urvasi’s capture 1 The incidents in this Act take place on a spring 
day. as there are a numbec of references to that sea-on= in the first 
thice acts Presumably the action- Urea's! s lescue, the subsequent 
meeting on the Hemakuta the arrival ol Citraratha and the break- 
ir.(. of the party — took about a couple of hours of the morning of 
a day in Caitra. 

■" A further argument against the gentimcness of the passage'- is 
the tact that Dr Ryder vho published a lecension ot the Vikramor- 
va i\;i (in 1875) based on Dravidian M-i wa-, also ltd to omit the 
Prfiknt p.issages from the King’s -oHIociuv 

* Note * f W 1 U-SW t I p. 6 , 1. 2. 

1. Compare gKrip, msgsr ■ p, 4 ^ j. 

2. Vide wsitfrit sMf II, 4 ; ’ Hijifir Msig 

p. 36, 1. 15 ; ' 5 '<i-=(w -11 wa* P=-Hi 

II ; ' Pt •itW'gr 'flit rsti 11 20. 
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We muat «ppoHe that an interval of about a week separates the 
incidents in Att 11 from those of Act I. We must allow sufficient 
lime tor the lovc-lonpinij of tlie King to grow to a degree when it 
could not (.scape detection by the Queen.- Besides, some time must 
elap(e hc-lore ffrvaM and her friends could be taught the Sikhs. 
hamthnna Inre by Bihuspati. 

ACT II 

Sci.Ni; I ; -The action lakes place in the environ^ of the Vimi. 
tinlumit'/i p.ii.ice, where the Viclil-^aka is tooled by the clever Nipunikd, 
who ('vtr.icts fiotii him the seeiet of the King's love for Urva^i > 

S' I'tNK Z ' The mcideiils take place in the royal pleasure- 
grnve, tailed I’raituidavana, where the King has repaired to seek 
dtV'-i don.' 


XXVI 

The time is tlie morning from about 9 am. to past mid-day. 
The Viddsaka speaks of waiting until the King leaves the yudg- 
ment-eat , ‘ thereafter they proceed to the garden , the Vaitalika's 
song actually announces the rising up of the King’s count 
The action closes a little after mid-day or thereabout, inasmuca 
ai the VidQsaka speaks of his being hungry and it being high 
time for bath and meals, and the King also 'remarks that it is past 
mid-day.' 


ACT III. 

The Scene of the Viskambhaka is laid in tlie Asrama of 
Bharata, There is then a shifting of the scene and only a few of 
the incidents of the main Act take place in the palace of King 


3. n-o ... 

p. 21, 1. 18 

•i f-tipniit i P- 24, 1. 8. 

5. i p. 31, 

• mr *?ar q p, 34, 

* aflM'T?riTir^«i'r?5f qntrFwiif?i5i^ . .. p. 24, 1. 8, 

t RfiqJy fflft cquRi ’ II. 1 ti 'tnq'i='atsi?<i 

?!i tqm^gin p. 30, 1. 4 
1. 8ti-y and iimrS ftqnpr.p, 70. 
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Punlravas - The resL of tlie action, which is hifihly mtere.iting, 
take,-, place on the terrace of the Mamharniva Palace, where tlv- 
Q'leen wants to fulfil her vow and worship the Moon in the com- 
pany of the King." 

The conver-iation, between the two pupils of Bharata appeals 
to have lalcen place the •same evemns, after the return of the Gum 
from heaven The play was to be pet formed on the sdme day,‘ 
probably in the afternoon. The pupils ■^oeak of the time for the 
Upridhy.'iya’s bath, evidently referring to the Sayamsavana “ We 
musi allow an interval of a few days between the incident in the 
Vi ikiihblialia and tlie events of the main scene, since some time 
iiind have elapsed between the .Queen's slighting of the King's pros- 
tration and her being stung with remoise, sci that she may make pre- 
parations for the vow. Besides, the Queen has aheady rec/ue.sted the 
King tluough Nipiinikri , she only repeats her request through the 
Ctumiherlain The action commences at about sun-sett, and later 
we have descriptions of the rise of the Moon and the advance of the 
nigiit.t The day appears to be the fourth day of the dark half of 
^he month, (whidi may not improbably be Caitra), known as 

.which very .probably is the Vrata that the Queen is observing, 
ejmooii, in that case, would rise some time about 9 pm., the 
worship would take some time, the Queen W'ould depart, and 
|[Jrva§i would be united with the King, They spend some time in 
She delightful moon-hght, as if enjoying their honey-moon and 
ithen retire to rest = 


2. tnoFiip 13^ usis'tHpr p. 76, 1. dO. 

3. i . i ‘ nfaiFrif'JTiTiiTq-,’ 

etc p. 78. 

4. fpia ntir . II, 18. 

5. ‘ ... . 3tt|rr5t3fJr>jrii’Mr p. 74, 1 21. 

6. Compare " 3111135 ?^ fiis(9r-?i#<T ■ p 76,1 7 

7. Vide stjofiir : f^TUiTOHfTtPfr ,. . ' tircrm?f?=(if3iFt (s«3i& . ' 

also III, 3, 4 ; w3R53'Ti--tfir,rttofhr nfqrfiftr p 78, I. 18. 

L Cnmpara III. 6 ; >W3g.OTi3i!J and III. 7 ; atfniijtfiiJn 
.. p. 85 :'Tirf?rt3F'Tr 33131 p, 86, I. 5 

2 . ' *il : r?'? 3 ' 

p. 106, 1. U. 



ACT IV 

The scene in the Pravciaka is laid somewhere in a heave*; 
region where it was now' Citralekha’s duty to attend to the itpt. 
Mum or woTslnp of the Sun.* The mam scene is enacted ii', 
the Gandlumiiidami forest, where the King and Urvasi had gouj' 
for sport*, where she is subsequently transformed into a creepct,; 
and whei t tlic» distracted King carries on a vigorous search for he,' 

The time for the Pravesaka is emly morning, a little before air 
rise, on a day towards the close of summer “ The mam scene tafej 
place a little later ; the actual period of separation seems to k 
pretty long, as the King speaks of tlie rainy season ani! 

jggxjvtf !>• ll'O and lefers to the separation as a long one.* 

An interval of a dozen yean oi more separates the Prave^a el 
Act IV from the third. The events in Act V a,ppear to have taken 
place scon after the ffing's letuni from the forest * Prince Aye. 
Via-, pre.suniably born and committed to the charge of Cyavana wak 
the king was engaged in the performance of a sacrificial f>esslon 
in the Xaitni 5 a forest* , Urvasi mu.st have joined Pururavas at the 
end of the ^attra and they must have then gone to the Gancihamj. 
dana. When m the filth Act, Ayus is introduced to us, he i' 
already sufficiently grown-up and must be presumed to be at ^esit 
twelve years old.- 


ACT V 

The scene of action is the royal palace in Pratisthana, Inci- 
dentally, of course, other places are mentioned , e g,, the King had 


3. . ^ .. * p, 108, 1. 9. 

1. 'a^sfr irsrf'T . iif’>Tr nm’. P, A08,: 

nnasT p il2, 1.1 

5. waa ft', p. 112, II. 8-9 ; saa fn 

p. 112; 

p Iffi, 1. 15. 

6 >V.ri5ir rir''!*t5niKiirRra5i?*iPr p. 1121 Stt. IV. 8. 14; 
wn'iar wAti' 'p. 132, 1. 12. at fai; fi&qn 

fV. 41. 

* Compare the Vidu.yaka's opening speech (Act V), 

1. Mark the King's words : wvifsrtlfJli^tfet^r^fnsrhrcFa^tJrF 
&c. p. 146, L 7 

2. Note Urvasi's words ; Jittq wif nfrf: p. 154, I. 13 ; ‘ W 

w?: ¥>!MST: BfV p. 156, 1. 9. 
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t;une lo the holy confluence of tlie Gange-. and IhL- Jumna, in ihe 
company of the queens ‘ The incident-, mentioned in tin. Act 
follo'V closely upon the IvinR’.s leturn to the Capital. The imie 
must be the moininjf, since the Kint; is represented to have ju-t 
lini^hcd his hath,', when a vultun- carries ofl the j'em at a swoop. 
The I'L-t ot the action takes about » couple of hums. 

The incidents in the play fall into two groups that aie separat- 
ed b> a ivide gulf ol time. The action in the first thiee acts doc-s 
not lefimie moie than a fortnight or so A peiiod of no less than 
a do/en yoais passes between the third and the fourth acts This 
gull ha-i to tie gauged from circumstantial evidence in our plays. 
No Fatliei Time, as in a Sluktspeaiean Intoihide, ainvcs on the 

Irovird. to intimate to tlie audience such exceptional lapse of time. 

# 

CRITICAL APPRECTATinX 


We h^’eji!ready_seen that_the V'lirnmorvaV'y’im ranks next to 
the hUkimtala m point of dramatic excellence We have also noticed 
the skill with which the poet has handled the sources in the con- 
struction of the plot. In our play. Kalidasa shows a„d'!»tinct ad- 
vance m imagination , anS the diigmahty of his genius is revealed 
by the many highly interesting situations and characters he has 
created. From the point of view of plot construction, the play 
appears to be a little loose and clumsy. The action makes com- 
paratively l|ttle progress in the long-drawn second and third Acts. 
The f'pi'Ode of the Queen's resentment and the subsequent recon- 
ciliation are not abaolutely essential lor the development of the 
central theme. The fourth Act apparently stands fay itself ; and 
the fifth, too, is more or less an appendage. The'e two acts, how- 
ever, are linked together with the re.st of the plot by means of the 
inxention of the airse and tile Sangammuya There is thus an 
internal thread running Ihrough all the incidents ot the plot, al- 
though it is at times too subtle to bring about an ea-ily intelli- 
gible unification 

From the point of view oi the sp.'clator, hrmer'er, the play 
olierH excellent oppoUimitics for scenic display. The King moving 

3. ‘otajaMwInsri . . ftiftfoT. . p. 1.'^, 1. 12. 

■1. . ..fimfoJ'P! 1 . . p. 138, 1. 13. 
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in in-i (.Vunkit, the beavitiful nymphs clusteied on the liemakuta 
nioiinta!!!, tlic intetiiit; of the Joversi on tlie moon-lit Maniharmya 
ttiraco, liii' w.indonrii; of the distracted King m the midst of tlie 
^yi\an atii'oipfieie of the Gandhamfidaria, the sudden des- 
cent of Citrarjilha and .Xfirada ihrouj!h tlie fields of etlier- all these 
have a vtiruiy and pictvtresriucne=s, which have no parallel clse- 
v.hffe and vdiirh lould not have failed to make a deep impression 
mi the audit net Tin; jKiet evinces jjrcat Rtnms in very skilfully 
f roupiie; l*u ,i‘ 'eeiii- Tlie hinhest scenic eflect is attained in the 
■ii‘U I'Ji. O' fill' iieit) and the hcioine letiiin to the capital borne 
un a Ci'iud-b-.illoim, contrived by Ifrvasi, and havini; hc;htmnf; 
{ladle, ioi it, stitamer, and lam-bows for its piclures 

The (he I cliaim of the ytkiamoTvaihmn, houevor, is its ex- 
tilltir fire try, vliiih rtaclns its hiph watei mark in the fourtli Act. 
Ill*' s'lirtmt'nt It' ,011 H highly suitable tnt the display of the poetic 
imei, rd Kdlidj-a, who is unrivalled in the depiction of love'; 
be‘«irle». the -.urroundinit Nature herself inspires die poet to rise 
to the Ijnta! li, iqht which is matched only by the MegUaduta. 
Ah 'under Von Humboldt observes; 

‘ Kliidr^a is a masterly dtscriber of the influence which Nature 
extra cs upon the minds of lovers The scene in the forest, .which 
he introduced in the drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, is one of the most 
beautiful and poetical productions 'which have appeared in any time’. 

To Kalida-a Nature is fraught with endless significance. Several 
initancci of Iio.v Nature is in sympathy with sorrow-strickSn humanity 
are to be met with in the lament of Pururavas and elsewhere in his 
poi try'-’ 


The addrfc^v? of Pururavas to various natural objects like the 
cUnici, the lotus, the river, the mountain and so on, embody, as it 
were, an expre'Sion of the fxiet’s view that man can hold communion 
with Nature That the poet’s love for Nature jvas intense appears 

1. Vide m U 1 

ifiiS^reiRi f%sn> ( trarilwf's ) 

2. CVimpare iVik. IV. 11 ssi; nitraypricRr 

wr. also IV. 8-9. etc. 

»0S!f|y •tS.fyt KumSr, IV. 4. fesjiu sufuaifty f 4cf? 

Raghu. XIV, 68. 
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THE TWO COMWEXTATORf 


Rani'anfitha, \i,ho has a more dabcjrate version of the text beloie 
him, and who tommc-nts on the I’rakrt p.iisaf'es Irom Act IV, 
t\inLL's a good knowledge of rhttcnc and often ctjiotes Bliarata and 
odiei writers We have not, however, been able to trace all the 
n'ftrcnces to the extant Natyaxdstra Giniparc his detenee of 
in IV. 10, (Vide Notes). However, he betrays a sinf;ular wealcne-s 
in grammar. He usually gives a chaya of the whole of the te^t 
he Lormnents upon, ilia explanations are at times quite good , but 
at time, they are equally lanciful. lie lecords a number of alttr- 
iiativi readings, without pronouncing his jiiflgment uixm them. 


In the condiidiiig st. of his commentary, Ranganatha tells us 
tliat he wiote his commentary in 1712 (Vikrama Saibvat 

1636 A.D. Ills fathci’s name was BalakfijOa, and 
he was born in the family of fiiimbekara ( 

I ^^r^nv5lWIfe5tTf swifRig ii ). 


Katayavema was the minister of the Redd' prince, Kumaragiii 
of Kondavidu about 1400 A D and hence he calls his commentary 
From the introductory stt of his commentary on the 
Sakuntala, we learn that hiti name was Verna fBhupala), that his 
father's name was Kata and that Kafaya was the name of an ancestor 
of his. He has commentaries on all ttie three plays of KalidA-sa, 


CHARACTERIZATION 


Tlie simplicity of the plot of the Vikramorvaoiyam does not 
much admit of characterization. The superhu man cha racter of 
some of the personages and situations in the play invests it with 
an unnatural eleinentf" which is ntTsmaU'disadvaritage for the proper 
"ffetmeaRon of diaracter. Besides, a Sanskrit drama is more or 
kssf conventional, and it leaves little scope for characterization. 
Kalidasa, however, has well succeeded in sui mounting these diffi- 
culties as will be seen from the following sketches of some of the 
important characters in the play. 

purcravas 

Pururavas!, the hero of the play, appeals to be moulded after 
the Dtiirodatta Nayaka type of Saiiiknt dramas. He is a brave 
warrior ; even Maheiidra entrusts to him the command of heavenly 
armies. But his isersonality is a bit heavy and inactive. His vali- 
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aat rc-cui‘ ol from the formidable Kehn apart, he appi-ar=i 

to h<ue done practically nothing to scenic Urvaii beyond pining 
and wicping. He h fukle al-o , v.hile in the company of’ Urea li, 
he bet'itis in ghiiui' amorou-ily at a Vidyadhara girl and offends hh 
b(‘ln\(d. His inteou^ lament in Act IV, though it shows him a^ 
too heljili'i- and void of s,.lf-c()n(iol, does not fail to evoke some 
gninuie sympatliy and admiration lor lum At least once in life 
he ha- loved sincerely, and all the same he diics not fail in his 
icgfird towards hi, Quun consort lie h coiiiteous and respcits 
s.igi , liki whom he sends his oLcisanct One more delight- 

lul. liait of his (liriiaiii‘1 i, m‘ui v.lien he is icady to renounce his 
royal glory m faioiir of his son, when eternal sepaiation from 
flrva'.i 1, iniiinmnl. An ideal luro runlravas certainly is not; 
lint h" has fault, as well as tiiUiCs, which shine all the moie on 
Wtouiif of hi- .ilnii.st iinthalled sense of modesty. 

URVA<;i 


Tile hi roiiie of the play K a celestial courtezan , she is also 
fcomething more , as her friend describes her, sfce'is tlie 'tender wea- 
ci.in of Indra, the very ornaniMit of heaven She often braves like 
a C'nirtrzan T~'rriakc*--lioi4ladvaue£a ah cl takes und ue liberties with 
theLKinii. Yet her love for him is._sincere , without him she could 
•wi.ii'.li even t hough she knows tha t the K ing is attache d to her 
co -wife (rair?!55^rrTjntf: P 98-12), her lovejdoes not lessen , in 
thmkini; of him she even fail s in her heavenl y dvilijs and sacn- 
ficts h. r .mQtWliA..af£a:'t4on.- fo r thp sjt-p of her love r " PjpL Keitli 
poinLiWit that her lov e was selfish, wludi even goes to the l ength of 

■ .rdU.. « . H ■ ^it may, 

I . {nity shows 

licr Tre eilom from je alousy ; moreover, when in the last scene, she 
' atninds htr’”"- ' n-trsi **.. --si*-- ^ 

v ^ . !,< . '■ 

hat an ex ceikiit H:n^ ot tionour ana lem imne dignity, as is seen 


Siqjti ; ; ■ ' . < 

'dtau-oi ifnidil. 


.■qffre=rd^,srr 

before the 


I’ _ ■ acter of 

much ■ ' ' , httUklier 

irnn-t.j magic tsiw er to wat cli. hor , lovor iipB-'en and to ove ihear 
fill Coin erOTlfTn'Ts as unnatural as the singulaaiadTlirinaterial 
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Lffectinn v.hirli iikIuus hci to abandon forthwith her child rather 
than Jnse her liusband ' f Sanskrit Drama, p ISfi). In fact, 
this mils counter to the Natyasfistra canon, which lays down that 
happL'ii to he associated with mortals, either oat of their .sweet will 
ceieslia! beinttfi sliould behave just like human beings when they 
or owiiiL' to some curse etc. Compaie '* 

I cRi 53^ JngTiwn; ii 

ir^FTRt ^^1 ^ ^ JngetmiTWRiR ^iq^TTnfi, n q iiigqFit 

f{ ^ ^nm I fllfT 3R 'TPq fsm-. II ” 

<A». .I' XXIV. aid-1.3, 318). 

We must own that Kalidasa heie has not .strntly followed the 
nilts of Sanskrit diamaturgy. Hut after all. are theic m limits to 
the protes-, of huniani/.tng an ntleily superfuiman chatacter? All 
the same one cannot fail to note tfiat Urvasi is a fine character, a 
paragon of beauty, sincere in hei love, and abocc all, though a 
courtezan, worthy of all the respect tluit a queen deserve-y 

VIDOijAKA 

XIanavaka, as his name suggest., is a short man ; though the 
friend of the king, he is too gullible. He is cheated out of his secret 
by the clever Nipunika, and thereby causes no little trouble to his 
iriend Ecsides. he is very unwary and further cnliances the King’s 
difficulties by losing his love-letter at the most critical hour. He 
is a Brahmapa to the core ; he pronounces serious blessings when 
Urvall aitd Ayois bow to him , he telieves that the words of a 
Brahmapa must come true and takes delight in the fact that the 
Moon is rpTTfflJlf TTRT ; fhe delicacies of the kitchen are the be-all 
and cnd-all of his life He has, hoivecer, a good sense of humour 
and does not spare himself m his iokts His humour, however, is 
never coar.se and his jesU, though stale, have .-omc hveliness about 
tlkm, eg. his joke rftPf qpafrfrr vw 

sIWiriffiiH ’ when tlie Queen tries to make a virtue of necessity 
causes no little humour. His ideals aie very simple, and given the 
satisfaction of his palate, he does not aspire even after the joys of 
‘ where there is nothing to cat or drink ’ He is, however, a 
very .sipcere friend, and .show.s a wondcrhil sen.-e of prooriety, when 
he quietly retires leaving his friend alone with his beloved. 
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AUSINARI 

The Queen make"! an impression of superb dignity and nobi- 
lity of heart. She pray-, for the success of her husband’s love-affair 
and wishe-, to keep affectionate relations ivith the King's beloved. 
She dries nut figure ninth m the drama, but the few glimpse.s that 
We get into her character leave a delightful impression of an Aryan 
wife. 

CITRALEKHA 

Citralt kill, the friend of (hvasi, is a very clever lady ; at the 
•ame tinit', .ht i-- delightfully nn-diievoiis and her pfayfiil prank-i. 
when Ifn.ei i-, most anxious about the success ot her love, create 
‘-otne gentle \et tilcasmg huniour. She is a woman witli msight, 
ca-ily detects her fnend's ‘ fnlllng m love’ and appreciates 
tl»' iMuUy ot the king’s palate, which she diaracten^es as 
ffTTpr fonterh Toi ' Tlr\'a,5i i.s, indeed very 

grtat ai is -een 'irom the prologue to Act IV and one. does not fail 
to miss her preseiue in Act V when Rambha takes the lead in cele- 
brating the festivities of the Prince’s 

A NOTE ON THE CONSTITUTED TEXT 

The text of tills edition is based on a aitical study of the MSS 
collations of the ViUjamoivatayam available in the edition of S. P, 
Pandit ("Bombay Sanskrit Senes No. XVI, 3rd edition, Bombay 
1901) and that of Dr. Friedricli Bollensen (St. Petersburgh, 1846), 
who has also made use of the MSS collation used by Robert Lena 
in his edition of the play' (vide Apparatus criticus ad Um'asiam, 
Br'roiini, 18141). We have also used the test commented upon by 
Rahganatha in the Nimayasagar edition of the play Lastly, we 
have consulted leadings from MSS of Katayavema’s text and com- 
mentary given in Profj C. D. Shastri's edition of the play, Lahore, 
1929) though the printed text m Prof. Shastri’s edition is not always 
that of Kafayavema). 

In settling the text we have followed the well accepted prin- 
ciples of depending entirely ujwn the evidence of the MSS (vide 
Dr. Sukthankar's Prolegomena to tlie critical editioY of the Maha- 
hliarata). Where all MSS agree, of course no doubt need have 
ari-jan regarding the authenticity of the text ; in the ca.se of diver- 
gence of MSS we have followed the evidence of the majoiity ; and 
in the case of MSS arranging Ihetnaelves equally, or fairly equally 
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on two opposite ‘-itlc-'-ie. m the ca^e of real dispute — wc have 
preferred the icadinc of the Krilayavema recension of the play, \t'hii'h 
ri'prisents the sliorter and the more leliable text (while R:int;a- 
nfitha appears to follow the longer version, which is also n present- 
ed in Dr. flnllen-'cn’s edition). 

For the sake of the more inquisitive student, we have ttoled 
imixntanl v ,1 in the fixitnotes to the tint In this conneaioo we 
haw Hsvd the following abbreviations' — 

B - Bollenscn’.s edition fSt, Petersburg^ 1816). 

K •- Kaitiyavema (Prof, C. D. Shastri's edition, I^hore, lt>20), 

P---S. P. Pandit (BSS. XVI). 

R “ Rafiganfitha fNinjayasagar edition). 

A. a K. stilt of all this we can claim that our teM it as little 
ctlcetie as possible. 

One more featuio of our text need.s mention. The MSS show- 
no uniformity m .spelling , ,so much i,s this the case that one and 
thi. same MS spells the same word differently in different places. 
SvicVi vgai-aViPTiS •a\u WM’iuoVttiii, ■aM 'kss tot fotostd Yht Yiei'Atiy 
principle of normalising the text, eg we imanably use 
(not Cnot ^u) and so on. 



DRAMATIS PERSON.^ 


Males 

Tm'-W. 

'IlFTf^'S; ■ a^'istant to thp Sutradhara. 

* Kuil' Ilf PratiAliSna, (lie Hero of the play. 

♦rrhTT! Vidu'-alca, the contlflanl of the Kintr. 

'I’hi' 'loll of PujutavE-"'. 

A (iivim 'rii;c. son of Biahnia. 

I'sftfrsfi - Klin; oi the tlandhaiva-:. 

‘ hamberbin. 

^ pnpiK of thf sa^e Bhaiata 

Ft.M.\LES 

-A hta’.cnly nymph the Heroine of die play. 

■■ -^nuther nymph, hei confidante 

fjyiT —Other nymphs, companions of LTrya^f. 

^rfFEI, ) 

—Tilt ipiecn of Piiruravas and daughter of the king of Ka^T. 
W7feBI ' of the Queen. 

Hf'Trff - A Ptnialf ascetic named Satyavati. 

(jlfltR CH.AK.\CLEUS MENTfONFD 
'ih»,' lord of the gods and king of hoavi.n. 

%i%< ' A di tnon. 

A holy sage, the traditional founder of the Indian drama. 


Mai d-jcrvanis of the Queen. 


' - A kraale attendant of the Ki 
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^j^It: — 1 ( ^'Miwg55mf?m I ) 

j#(^ I 

(Jfi^) 

j — ^ w#? I =1 o 

TRANSLATION 
ACT I 

He whom (the seers) describe in the Upanisads as 
the One Spint that remains after pervading heaven and 
earth; he. of Whom the epithet Isvara (Supreme Lord), 
not applicable to anyone else, is literally tme , he, who 
13 sought within by those who long for salvation, (and) 
who restrain the vital airs. Praija and others— may that 
Eternal One, easily attained through steady devotion and 
contemplation, grant you the highest beatitude! fl) 

(At the end of the Benedirtion.) 

SCtraduara, : Enough of prolixity. ( Looking towards the 
cm tain) llo! Marisa, come here. 

i Entering.) 

PisrplRst.vKi : Heic f am. .‘^ir, 

'I Reading oi R. K. omits il. 

%. 1 
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v^mw. 1 fiRi'3? i^^i! 

cffssRT qR5R7: ’?i^'44?l'4fe^i^ I 

■ — q^JflWT: 1 ( ^ ) 



(irfiTO??) 


swii^ 5 (t ^a[^gp^H|WRrq: i 

j%Tn8ni ii i) 

( jpTwr) 

1“ 'ffRifST^ Tfirais?^ # §?qwn^ ^ 

JT^ ■JTp.’tl I (qR5iTET?ff ^‘. i^q?3R^?T 

ntiT<fei 1 1 

— ( ^.4 ) 9?q ^ g jci^ ntfiqRR^- 

f{Cionf™?t 515?; I 

1^. (iq:j%;55r) W l 

g^: 

I.J n- i__.jj-i -i rT.i- i i - f^ Ti -- li I 

w:ai fl<jg i ^ r TnnVS53iT^ ii \ \\. 

mm [ 

1 B,R however, we follow K. 'TftT^r <^''fr 1 §^. 

mspm I ^ H 5fw i \ 

CTW^^q[(ltJRts3n5; B. V After R. reads ; H^trit fin^ 
tRsi^ qct vfrc. 1 5?rai^ W:?iT% 

[ V. I. Pis[4! noticed by R, 3 . ^vnTmrgt ate H ^ ii- 
^«^(B,K. i 
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SuTSi ; Man?a, the audience has often witnessed the plays 
of old dramatists I, therefore, will to-day exhibit one not 
hitherto represented, the drama named Vikramorva?iyam. Lt.t 
the baud of actors, therefore, be told to be attentive to their 
respective parts 

Pari ; As your honour commands. [Exit.] 

SfjTtH. ; I shall now request the honourable gentlemen 
lu'te ( With a bow.) 

Either through courtesy for us, your humble friends, 
or through your resiiect for the excellent hero of the plot 
(of the play), you will please listen with attentive niincls 
to this composition of Kalidasa (2) 

{Behind the Scenes.) 

May he help us, may he help us, whoever is a ffiend of 
the gods or whoever can travel in the region of the sky ! 

Sutra. ; {Lislening) Wliat sound, is it that is heard in the 
sky like the cry of the female ospreys as soon as I have finished 
my request ! (Meditating) Ah yes, I (now) understand it. 

The celestial nymph, born of the thigh of the sage, 
the friend of Nara, while returning after slie waited upon 
the Lord of Kailasa, has been captured in the midway by 
the enemies of the gods. -That is why this troop of 
Apsarases is crying for help (3) [ExtL] 


(End of the Prologue.) 



( fffT: 1 ) 

;CT‘ — q^gr^TT qi^3T| ^ g^qj^q^T^ =?[ 
-in5R-3# n^ i ( qfermf qR-qmf ^: 
q5R[ i ) 

( qq: afqjRq'ntir^ir ?T3n g^^qi gfT23 1 ) 

I gqfq^qRTt^ ql^%tf p:?q^ 
JTi^ wm gi^f 'flqfq: qftqw ^ i 
^^n-- BTgg^qrtf i ( ^rgg^qi^ i ) 

7i5r(— ^qiqrogg,! 

"i “ 1 ^ ^- 

qrt ^wt 1 q^f^r^qni^iqw^ i 'srs^^t 
gsTCEi 1 gi dtT f^3Tg^ iqq55ft f qg^qcqrd qi^TOw gqi- 
qRi!^ f|W-3^'-l[(goTI %l%|I^^aTT a^q 

qq ^ iT^ ( qpiitgqfra^: I ^[ cRti%tqfi;- 

V' qi'IlcRq g§3iit 1 qfin^ wrfcf; 

f?iq; I ^■^•. i m q; fqqg^-gM fil?:v?=ffn?q- 
f^grqif^T ^qq 
f^f^it^qr arlqq m g^?ir i } 

^ — -arfq ijq^ q?i^q qff; g ari^q ^f^i 
^IsEfT— 1 { <3^1%! l ) 

Xm — ^ t fe: I qi^'^ W: g?llRcqRqJM I 

1 ^ ^~ 

qRRRg? i ) 

1 5F»i{ i B. ). ’v ftrrfqqFiq ( B. ). \ srcgtq; i 



(Then enter the heavenly nymphs ) 

Ali . May he help us, may he help us. whoevei is a friend 
(it the yi'cls oi whoever can travel in the legion of the sky ! 

t Then enter 'With a toss of the utrlain, King Puriiravas 
tn a chariot and the charioteer..) 

Kinc, . Stop ciying aloud, coming to me, I’uriiravas, who 
am retuinin,c! after luiving waited upon the 'uii, pkibe to lei! 
mi’ wiieiice your ladyships seek protc'clion, 

lUMBiii ; Kiom the outrage of the demons 

King ; But m whta way has the outrage of the demons 
given you offence? 

Menaka : May Your Majesty listen "I hat dear friend 
ot ours, UrvasI, who is the delicate weapon of the gieat Indra 
when he la alarmed by the excellence ot die penance tot others), 
who eclipses LaksmI, proud of her beauty, and who is tlie orna- 
ment of Heaven, has been taken prisoner along with Citra- 
lekha just m the midway by the demon Kesin, living in 
Hirapyapura, who was seen all of a sudden (by us), while 
returning fiom the*abode of Kubera. 

King . Do you know in which direction the iniscieaat is 
gone ? 

Sahajanya ; In the north-east. 

King 1 Then give up soirowing. I will endeavour to re- 
store your friend (to you). 

Rameha : That is worthy of the descendant of the Moon 
only one degiee lemoved. 
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! \ vs 

KiNi. . Rut wlH-it; Will youi ladyships N\ait me? 

Au, On this peak ai the Ilcmakula. 

Kin'P Chaiiotoer, dnve the horsc'^ fa^^t tnwaids the nortlv- 

ya'-t 

ille ncU uccnrdiiigly 1 

Kint; {Murkini, the speed of the chariot). Well done, 
w(l) done;! with tins speed of the chariot, I may overtake even 
tlaiuda although lie had a stait ; with what ease then that 
otfendi'i of Indra ! for, 

These clouds pulvtiized (by the wheels) lly in front 
of the chariot like dust ; the revolution of tlie wheels pro- 
duces, as It were, tmothcr serits of spokes in the intervals 
of the spokes ; the long chowiies on the heads of the 
liorses are motionless as if drawn in a picture and the 
banner-cloth rests evenly between the point of the flag-staff 
and its own end, owing to the wind produced by the 
speed, (4) 

(yBxeunt the King iii a chariot and the chanoteer.} 

R,vmb}IA ; Friends, the royal sage is gone Let us, too, 
repair to the spot fixed upon 

The rest; Just so. (They rvait after gesticulating des- 
cent on the mountain ) 

Rambha Will the royal sage extract this dait from our 
hearts ? 

Menaka : Friend, don't you entertain any doubt. Even 
the great Indra, when war is imminent, invites him alone from 
the middle world, with great respect, and appoints him at the 
head of his conquering army, 

Rambha ; May he, at all events, be victorious in this case! 
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SAi!Ar\Ny.l ' {Paui.mg tor ti wlule) Chtu up, cheer up. 
fiis'ftds' fleie in wght the loyal saKe^s chariot, (named) 
witii its; flag bearing the symbol of the deer, stream- 
un high. Smely he could not hjve returned without ac 
oiiiipli''lnng liH object. 

\All look tvilli npttirited eyes ) 

( I'hcii enter the King miletl in a ihariol, the chanoteer 
find Uiruhl, with her eyes tlosed in fright, and supported by 
c itriikkhj. 1 

CnH\. . Let niy tleai friend, lake heart 
King Take heatt, take heart, fair lady 

O timid lady, the fear arising fiom the foe of the 
gods has vanished, for the greatness of the wielder of the 
thunderbolt i Indra j guards the three worlds. Open then 
these long eyes ( of yours i just like a lotus-plant blowing 
open big lotuses at day-break, lo) 

Qtra : Alas ! liow is it that she whose being alive is 
known only from her hard breathing, does not even now regain 
consciousness ! 


King : 

Her ladyship is terribly hightened. Foi, look 1 
Her heart, tender like 'the stem of a flower, doe? 
not as yet givr uii its tremor, which is indicated by the 
I yellow i sandal (laste throbbing btAween her breasts. (S) 
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CiTRA,. : Friend Urvasi, compose yourself. You appear to 
me to behave like one who is not a celestial nymph. 

{Urvasi regains cotisciousness ^ 

King • {Joyfully) 

Ah, youi friend is coming to herself. Look 1 
I'his fair-bodied one, almost entiicly relieved of bet 
mental stupor, appears like the night that is Ireing 
left by daikness on the appearance of the moon, or 
like the flame of a noctiunal fire mostly devoid of smoke, 
or like the Ganges legaming clearness after being render- 
ed turbid on account of the crumbling of her banks. (7) 
CiTRA. • Friend, lake com age. The accursed foes of the 
'i^ods have certainly been defeated. 

Urvasi ■ {Opening her eyes) (Are they defeated) by the 
great India who sees by his miraculous power ? 

CITR.A. : Not by the great India, but by this royal sage, 
Pururavas, whose might is equal to that of Maheodra. 

UhvaSi : {Looking at the King; to herself.) The de- 
mons have indeed done me a lavour. 

King ; (Observing closely Urvasi, who has completely re- 
covered; to himself]. It was but quite pioper that all the 
heavenly nymphs, who had been seducing the sage NarSyana, 
blushed on seeing this lady who was produced from his thigh. 
Qt she cannot possibly be the creation of an ascetic For, 
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In the act of creating hei, was it the moon, that 
sheds loveliness, who was the Crcatoi ! Or was it Cupid 
himidl, who concerns himself solely with the sentiment 
of love ! Or was it the month which has a wealth of 
dowel s 1 I For) how could the old sage, dull owing to his 
study of the Vedas, and who is devoid of all desiie for 
sensuous plcasuies, have been able to produce this beauty 
that fascinates the mind? (8) 

UkvasI ; Friend, where indeed, may those friends of ours 


CiiKA . The King, who vouchsafed safety, knows it. 

King . {Looking al Urvasi) (The group of your friends) 
js in gicat anguish. Let your ladyship see. 

Even he, m the range of whose eyes you chanced to 
stand but once, which thereby became fruitful, — even he, 
O beautiful one, would be uneasy without you ; what to 
speak then of your friends who cherish ardent love for 
you ! 19’) 

Ukvas! : (Aside) Noble indeed are his words. Or what 
wonder is theie if nectar flows from the moon 1 (Aloud) Hence 
my heart is eager to see him. 

King : i Pointing out with his hand.) 

These friends of yours, O fair-bodied one, stationer! 
on the Hemakiila. behold your face which has regained 
chtt'rfulncs's, like the moon fieecl from an eclipse. (10) 

CiTRA. ; Friend, behold. 

UrvaS! ; {Looking at the King wistfully) An equal shater 
in my grief, he seems to drink me (up) with his eyes. 
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CiTEA ■ (Meaningly) O, who (indeed)? 

URVAsi The group of friends 

Rambha ; (with joy) Here conies the royal sage, bringing 
with him UrvasT accompanied by Citralekha, like the moon 
gone near Visakha. 

Menaki : (.Observing closely) Both of our cherished de- 
sires have been accomplished • Our friend hoie has been re- 
stored, and this loyal sage too is unhurt, 

■ I'Vieiid, you speak rightly ; the demons are diffi- 
cult to defeat. 

King ; This is the mountain-peak, charioteer ; make tlie 
chariot descend. 

Charioteer . As the long-lived one commands. {He acts 
accordingly . ) 

King : {Gesticulating that he received a jolt; to himself). 

0 joy ! This uneven descent has compensated roe— 
Since it is owing to the jolting of the chariot that this 
shoulder (of mine) was touched by that of her, who has 
wheel-like (round) hips, so as to make my hair stand 
erect, and whicii (shoulder) appears to have made love 
sprout forth. (11) 

UrvaSi : (Bashfully) Friend, move aside a little 
CiTRA. ; (With a smik) I cannot. 

R.\mbha : Come along, let us pay homage to the royal 
sage. (Alt approach.) 
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Vs 


Kixa : Chanolttr, stop the chariot, please, 

Wliile this lady with beautiful eyebiows, who is eager, 
muts her friends who are equally eager, ]ust like the beau- 
ty of the (vernal) season meeting creepers (12) 

I 7'he cliamleer ads accordingly. ) 

XvMPHs , Congratulations to Your Majesty on your vic- 
loiy ’ 

KiNt: . (Congratulations loi youi ladyship.s on yom union 
with your friend ' 

IJRVAsi . (Alighting from the chariol, su Imported on the 
hand of OtTakklrl) Friend®, come along and embrace me 
closely, I did not really hope that I would iver again meet 
my friends 

(They hasten to unbrace her.) 

ICt.MDH.i. • It'Iay your Majesty, by all means, protect the 
earth for hundreds of Kalpas ! 

Ch.^rioteer : Long-lived Sir, a sound such as is due to 
the great speed of a chariot is heard in the eastern direction. 

And heie alights from the sky some one, wearing 
armlets of burnished gold, on the peak of the mountain, 
like a cloud streaked with lightning. (13) 

(The nymphs watch.) 

0, it is Citraratha. (Then enters Ciiraratha). 

CiTRARATHA : {Looking at the king respeetfully) Congra- 
tulations to your honour on the eminence of your valour, 
miugh to oblige even the great Indra! 

King : Hullo, Ix>rd of the Gandhaivas ! (Alighting from 
the chariot) Welcome to my dear friend. 

iThey clasp each other's hands.) 
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SWTlr^: 1 

CiTRA. ; Friend, having learnt from Narada, tliat Urva^i 
was earned off by Kesin, Indra ordered out the anny of the 
Gandharvas to recover her. Then on tiie way, having htaid 
from the bards a panegyric on your triumph, we have arrived 
tu ( meet) you here. Your honour will, therefore, please to sec 
India along with us, placing UrvasI here in front. Your ho- 
nour has, indeed, rendered signal service to the great Indra. 
See- 


Formerly she was handed over to the Lord of tlie 
gods by Narayaxia, and now by you, his friend, after 
liaving rescued her from the hands of the demon. fl4) 

King : Nay, do not say so. 

It IS assuredly the piowess of (Indra) the wielder of 
the thunderbolt that his partisans vanquish their enemies; 
even the echo (of the roar) of a lion spreading over the 
caverns of mountains scares away elephants i,15) 

CiTRA. : This IS but proper Modesty is indeed the orna- 
ment of valour. 

King ; This is not the occasion for me to see Indra. You 
will, therefore, take her ladyship to the Lord. 

CiTRA : As your honour pleases This way, this way. 
your ladyship 


(The nymphs set out.) 

UrvaSi : (Aside) Friend Citralekha, I am unable to bad 
adieu to the royal sage even though he is my benefactor. You 
will, therefore, siieak for me. 

CiTRA, ; (Approaching the King) Friend, Urvasi prefeis 
Uie request-- Permitted by Your Majesty, I desire to eariy 
Your Majesty’s fame to the abode of the great India just like 
my own dear friend.’ 
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King ; Fartwell, to meet a^ain. 

{All gesticulate flying up into the sky, along with the 
Gandharva I 

IJRVAsr ; (Gesiictdattng a hindrance in her upward move- 
ment ) 

0, my Ions necklace with a single string of pearls is caught 
liy the twig of a cieeper, (Turning lound on this pretext and 
looking at the Kingi. Citralekha, just extricate this. 

CtTRA. ; (Smiling) Indei'd it is caught veiy fast. It 
seems difficult to disentangle it Hmvevei, I will try. 

UrvaH Remember then these mrds of yours 

(Citralekhi gesticulates disentangling it.) 

King; (To himself) 

You have done me a favour, O creeper, by obstruct- 
ing her motion for a moment, inasmuch as she was once 
again seen by me to-day with her eyes turned towards 
their comers, and with her face half turned round. (16) 

CH.ASIOIEER • Long-lived Sir ! 

This missile of yours, presided over by Vayu, havmg 
hurled into the salt ocean the demons, who had offended 
against the Lord of the go^, has entered back into the 
quiver, like a huge cobra (entering) its hole. (17) 

King : Bring nearer the chaiiot then wi that I might gel 
into it. 

(Saying, be it so, the charioteer brings the chariot nearer; 
the King gesticulates getting into it; Urvasl looking at the 
King with a sigh, departs with her friends, and (.so does’’ 
Citraralha.} 
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Kino • {Looking up m the direction in ichich Urvasi went.) 
JMas I what a marvel that love should inspire an ardent pas- 
sion for an object difficult to attain 1 

This celestial damsel, flying up into the middle re- 
gion of her fatlier (i.e. the sky), foicibly teats away my 
heait hum my Ijody like the female swan tearing off a 
libie fiom a lotus-stalk the tip whcicof has lieen alioady 
cut off. (lb) \Kxeunl iimnex.\ 


End of Act I. 
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ACT II 


(Then enters the Vidu'^aha.) 

VidO'^akv Ha, ha ! Like a Brahmana bursting with thc 
firtsents (he has received) at invitations, bursting as I am 
with the secret of the King, I am unable- to lestiam my tongue 
m this crowd of meu. , I will, therofme, wait here in the 
eiivnons of the Vimfuiotsanga (palace-), where the Ciowd i^ 
thin, until my honouied friend risc^ from the judgnicnt^seat. 

[Walks about and stands there , 

(£H<cri«g)— Mato— I am commanded by the qVkh, the 
fi^iifrhipr_.of Thf- lor d KasT as foI lows — Nipunika, ever since 
bis mtum alter having waited upon the divine sun, my lard. 
appears to be distracted. Ascertain, therefore, from his dear 
friend, tlie venerable Manavaka, the cause of his uneasiness- 
But how possibly shall I oveneach that wretch of a Brahmaiia? 
But why, he can hold no secret in his bosom for long, am 
more tlian dew-diops sticking to thin grass. I will just hunt 
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juni out {Walking round and looking oh) Here is the vene- 
I able Mftnavaka, unusually tongue-tied, like a monkey drawn 
in a pictuic. I shall just approach him. (Approaching) 
Honoured sir, a bow to thee 

ViDU ■ Hail to youi ladyship' (To hitiiself) At the sight 
»»[ this knavish maid the king's seciet (seems to) burst foitli 
from my heart {Aloud) Nipui.iika, u hither ari' you going, 
'leaving your music exeicise’ 


NiPUNIKA . Just to see your honour at the instance of 
the Queen. 

ViDU. : What are Her Majesty’s commands ? 

Nipunika : The Queen says that your honour has all 
along befiiended her and that you never neglect her when she 
IS distressed owing to any unusual suffering, 

ViDU ■ (Surmising) May it be that my friend has given 
Her Majesty cause for offence? 

NiPtfis'iKA ■ Sir, the Queen was addressed by His Majes- 
ty by the name of the lady for whom he has been pining. 

ViPU . (To hmselj) What, has his honour betrayed the 
«i'cret himself ! Why should 1 now expiuierice torture by res- 
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luuiiint' my lonRue’ (Aloud) Why, was tht Queen address- 
1,(1 as Uivasp Ever since his honour saw hei, he has gone 
•mad and very much vexes not only her ladyship, but me too, 
< having Ix'come) averse to all recreation. 

Nii’CINIKA : (To herself) I have effected a breach into the 
fnrtnss of His Majesty's seertrt (Aloud) Sir, what shall I 
•■'Uy to the; Qu(\‘n? 

ViDU. : Nipunika, inform Her Majesty rt-sjxictfully that I 
shall Irrst try to wean away my friend from f the pursuit of ' 
this mirage, and shall then pay my resjxxts to Her Majesty. 

NiPUtjiiKA ; As your honour commands. ( [Exit.] 

(A bard behmd the cintauu 


Victory to Your Majesty ! 


Your office and that of the Sun appear to us to dis- 
charge a similar function--you drive away the dark (evil i 
tendencies of these subjects (of yours) beyond the con- 
fines of your kingdom, as the Sim dispels all prevalent e 
of darkness beyond the limits of the world, for the sake of 
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tlM; iKople ; this lord of luminaries (viz. the Sun) tests foi 
a while in the middle of the sky, and you too follov, 
your sweet will at the sixth division of tin; day ( ] j 

ViDU : (Listening) Here comes my friend after using 
from the judgment-seat. I shall just join him [Exit.] 

(End of the Prave-aka.) 

(Then enter the lone-lorn King and the Vidihaka ) 

Kino . 

Ever aince I saw her, that heavenly beauty has en- 
tered my heart, in which a breach has been made by the 
never-fading shaft of Cupid (2) 

ViDU ; (To himself I The jxxir dau^tci of the King of 
Kasi IS but rightly annoyed. 

King ; Have you preserved the secret entrusted to you 
safe? 

ViDU : [Sorrowfully, to hmsel)) Alas, alas ! I am duped 
by that maid ; else my friend would not enquire in this fashion. 

King : [Apprehensively) Why are you silent ? 

ViDu : I have so (effectively) restrained my tongue that 
I do not reply even to you in an off-hand manner 

King ; That's right ! Now where shall I divert myself 
Viml ; Let US go to the kitchen. 

King ; Wliat is there ? 
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VioO . Theie it will be possible- to beguile the love-lonq- 
iim' by havini{ a look at the preparation of the live varieties 
oi feyrfl, the materials for which have been collected together. 

King- iWith n y,itilc) There you will please youiself 
owing to tile presence of things coveted by you. But how 
pn-sibly shall I divert myself, hankei as I do after an object 
dilliciilt to obtain ! 

ViDi'j ■ I sfiy, have you been seen by her ladyship Uivasi? 

King What then 

ViDL f do not think she is difficult to secure 

King . You must know that this is (simply) your paitia- 
Iity (for me). 

ViDU, ; By talking like this you have simply enhanced my 
curiosity. Is her ladyship Urtasi peerless in beauty as I am 
in deformity ’ 

King Know, Manavaka, that it is impossible to describe 
her limb by limb ; hear m brief — 

Vlliu : I am all attention. 

King • 

a 

Her form, my friend, is the ornament of ams>j 

ments, the excellent deem at ion of decorations, and the 

counterstandard of compariwjn (o all standaids of confj 

pariMin. (3) 

3 
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fSHTtfi-St! 1 

Vmr : Hence it is that your honour ha'^ taken to tlie vow 
of a Cftlaka bnd, covetou-. of the heavenly raba (love, water). 


Kim; . NothiiiK savc^ solitude is the reftiite of a love-lom 
soul So jilease lead the way to the Pleasure-Garden, 


Vim"; {'hi himself) What escape (is theie)? (Aloud) 
'Ihi-. way, this way, your honour. {Turning urundi Your 
lionoui is beiru; Rieeted as a (tuest by this southern (courteous/ 
bieciie, inspired, as it weie. by the' Pleasuic-Gaiden 


King ; ( Observing ) This epithet is quite appiopriate to 
this breeze. For,” " 


Impregnating this Madhavi cieeper and making the 
Kaundi creeper dance, he (Vayu) appears to me like a 
lover, owing to his combining (in himself) sneha (honey, 
affection) and dfiksittya (southerliness & kindness). (4) 


VinO : May your devotion be* of a like kind. (Turning 
round a few stel>s) Here is tlie entrance to the Pleasure-Garden; 
may my lord enter. 


King . You shall entei first. 


(Both enter ) 


King ; (Looking before him) Friend, I was not right in 
believing that my entering the Pleasure-Garden would be a 
remedy for my distress. * 
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For, the; fact that I was desirous of enteiing the 
gulden so quid'’ ' 'orment, is indeed (like) 

the swimming . (on the parti of him 

who is lieing borne down by die force of the stream. (5) 

VinO • flow do you mean? 

King ; 

Already Cupid _smites my heart which is diffi- 
cult to be weaned away from its hankering after an object 
not easy to secuie , hc)\v much more so (would it lie tor- 
mented) when the mango-trccs in the garden, the seared 
leaves whererif arc plucked off by the breeze from the 
Malaya mountain, put forth (fresh) sprouts? (6) 

VidO. ; Enough of lamentation. Ere long Cupid himself 
will give you peace oflmiid 'Ey lulfifling your desire. 

King : I accept the words of a Biahrnana 

{Both turn round.} 

VidO. : Let your honour behold the beauty of the Plea- 
sure-Garden suggestive of the advent of spring. 

King ; 

Yes, I notice it at every step. For, here i? 
the Kurabaka-fiower, reddish towards its apex, like the 
nails of a (young) woman, and black in ite two sides; 
the fresh blossom of the Asoka, charming on account of 
its accumulated redness, stands ready to bloom ; on the 
mango-tree the new blossom is brown at the ends with 
the particles of pollen (as yeti slightly formed; (thusi 
0 friend, Vernal Beauty stands (midway) between 
childhixxl and youth (7) 

VidO. ; This bower of Atimukta crecfiers, furnished with 
a marble seat, is receiving you, having as it were itself made 
preparations for the reception with the flowons fallen by the 
stir of bees. Let it, therefore, bt* first favoured. 
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KiNfi Just pitascs you ' 

( 7 urnmg round both down ) 

Viufi. . Sitting at case heie, with your eyes charmed by 
IdVfly cieepcib, your honour may besuile your love-longini? 
Un UrvaM 

Kh\o . i Sighing.) 

Kneiid, my eye utown fastidkms by the sight of her 
Ijeauty, clots not fasten its affection on garden cieeperJ 
vvitii -looiung ^timnclics, altliough they have' blossomed 
foilh. (Kl 


Find out, theretore, some device whereby my clesiie may 
[j, fulfilled 


V'lDU . (With a smile) O, as the physician was to India 
who couited Ahalya, so am I to you, wistfully longing foi 
I'rvasi Both of us are mad in this affair. 


King . atfec^ .s agy ests the cpi^ e of ac tion | 

VidO. ; Heie I begin to think out. Don't you, however, 
disturb my meditation by your lamentation. 


{ Represents meditation ) 


King (Showing that he perceived some omen ; to htm- 
1 

That lady with a face resembling the full-orbed moon 
is not easy to obtain , and yet them is this indescribable 
play (working) of Cupid My mind feels (supremely) 
happy all at orice, as it the fulfilment of my desires were 
near at hand. f9) (Stays inspired with hope.) 

(Then inter Ur mil and CUralehJi'l, jlymg in the sky.') 

CiTKA : Friend, whithei ate you going without intimating 
to me your purpose? 
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UiwAii Friend, why do you now qucilion me after havma 
cut u joke with me when, on 'thtT peak of the Ilemakuta, myl 
fliglk into the heaven was obstracted for a moment by the! 
hviit of a creeper ? 




Ciiirv • ffaw you set out to (meet) the loyal saae, Puru- 
ravas ? 

UnvAsI ■ That is wliat I am alroiit, after thiowing ale 
bliame to the winds . ' ' " 



CiTRA, . And whom has my friend sent m advance? 


Urva^i : My heart 


Ctj'RA Consid&L-w dl by yourself be forehand 

verily 'impel^me. What is there to be 

consideted 


this). 


Citi 4. have^'B^img more to say in leply (to 
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•4\ 


l'R\ • 'flien show me the way so that we may not meet 
an oi>taek‘ while on oui way . 

V 

Cunt Calm yourself, my fiiencl Don't you remember 
ill'll we aie made proof anamst any insult at the hanrls of the 
enemy of the nods by ffis flolmt-.s, tfie piccoptor of the ends, 
who initiafid us into tlu mystery of lyitif; the ban, called 
\p.uajit.“i Clhe Invincible)' J 


> ' 

Lin'ytj • 0! how my memory fails me I 


C' 
X 


''tA 


' De<^cmditig In ^00, patii at 'the Siddlwii ) 
V'-V > 


CiiRt, . Hete have we auived at the palace of the loyal 
jage, w hich is the crest- jewel of Prati^thana, which, as it were, 
looks itself ( reflected) in tlie waters of the holy Ganges, winch 
are all the more sanctifying by their confluence with the Junina. 


UKVtsf . (Looking) One should lalher say that it is bea- 
ten transplanted (here). [Reflecting) Friend, where indeed 
may he, compassionate to the chslrtssed, lie 
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CiTK V : We shall find that out on ( oui > dcscendins; into 
tht I'leasure-tiarden, which i<? as if a part of the Nandana 
Fou't. iPaiadise) 

( Both descend. i 

Linn. : tlnoking. joylully) Fnend, heie is he expectiiij; 
yfiu just as the moon that has risen lirst expects mnonlisht 


URV\si • (Obsenmii) Fr4eBdrJii£_King now Ijpoks all the 
more charming thajp- when 1 saw him lirst. 

~ < 

'lar' 

ClTR\ t TrisJliut^^tural . come ^ng then, let us)^- 
protich. \ 

y' * 

URvnsi ; I shall, in the nt^ place, oyerheai him, stapdmg 
by his side, concealed-bv-the-Rtgs Aflrnn ^arm. He is saying 
irfimithing to hiS friend, who is by his side, in this retired place. 

CliR.^. : As you like l.Tkey act as described.) 


ViDU. ; O, I have hit uixin a plan ha youi union with 
your beloved, wiio is haid to obtain. 


(The King remains silent.) 
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! yys 

rjKVAsi • Who possibly caa this lady bf, who, courted by 
liiiii, thinks much of heisdf’ 


Ci'iin But why do you act the pait of a human being 'i* 

llRtAsi I am tifiaid to know it all at once by means of 
nil ilivine powei 


Vlpn . l say 1 have thought ouftr plah 
Kixi; Th?n say what it is. 

V'lDi' ; You! honour should enjoy sleep which would 
bnns about union in a dream , oi draw a portrait of her lady- 
ship Uivait, and sit gazing at It , 

N ^ 

Urvas! : ( Delighted i 0 ungenbrous heart, be of good cheer. 


King : Both are impracticable 


This heart is constantly pierced through by the shaft.s 
of love , how can I then get sleep which may bring about 
union in a dream? Nor shall teais fail to well into my 
eyes, t) friend, even befoie I have tinishecl drawing m a 
pictuu; that tair-faced beloved of mine ' ( 10 1 
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CiTRA ; My friend, did you heai ? 

UKVAbi • I did ; but tlien it is not enough to conv’ince my 
iieart. 

Vinij. : My intellectual poweis go only so far and no fntit^^ 

Ust'l' 

Kino ; i With a ) 

Euhd she docs not know my c\tit'mely' poig- 
nant mental toituie-, or she disregards me* though 
my love for her is known to her through her divine 

power. Let the five-arrowed god (Cupid) accomplish hia^l 
— - ^ 

object by making my longings for union with that jjerson^^ 

vain on account of their not having borne fruit. ( U ) 
Chka. -. Did you hear ? 

URVAfi'i ; Alas ! Alas ! He takes me to be so ! I am 
t however) unable to stand before him and give him a reply 
I want to make a reply by means of a birch-leaf created/ by 
my power^ 

Chra. ; I approve of it. t «v,U VU, 

iUrvaii lakes it up hurriedly, and does as desaibed.) 

VidO. : tSeeini) Help, help ! O what is it, that has lallen 
m front of us, like the slough of a scrjient ? 

King , lObsewing) It IS some writing on a biich-leaf. 
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HI 

VwO. . May it not be that a writing indicating equal love 
on iiei part has been dropped by the invisible lady Urvahi, on 
hearing your lamentations’ 

Kino • Nothing is inaccessible to one’s desiies. (Taking 
il up and remUng it to kinmlf, joyfully j Friend, happy (in- 
cirtd' was youi Kue« 

Viol . May your honom be now pleased : I am anxious 
to hear what is written herein 

Urva^i Well done, sir, you are a refined person 

Kino ; Listen ( Reads ) 

My loid, if indeed I, whose heart is not known to 
you, be really so disposed towards you. who are in love 
with me, as you have supposed me to be, then how is it 
that even the breezes from the Nandana garden become 
exceedingly hot to my person, lying on a bed of Pdrijdta 
flowers crushed owing to my restlessly rolling there- 
on? (12,13d 

UrvasI : What reply would he make now ’ 

CiTKA. ; Why, his limbs which are playing the rSle of a 
lotus stalk have already answered (for him). 
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fa 'Si 

ViW', Happily youi honour has scaired some consola- 
i.iii ai I ‘-(Cure some pre-sent (of sweets) when I am hungry. 


Kino • Wliy do you call it a mere consolation ? 


This ying of my beloved, declaring her equallyj^ise 
li,ive. emlxjdyitig a charming sense and mscfiEFcTon a leaf, 
i-. liij fiKTid. as It weie. the face with upturned eyclaslies 
th tii^' Lidv 'Viih bi'.'imhiiK eyes, coming close to ray 
face ( 14) 

UrvaSI : Now we have an equal love for each other. 

KlV(, Friend the characters may be soiled by the per- 
spiration on my fingers ; hold this autograph of my beloved 


VlDU. : (.Holding it) Will the lady UrvaS disappoint you 
as regards theii fruition after having caused your desires, to 
blossom forth? 

Umsi : Friend, while I comtiose my heart, which is timid 
to approach him, do you show youiseU into his presence and 
say w’hatever is pioper for me to .say. 


ClTR\. ; Be it so. f Withdrawing the Tiraskarkil charm 
and tippnnichhg the King) Victory, victory lo Your Majesty ! 
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H''. 


Kiw: - < With joy) 

Welcome to Your ladj^ship ; bk<-:crl oni“, Unaccom- 
pfiiioc! lij" tliat friend of yout?. you do not delight me 
iiictw,! M) much, as the Jumna hirmerly ‘^cen at the con- 
fiuena (with the (iariges; does ntrt v/ithout the 

CnR\ I say. the low of clouds tirst makes its appear- 
.irice, and tlieii the lightning 

Vinu ; (/Isidfj What! Is not this Urvaii. but (only) 
die beloved friend of her ladyship 

CiTRA. : Bowing her head to Your Majesty, Urvasi begs— 

King ; What are her commands ? 

CiTRA. ■ Your Majesty was my only refuge in the mis- 
fortune arising from the enemy of the gods ; I am now mightily 
oppressed by love inspired by your sight , 'i'ou Majesty may, 
therefore, once again take pity on me. 

King : 0 sweet-faced one ! 

You speak of that lady ol pleasing appeal ance as be- 
ing full of longings, but you do not see Rnuravas tor- 
mented on her account. This pmyei puKteding from love 
is common to (us) both. A piece _nf bcai0l.J)ron is fa 
to foe welded with anothe r leuually) heate d. ( 16 ) 
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5 1 

CirR\. : {Approaching Urvaii) Friend, come Finding 
that Cupid is even more merciless fto him; than to you, I 
have become a-mei)sengBLpf_your lo^ 

Urvasi : (Withdrmvmg the charm of concealment) Ah! 
yiin have so suddenly given me up. 

CiiR.\. ; A aliort while- 4ua:eaf ter Luiball-hee„wj'P jj^es up' 
and whom ; in the meanwhile, ob'crve the fonnalities. 

UhvaSI ; {Bashfully \ Victory to Your Majesty! 

King ; Fait lady, 

Victory, indeed, is mine, to whom you address this 

word 'victory', which is nevei addressed to any person 

other than the tlrousand-eyed Indra. (17) 

(Taking her by the hand, seals her.) 

Vmu. : Lady, why do you not salute this BtShmana, an 
c'-teenied friend of tlie King ? 

(Urvaii hiHis to him with a smile > 

Vim". ; May good luck attend on >oui ladysiiifi ! 

{Behind the scenes, a heavenly messenger.) 


Citraleklia, hurry up Urvasi. 
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fedWtSf 5 1 

The Lord of the gods, along with the Guardians of the 

Quarters, is desirous of rvitncssmg to-day the dramatic 

performance, in which the sage Bhaiata has instiucted you, 

I and ; in which are embodied all the eight sentiments, and 

wherein theie is graceful acting. (IS; 

(All Ihltm , Ihvasi gesticulates sinrow) 

CmiA. ; Did my fiuml heat the winds of the heavenly 
on. ‘■angel ? Ask His Majesty's leave (to go). 

Urv.\m . My words fail me. 

CtrRA. : Your Majesty, this peison is dependent. With 
Your Majesty’s leave, therefore, she wishes to escape giving 
efftnee to the gods. 

King; (Steadying his leords with difficulty.) I cannot 
“land in the way of the Lord’s command unto you. But then, 
you will please remember me 

(Exit with her friend, Uivasi, gesticulating sorrow att 
separation.) 

King- [With a sigh) Friend, my eye« arc now, as 'if 
wwe, useless. 

ViDU : (Wishing to show him the letter.) Why, here is 
this- ■{ Having half uttered these words; to himself) Alas, 
alas ! I did not, through my carelessness, notice that the liirch- 
kif had dropped from my hand, stiuck with wonder as 1 was 
ar the sight of Urvasi. 

King : My good Mhw. what is ii that you are, as it were, 
teirous of saying? 
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Vlt>0. :Do not be dispirited. Urva-i, to be sure, is deeply 
in love with you. She will not slacken her love which has 
.,’one so far, 

Kt.vf; : 

My mind, loo, tellh i me) Uie '•nine. At htr ^ 
deiMituri’, she, not mistr ess o f her own person. d('[X)sit«l 
with me, as it were, her heail ovei which she had control,^) 
by' means nf her sighs, wlncb-wtuu indicated by the hcav-,^ 
ing_r)_l _lier_bi_t'ast3. 1 19 ) 

VlDU. : (To bimseln My heart trembles since the king 
would now make mention of the birch-leaf ! 

King : How shall I now divert my eyes ? / Recollectnig) 
Ah yes, please bnng me the bircli-leal. 

VlOU : ( Gesticulates sorrow) Alas ! It is not to be seen. 
It has gone along Urva<2’s way. 

King ; A fool that you are, you are careless in every- 
thing. You should now look for it. 

ViDU. ; I Rising) It may be just here, or here, i Gesticu- 
lates searching.) 

( Tkm enters the Queen^ the daughter oj the King Kfisl, 
accompanied by Iw}' aWet^iSsi) 

Queen : Nipupika, did you inform me rightly when you 
^ard that you saw ray lord enter this aibour of creepers in the 
company of the revert'd Miltjavaka? 
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«^ver bt-fori' uinncjly informed your 

ladyship, 

Qwtf.N In tlliat case, screened by a creeper, 1 lisl en 
to his confi d ential talk ( so that I may know i whether what 
\ou told nu- IS true or not 

NiPti\lK\ • As Youi r,ad>>hii) please^^' 

QtiS.bN , ( Tuniim xnmil > Ni[(Unik‘(, what is it liki- ai' 
old ran that is beini' blown hither by the southern breeze? 

NiuliMKa ; {Observing) My Lady, it is surely a birch- 
leaf, tile chaiacters wtieieon become visible as it turns round. 
O joy ! It has stuck to the edge of Your Ladyship’s 
anklet. (Picking it up) How now ! Your Ladyship may read 

It 

Qceen ; Read it to yourself, m the first place ; if there 
be nothing objectionable, I shall then hear it. 

NipuinIKA ; (Acting accordingly ) My Lady, it appears 
to be the very same scandal. Methinks, it is a poetical cnm- 
iKisitiori by Urvasi, addressed to His Majesty. It has fallen 
into our hands tiirough the carelessness of the revered 
Mfuiavaka. 

Queen ; If so, let me know its contents 

(NipMiik~i reads out the same as mis already fead OUl 
by the King.) 
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firriTJTysf s I 


Qt" r.N With this, veiy ijic«ent I -hall ]ut,i ikav ( ) 
,, r thni lovei of the nymph. 'Ske turns uiuitd toKnids the 
tiJunir nf cncpos along with hei altendanh. i 

Vriiu ■ Friend, what is it that is seen on the border of 
Ihe !)l(‘.i<'ur('-mount adjominjt the Framadavana, and lloatiiiK 
I a the ind 

J\IM, I Rising) Veiu'iahle South Wind, friend of Ihe 
''imtitt ! 

Blow away the pollen ol the fioweis of cacpers ro- 
thered by the Spring foi scattering perfume . what pur- 
poae of yours is served by vainly carrying away the auto- 
graph of my beloved expressive of her love ’ For you. 
who aie known to have courted Aiijana, are aware that 
It is by means such as these, calculated to divert the 
mind, th at a love-lorn uetson sustains himself. (20; 

NiPtii^’iKA : Afy lady, this veiy thing is being searched 
foi 


Queen ; I see ! 

Viuu : O, I was deceived by a irtacock's feather ri«em- 
bling a withered Kesara flower. 

King : I am totally undone ! 

Queen : { Appnmhing) My IxnrJ, enough of ixcitement 
Here is that birch-leaf. 

King ; i Flurried) Ah, it is the Quein ! Welcome to the 
Queen, , 
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Vni'f. ; f imwel- 

Kk\(, • (Abide) Friendjjwluit-jJtaixcdj' k there’ 

Viitu • What elhe can a ttiief do when he is caught with 
ill-, hiioty? 

KiWi ; 1 A.'iif/c ) Fool, this is not tlie time for jesting. 
iAluutl) Queen, this is not wlial I was IcMikiug tor, This 
'■latch of ouis IS for quite a diffeient object. 

Queen ■ Is it ‘protrer that you should conceal your good 
foitune ’ 

ViDU Madam, hasten his meal so that it may cure him 
of biliousness 

Queen Nipuuika, ho\r well has the Brahmaiia come to 
his friend’s help ! 

VlDU. : Madam, you know that even a ghost is conciliated 
by a dinner. 

King ■ Fool, you make (prove) me guilty peifoice 

Queen . It is no fault of y ours : it is mys elf a lone that 
offend by standing beforej^tL-evun-wlitiE-rijrj'-lwwence has be- 
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1 7 ti%awite 5 ^ 'PS^I^RW is the uniforin reading of robs.; 
K., however, whom we have followed, offers a reading which 
gives excellent sense. ^ |i^frf ( R. B. ). 



coiiuT'^iTnftr'miwdetjrnc. Away_shalLJ_gLV from litm {SeL- 
out. gtsliculahng anger.) 

King . 

/ I am hurely the ottcnder ; tx; plea-xid, O lady 
kith like thejlantain tree , tefrain fumi anger. 

/Whin the master is angry, how ixissibly can the serYant*^ 
I Ik innocent’ f21i 


i I'.alLL~aLJi £r feet . ) 


Qi'LLN . ( To luisds^ Not tha^l am SiO hght-heaited as to 
make much of this •-upplication, but tfienTTim afraid of the 
regret manas3itie^HJ}»H~;roy^;^’diS3u^ my Lord), (Exit 

uttli her atteriSaiTtSTtpaftitglhe King i 

VidQ : The Queen has gone awaj, sullied (unreconciled, 
turbid) like a stream in the tains Rise'nrnTxIease i, theiefore 


King 


Friend, this is not unfea^onable. Note, 

The prapmation of loversr-tliougli ajuchcd._j,n hun\ 
.argds^ofjjallant t.xpiessions, does not, if la c king in ^enume ’’ 
Jjioysp enter 'file hearts ttr-wttTnen who knoW;3ifIiH~Tl is, just 
(few a gem wit" ■ "Soes not win the 

/ijaiart ot the > 

Vinu. : Tht»"is-fn.i7wtrable to,j’im. Surely a iXirson siiher- 
ing fiom sore eyes cannot hear the sight of Uie flame of a 
hmip. 

# 

King Ni)*..£ay-nuLjsa4-diwu(de-I~liHVfe wd. my heart on 
l'r.VjlA f still entertain the sampJuglr.iegard for the Queen. 
But now that she'hris~Hljfhteff my piostrations.~I" shall show 
inditference-towards her. 
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1 lEwtR: ( R. K q^qqri ( R. b. ). 



Vim", ; Let your indifference be held in abtiyance ftu a 
v.'iiilr ^'ou! lionom should save the hie of a huni'ry 
Itrihniana It is hifih time to bathe and dine. 

Kino ■ < Looking into the sky\) 

h H past mid-day. 

ttppiessed by heat, the peacock mK flown in tlii‘ cikjI 
ihisiti lound the mot of a tiee , the Iwes, having foiccd 
open at the top the tlf«vei-bufl'- of tlu; Kau.iikaia, lu; 
-nuKly inside ; the duck, aliandoninR the hot water, levirts 
lo the lotiis-plant oTrThe bank, and the cafted paimt in 
the plensure-hou'-e, hein^ exliaustul, liei*'' ff>i watei toy,) 


omnes.) 


End of Act II. 
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retain ^ 3 following K. 



ACT III 


(Then enter two pupils af Bharata.) 

Fum’ . FrMul, I\(llava, jou wme mack U) cauy Hvit 
by <iui pmceptoi v/ben ^oint; to the jibodo of the Ktfat Indra, 
v.liila I was entrusted wttii llio woik of ijuardinf; the flm-saii 
c'uaij Ifciice I ask you wfietliei Hie lie.ivtnly audienu- wa‘ 
j'loaa'd with the diamalic iK;r[onnaiia’ diu-clcd by oui pie 
Ceptol 

FkonI) • Cilava, I cannot Kiy wUethei liie auditna; wa~ 
pka'cd HI not, but it was conipletdy alwuln'd in the seveial 
utimedts in the play, Lak-inl-Scayamvaia. conipoHicl by 
^alav■asLi. Howevei 

Fi«->r . "^'our incompit'tf switencn "ams to imply a fault. 

SiiCON’D ; Yc* In that ix’rforniana I'rvau atumhlnd m 
hci speech tlirougli carelessness 

FiksT . How possibly? 

SECOND . UtvaCi, playing the part ot Lak?mi, was asked 
by ilenaka, playing the pait of Varuni,— ‘ Friend, here arc 
a'sombled the eminent persons iii ail the three woilds, the 
Guardians of tire Quartets along with Ive^ava. On w'hom have 
you fixed your affection?’ 


Ftks i' IVlint next 
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4 gay 555n?[crrqgf| f^Jiiar qq qfoiq ( R. B. ). 



; 1 

SkoMi Then, wlit-n hlu* oni?hL to have said, ‘ nn Puui- 
• .oiiama,' the wouls, ‘on Puiutavas’ escaped Ikr lips 

Fii(st ■ 'I he serise-ori'ans act towards the fultilmeiit of 
wh.ilevn Js pre-ortlained Wa^ not our preceptor aiit;ry with 
her 

irl'tONi) ■ (Jt couise slu was cursed by the pieceptor, but 
the meat India favomid liti. 

ITiJsr ; How do you mean? 

SekiKU • ‘Since you have disie>;aukd niy instruction, you 
will have no place in heavt^'— -this was the curse pionounced 
by the pieceptoi At the dose of the performance, howevei, 
the great India addressed her thus as she stood with her head 
hung down in shame--* I must in this matter do some good 
turn to the royal sage, my ally in war, on whom you have 
feed your affection. Therefore, go and enjoy at will the com- 
pany of Puruiavas until he sees an offspring born of you' 

First ; That is becoming to the great Indra who knows 
the heails of others. 

FECONU \ Loukmg up to Ike SitU) In the cour:.e of rui 
conversation, we hare ovetlooked the hour of our preceptoTs 
hath; come along, then, let us be by his side. [/iwimf | 

End of (he Mi'ia Viskambhaka 
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'i ( E. ). '=i sn^qf (E. B. ). ^ “ISFIf: K- followed 
by Pandit, against mss, evidence. 



gHPTtSf S 1 


\S\S 


{Then enlDS the ChamberUnti i 
CiiAwracR ^ 

'Ertry householder strives to actiuiie liches m ^ 
his youth, later tin old af;e), relieved of Kfe 
burden by his sons, he can enjoy rest. Ow old aitc, on\ 
the other hand, daily wabtinR away the body, has taken ^ 
tlif form-nf -swt'tilzttifi. Alas ! hard is tht office of looldnt'.,^^ 
attei the harem ! (1) 




{Wfilkin^ about) I am thus ordeied by the dauRhter ol 
the Kidr of Kiusi who is obseiviiu; a vow ■ “ 1 have already 

lequestecl Ilis Majesty, leaving aside all ( jealous i aiiRer, 
throuRh Niputiika, for the fulfilment of my vow You will 
t kindly) reirat the same request in my name" I shall, there- 
fore, now see His Majesty who must have finished his evening t 
prayers (Turning round and looking) Delightful, indeed, is 
the evening scene at the royal palace ' For, here 


The peacocks, drowsy with sleep at the approach of 
the night, perch on their roosting rods, as if they were 
carved out (figures) ; the projecting eaves of the roots 
have the pigeons thereon confounded with the volumes oj ' 
incense-smoke issuing from the lattices, ancy the elderlfc 
inmates of the harem, devoted to the customary rites, are 
placing the bright lights, auspicious at even-tide^ in varims 
places strewn over with offerings of flowers. ^12) I 
(Looking tmvards the curtain) All, His Majesty is coming 
in this 'direction. 

Surrounded by the torches held in their hands htj 
the female attendants, he looks like a mountain in motioi^ 
its wingrndMje^g lopped off, with the tall, blossominB 
Karnikfira trees along its slopes fS) R 

J shall just wait for him standing within the range of his 

sight 


i Then enter the King as described and the Vidfmka.) 
King: (To himself ) 

I passed the day without much difficulty, my lovev 
longing being forgotten in (the midst of) state-affairs! 
but how, indeed, am I to pa.ss the night, with its hourl 
(appearing) long for want of diversion? (4) 
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(R, B.). 'Ntsww gsq 

(B. ). H9ti#|3CTIii;i (E.). 





Chamber. : ^ Approaching) Victoiy, victoiy tn Voiir 
.\Ia]t“'ly ! Ths; Qutit-ri begs to say- A good view of the moon 
can fx; had ftnm the tenace of the Mamhatmya palace I 
W!'!) to tarty theio in the company of ■^'our Majesty till tin 
hour the Moon ib in conjunction with Rohini 

King • Noble Latavya, convey 'to the Queen that it 'hall 
III as she desires 

Chamber. ; As Your Maje-.li command-. [Exit ! 

King • Ftiend, can this action of the Qiieui be leally 
meant loi the purpose fof tlie lullilment) of the vow? 

\ 

Viuu ; I fancy that her ladysfiip is full of remoise, and 
iishcs to make amends for tla slighting ol your prostration 
indei the pretext of this vow 

King • You have said the liglit thing For, 

Proud women, who scoinfully treat the prostrations 

tof then husbands', though subsequently stung with re-| 

raoise, feel secretly ashamed of themselves on account of| 

the conciliatory acts of their husbands. (5) i 

Lead, therefore, the way to the terrace of tlie Mani- 
harmya. 

VidC. ; This way, this way, np* Lurrl. By this crystal 
staircase, looking like the ripples of the Ganges, may yum 
honour ascend the Maniharmya palace, delightful at eveninu 
time. 

king : You may ascend iirbU 

tAll gesikulate ascending the stairs. > 

VlDi'. ; I Marking) Sir, the use of the moon must be 
(quite) at hand, since the face of the Eastern Quarter* rid 
of darkness, apjreais charming to the view 
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<Jiii; I ( R. B. }. V «e^?T3l ( R. B. ). H ^^Tnqi% l ( B. noted by 
R. m a T?. F, ) 



KiN'. • You havc^well said. 

1 )arkness beinR chased away by the rays of the moon, 
coucealc'd behind the nsin^-mountam, the face of the 
Eastern Quarter attracts my eyes as if by the tying up 
(jf he! curls. (6) 

Vinn. ; fla, ha! Sir, here ust's the King of the twitv- 
iKirn, looking like a bioken ball of sweets 

Kino- \Wtth a smile) Everywheie a glutton thinks of 
Kit'iljk'S alone [Folding his hands find himnng) Veneiable 
I-ord of the Night ! 

A bow to you, who entei the Sun for the religious 
rites of the pious, who gratify the Gods and the Manes 
with nectar, who dispel darkness prevailing at night, and 
who have placed yourself on the crest of Siva ! ( 7 j 

{Rises.) 

ViDU ; Friend, permitted by your grand-fathei in words 
transmitted through a Brahmana, you may take your seat, so 
that I, too, may sit at ease 

Kjng ; {Accepting the words of the V'idusaka, sits, look- 
ing at the attendants) When there is bright mixm-light, what 
1 -^ the good of these superfluous lights? You can, thert-foro, 
take rest, 

AttendA-NTS : As Y'our Majesty commands, i ExvtmL \ 

King ; {Looking at the moon) Fiiend, it would be <wet 
a ttKiteiP before the Queen arrives While we are ^lone, 
therein^ I will tell you the state rn^ mind. 

fit 
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R. ). \ R. B. ). 



I 

ViDi" ; Why, it is tw) apparent Hut cnnsideruiy 
(Urvaii’s) intense love (for you), it is, indeed, possible tor 
you to sustain yourself with the bond of hope 

King . Exactly so ; but then my mental angu ish is veij 
ncilfc 

r — l' 

As tile ciuicnt of a rivf.i, whose impetuous flfn\ 
cliecked by the impediincnt of uigi'cd locks, iW’ 
hioken into a hundred channels, so love incieast'ijjsi,u|\ 
dicdfoldtwhen the happu)ca».juLuini m.,is.Sa'S*^ ^ 
cles 18) " j 

Vii'i'j , Since you ap(»ar mote charmint; with your 
driKipinR limbs, I believe, the union with your beloved is not 
far off 

Kino , {Gesticulating that he moiks an mnen) Friend, 

. JThk right arm^ withjts throb bings, comforts me, who 
am deeply afflicted, just as you do with words inspiring 
hope. f9) 

ViDU. : The words of a Brahmaiia cannot indeed be 
falsified 


( The King sits in a hopeful mood ) 

(Then enter, passing through the -sky, Vn'ail tliessed as 
an Ahhmnhd, and Cilralekltd.) 

UnVAsi : (Looking at herself) Fiiend Citralekha, do you 
like this diess of mine as an Ahhisdiiku, decked with but 
a finv ornaments, and covered over with a blue garment ? 

CswA. ; I have no voids to piaise it. I am only think- 
ing ■ I wish I were Puiuravas! 
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5 1 

IfRVASf . Flipnd. U)ve command*; you -Take me soon trs. 
th(; abode of tiiat lovely person 

CiTRA . Why, we have (alu-adyi arrived at the abode of 
umr lover, which is, as it were, the peak of the Kailasa tians- 
foi mod 

VjivMi : Then just ascettain by means of yout .siijiri- 
luilural ixiwer where he, who has lobbed roe of my heait, is. 
and what he is doinij 

CiTRA : (Meditating , to herself) Well, I will jest with '' 
her a while, i Aloud) Friend, here he is (to be found,) in i 
place fit for enjoyment, experiencini; the pleasure of union wit i 
his beloved, obtained in fulQlment^of his desires (or . cor- 
jiired up by his iniasination.) 

(Uivasi gLSlictilalc'i sin row ) 


CiTRA. • O you, simpletoii,-wtet-ait Jrei thim uht (can you 
eiiteitainl about his nniou.^with a lielovt-d (other than your- 
self)^ 

Urvasi . (With u btgk't My_un^tiinxiii5 ente^ a 
suspicion/ 
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; 1 

CnK\ • [Looking) Hen is tlu- loyal sagt ^mUd on Hhe 
tiiiace) of the Martiharmya palace, accoinpanicd j-olely by !ih 
friend. Come, therefore, let us approach him 

(Both descend.) 

KiNt, ; Friend, lovc-toiment increases with the advance 
Ilf the nifilit 

( 

nwwV'-i . My heart tnniblis at these eciuivocal words Lefv 
ns hear, Ik’uik cottcealetl, his conlidential talk until our doubts \ 
itre cleared r— 

CitRS ■ As you like, 

VluO I say, enjoy these moon-beams lull of nectar 

KtNt, • Friend, this malady cannot be cured by any means, 
Mich as this See 

Neither a fresh bed of flowers, nor the rays of the 
moon, nor the sandal paste applied to the whole of the 
body, nor necklaces of jewels are capable of dispelling the 
pangs of love Either that celestial damsel, or. . . 

Urvs‘^ 1 • Oi who eis^' 

King ; 

Or conversation about her. cairitd on m pruate, can 
mitigate it. MO) 

I’RVAfti : t^Jiwwt, you have rfore uu«'.tK,d_tlisj; Jiuit of ha^^ 
ing left me hiid passed over to tiTnl "* 

VinO. : Yes , 1, too. when 1 ilo not get ^ikhatb.ii and the/t 
delicious mangms, comfoit myself by talking alxiut, and wi^h-’S 
ing for, them, 
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Kiv, . Till'' i*- acci‘«ibk' (« vou (hcmevxr) 

Viiii. . Your honoui aho uoiild 'ccurt, hei (U‘ ioiip; 
Kixfr I'liund, I think that 

Chka Listen, >ou who rite not. ( as wt j , ''aji ^ierl, listen' 
Vini' ' What is it? 

Kino : 

'Ihis ''hoiildei of iniiH . pu-.«ed riKUinst lu'i shoulde: 
on account of the joltinu of the charioL iBjjiojuilv-bU'S'- 
ed (limbl-af thejK)dx,,.,ihe-TT'itnTt*thts*4wibsH^ a men 
burdcDr'-to thu-cuLth (ID 


CiTRA FriLiid, why do you delay now ? 

URVA.^i I Al^prnachwg utddcnly } Friend, f-fis Y laiebty 
Hiems tp bfr indiftcrent_jy!rft-w{ien-J-.ataiLd^^ }iim?“'«£(^^^ 

CiTRA ■ (With ti swijC) O yoUvJn^^ient one, you hav^^ 
noc yyi thcl i avv ii_tlitt-Zam>:^g ^ s pell ^ 

\ “b. 


(Behind the 

rhi- ’v\ay, this way, \oui Majesty 


(All Itsten. Vn’fdi, along mth her jrhnd, is mi i ' 


Vlbfi. • Alas ! The Queon is aptuoacitiiiv' Hold iuui ton 
gue, theietore. 


KtNt. : You. tou,_sit .with .aa u.AUu.ssion siich as would maj 


give a clue to the inward tlujughts 
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; I 

llKV^bi : Friend, wliat is to be done now? 


CitKA Don't iou bo nervous; we are invisible The 
Quo II of the loyal sa?e Sppoars to be wearing a dress which 
indicates that she has ba-n tasting and observing a vow She 
will not, therefore, tarry heie long. 


' Then enlox tliv (Jlimu, with altmdiinh currying the nwlc- 
nuL >1 nwaliifi in their hands i 


Qriii.N iTunitng round, and lookings Nipimika, the 
divme nv'on aiipeais all the mote charming in conjunction 
with RohinT. 


( M \ID : Why. the King, With Her Majesty by his side, is 
particularly charming. ( Turm round ' 


ViDf' ■ ( Looking I Sir, the Queen looks very charming to 
my eyes, to-day, — I do not know whether it is because she is 
going to give (me) a present of sweets, or because she wants 
to make amends for the slighting of your prostration, having 
given up her anger under the pretext of the obsemince of a 
vow. 


KIno • ( With a smile) Both things aie possible ; but then, 
yom laitei statement appt-als to me more. Since her lady- 
diip -- 

Clad in white silk raimmt. decked only with the aus- 
picious decorations, with her tresses marked with the 
Sprouts of the holy dun -} grass, appears to fie reconciled 
witti me, from fiei veiy pirrson which has given up its 
Isaugitty ^bejiritig under the piefext of a vow '12i 

Queen ; (Approm'htng' Victoiy. victoiy to my Dird’ 
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AttcwwM’S • VictfHy, victoiy ta Venn Mdjtsly 


VlDil • K'lay all be well with yoni laclynhip ’ 


Ki.No ; Wt'Icomt tf> the Qiiet-n. i Takes her by the hand 
and makes her si! down ) 


UrvasI . Friend, it is but ( highly t {irojier th.Hl she is 
.[tlecU-d null the title, Ik-vt. .She is not a whit infciioi to vsad 
point of splendtJtir 

Chk.v. • 'Hint is well Slid, and without jealousy 


QntON . I have to tullil a jiiuticuhn vow undei the aus- 
jtices of my Lord You will, thtiefore. put U]) with this obstruc- 
tion for a while. 

King • Nay, do not say so It is indeed a favour, not an 
obstruction. 


VidD : May such obstructions, accompanied by presents, 
be ficquent ! 

King ; Wliat is the name of this vow of the Queen ? 

(The Qmm looks towards NipuniM.) 

Nipu^Ika; Lord, it is calfed- J^rtVti imfimsgiZaHg fthe le- 
conciliation with the Itusband j 


King : (Looking at the Queen) If it be so, 

O ble'ised one, by this vow. you are wasting your 
body, as delicate as a lotus stalk in vai n. Why is t hat 
bondman, who anxiou'ily seeks your favour, to bt* pro- 
pi£ial£OOwr?-™i-l3) 
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; 1 

Uhva’dI ; Inrlfi'd. Iil* has a very high regard ior her. 

CiTR\ . You, bimpleton, gallants who have transfened 
their love lo othei ladies become alrtlreTTrcTre-cwiteous (to/ 
thi‘u, wedded wives) 

Queicn . I With (i mile I It is’sTircl3Mdir^ft<^-.+rlSiK^^ 
hiking tliis vow that my Lorrl it>.uuili‘.Jlu..yiy_s(;_raLich. 

Vim~ Be you silent It is not ptopei to oppose auspi- 
cious words. 


Qt'EEN Girls, bring the mateiiais of worshi[), so that 1 
may worship the lavs ot the mi» n on the Mamhmmya 
’'M , 


Attendants • As psur Majesty commands ; here aie the 
offerings of sandal-paste, flowers etc. 


Queen ; (Having acted tcorskipping the rays of the moon 
icilh sandal-paste, flowers etc.) Maids, hand over these 
sweets, given away as presents, to the venerable Mapavaka. 


Attend.ants ; As Your Majesty commands. Venerable 
Manavaka. this is for you 

ViOii : (Taking the dish of $ii'ectiiwats\ God hltss your 
ladyship ! May your fast Ireai manifold fruit.s ! 
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Quken’ • My LokI, just come here. 

Kino ■ Here am 1. 

QuI'EN ; ( Geaticulatms worship of the King, and bowing 
with folded hands) Cailinji the divine couple, Kohini and the 
Moon, to bear witness, here do I jiiopitiate my lord : From^ 
to-day, I will certainly- belutve affi’ctiooahiy- tuwauls.. any wo- 
man whom my l(ml.woon. and wJig,_on her jiait, longs for 
union with my..lord. y 

Ukvasi • O, I do not know what her words mean , ray 
heart, however, is quite at ease on account of confidence. 

CiTRA . Friend, your union with the lover will now be 
free from obstacles, fiermitted as it is, by the magnanim ous 
lady, devoted to her husband.*^- ^ 4 - 

u 

VlDU ■ (Aside) When the fish escajies, the fisherman, foil ■ f 
c-d m his attempt and grown depressed, says — ’ I shall securi # 
religious merit.’ (Aloud) Madam, is hi.s honour only 
t little} dear to you? 

QutXN ; Ford, I am an.xious to make my loid jimipy e v^n 
at the cost of my own happintss; from this much you ^a^ 
judge \VhethcFTie Is' dear to me oi not. 
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King : 






You have the power to give me ovu to another wo- 
man or to make me your slave ; but then, 0 timid lady, 

I am not such as-youTuspecTme to be. (14) 

Qiif'i'N : You may, or may not be s uch I have compkl- 
(>d the ruyfmuprns'iilana vow is pn^icrited. Come. giiK, 
kl us go (The Queen Uarh.) 

Kino • My deai, I am surely not conciliaterl, if you now 
go away, leaving me 

Queen . My lord, I have ijeyei before violate d ^ fe ff ules 
of a sacred vow. {Exit with uttendmtsi.) 

URVtii • Friend, the "royal sage appears to be fondly at- 
tached to his wife ; and yet I cannot turn my heart away 
(from him). 


CiTEA : But why should you withdraw your heart in des- 
pair ? 

King {Returning to his seat] Friend, has not the Queen 
gone fai away? U L>\ 


ViDU . Say fearlessly whatever you wish to say, -iJeiJady.- 
given you up, as a physician 


leaves 3B..incu£al5le42aticnti 


King ; Would that Urvasl — 
QrvaM ; May be blessed to-day ! 
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I \of 

King ; 

Tilt' bi'lnve'd one, bcini; lierseif invisible, may let fall 
on my ems at least the sweet jingling of her ankleU 1 Or 
would she, coming slowly fiom behind, close my eyes with 
hi! lotus-like hands! Or, having descended to this 
palaci', would she, moving slowly through nervousness, be 
brought to me perforce, step by step, by her clovei 
fiicnd ! (15) 

UuVA'^i : Friend, I wilt just fuHit this desiic of hk (Go- 
ing behind the King, she doses hts eyes.) 

(CUraklchi heiknns Iv the Vidnsiika ) 


King : ( GesHculating that h< tcch the touch ) Friend, she 
is that beautiful lady, sprung fiom the thigh of Narayapa 

VidO : How does your honour know? 


King • What is there difficult to know ? 

(No-other Jady can^ladden-mv-bpdi^.. tormented by 
love, with the (mere) touch of her hand; the ||ioon- 
l Qtu§ ~dp es-no t -bto onrJaf- (he ra y s of the by 

tl^Q§£ j)-tteLM QOa=. (16) 

Urvasi : (Taking o[f her hands, mid going atvay a 
Victoiy, victory to Your Majesty 1 


King : Welcome to you, O fair lady 1 (Seats her on the 
same seat as himself. ) 


CiTRA ; Is four) friend living in happiness? 
King ; It has, indeed, just come to me. 
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Ukvasi : I'riend, the Queen has given me His Majesty ; < 
and I liave, therefore, come in close contact witMiis body, likcyE 
a loving wife You will not, indeed, regaid mt* as offi^us. ^ 


VioO ; What, has the Sun set on you even here? 

King : (Looking at UrvaSi ) 

U you (now) toucli this txidy of niiiic: hecausc I titn 
given you by ttie Qiaeii, with wliose peimi^sion did you, 
at first, steal this heart? (17) 

CiTRA . Friend, she has no reply to make , now listen to 
a lequest of mine. 

King : I am all attention. 


CiTRA. . I have to wart upon the divine Sun in the hot 
season which follows the Spring. My fnend, tlierefore, should 
behave in such -a-waw-that-this-dea r. friend j if mine miglit not 
pine for-lieaifai. 

Ai > ■fcv ■ 

V 

VinO. . Madam, what is there in heaven worth remember- 
ing? Theie is nefthoi eating nor dunking ; ail that is done is 
tliat fishes ate imitated with unwinking eyes. 
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W-*i 


Kin(; : Gfwd lady ! 


The heaven is full of mdescnbable pleasures ; who 
can make one foiget it'-’ But (n-st assured thatj Puru- 
ravas, not accessible to any other woman, would be her 
slave, (lb) ' ■ ' ' ^ 

C:niM • I am beliolden unto you. Pnend Urvaii, give 
me leave to Ro with a him lientt. 


UkvaSi . {Embiaang Cilrdekliii) Fiiund, piay, do not for- 
get me 

CliRA . (SmiUng) Now that you arc united with my friend 
(the King), I should rather nuke this lequcst to you. 


[Exif, with a bow to the King.] 

ViDU :.I„co ngratu late your horrour on t he, f ulfil ment of 

yoytr j;hens.heOesjie. " ' 

King . This is, indeed, the height of my prosiienty. Mark 


My friend, I am not so much blessed by securing the 
overlordship of the earth, marked by there being (just) 
one royal umbrella, and by any edicts being coloured with 
tlic (rays of the) jewels in the coronets of the feudatory 
princes, as I am to-day by having secured the loving^er- 
^tude of t he feet of tIus Jadv. ( 19 i 

Urv.vsi : I have not the abihtj' to say sweeter things than 


King : i Holding UtvaH by the hand ) 0 wonder ! the at- 
tainment of one’s cherished desiie pioduces contrary elfects ! 
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'i lT^sg^f5I; 1 (B.). ’, % ai^at ( R. B. ). ^ I 

( R. B, ), V '"fSiriT^ ( K. ). After st- 22 some mss. read : 
3T^ai^I%dT|tai ftediaaiH, * %?[■• tidl’suV.Kj 

which Pandit rightly calls a forgery. 



cjTcfmif: } f.oiS 

Tiu' vc-ry same lays of the moon tfladcien my limbs; 
the hnnu! aiiows of Love aic agreeable to me ; All that 
was di-agreeable, as if, through angei, has been, O lovely 
lady, lendered agieeafale to me owing to my union with 
you (20) 

IJiiVAsi • I have offended Your Majesty by taking a long 
time to come 

Kini; : No, not so. 

IlappmenS that comes to one in the wake of miseiyh 
IS all the raoie delightful ; lor the shade of a tiet; is paiti-|f 
cularly tefreshiiig to him who is oppressed by heat. (21)" 

VluO Sir, wc liave t sufficiently) enjoyed the rays of the 
Moon which are charming at night-fall , it is now time for 
you to retire to the bed-chamber 

King : If so, show the way to your friend 

VidO. . This way, this way, your ladyship, 

( They turn round ) 

King . Fair lady, this is novr my ardent desire. 
tJRVAsi : What is it ? 

King : Fonnerly, when my cherished desue had not been 
fulfilled, the night passed as if prolonged hundred-fold , it it( 
extends to the same length inowj, when I am united with you,/ 
I shall b(‘, O fair-browed one, so blessed ! ( 22 ) 

lExeuni omucs.] 


End of Act III. 
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ACT IV 


lEnlir Cilralekhl, uneasy in mind, and Sahnjanya.) 

S4H ^JANYj_. {Looking ul Citralekiu) Fiiaid, the cxpies- 
sioii of yom fcice, which nsembles a witlienng iotus indicates 
till" iituasiness ot youi iieart. Teli me, then, the cause of your 
ia(liK''S. I wish to shaie youi Krief. 

CnR"\. • 1 am lilted with c'loal anxiety on Urvati’s ac- 
count, as there is (for met in enRagcincnt of attending on the 
dnine Sun here, in tiie oidei of the turn of service which tile 
Apsarases have to perform 

StHA ; I know your love for each other. What next ? 

CiTRA. : Then in order to ascertain hoiv she lias been 
faiing all tliese days, I stood in contemplation and came to 
know of a great calamity. 

Saha.; {Anxiously) What is it like'' 

CiTHA. ; Uivati, it apjiears, lepaiicd to the Caudhama- 
dana foiest for sport, taking with hei her love-coinpamoti, the 
royal .sage, wiio had entmsted tlie le-siioiwhilitk-s of the go- 
vcrnniuil to his niinisteis. 
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S\HA, ; That is indi-ed enjoyment f worth the name'i 
winch IS had in places like that i What followed ? 

CnR\ ■ Theic UrvaT got angry fwith him) because the 
royal sage gazed for a long time at a Vidyadhara girl named 
Udayavati, who was playing on the sandy bank of the Gangi< 
by laisnig hillocks of sanrl. 

S^HA. ; That is ciuite iwbsibk' Iiiton.iji; love is, iiidee4 
intolerant; what next’ 


CiTRA. : Then,.jiot,accepting_thc_apnlogjui£-hei; -husband, 
and with her mind stupefied by the airse of the preceptor, 
she entered the forest, sacred to Kumara, which ought to be 
avoided by women Just after her entry, her form w'as chang- 
ed into that of a creeper standing on the out-skirts of the forest 

Saha. . Thejie is nothing, on the whole, which fate may 
not bring unde r its influen ce ! Alas ' That this dire calamity 
should suddenly befall that attachment ! What is the state of 
the mind of the royal sage now ? 

CiTR4_;_JIe passes days and nights in that very forest 
seardBirTg''fQi:..Jus__b^ Moieover, by the appearance of 
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these clouds which cause uneasiness even to thffee who are 
happy, he will be subject to a great misfortune, 

Saiis. . Friend, such noble forms are not dorimed to suffer 
misi’ry for long. There will undoubtedly turn up some means 
oi the othei for the le-union, brought about by someone’s favoui 
(;i,s an antidote against the curse). Come along, then, let us 
wait upon the Sun-gcxl who is tifxiut to rin;. [/ixtwif.] 

End Ilf the Erauesakti. 

(Enter the Kmg drei^s ed as a madma n } 

King ; You wicked demon, stay, stay ! Whither are you 
going, carrying my beloved ( with you i ’ Ah ' He has flown 
up into the heavens from the summit of the mountain, and 
is showering arrows upon me ( Observing closely ) 

This IS a fresh cloud quite ready (to pour down) 
jind not a haughty demon girded in armour ; this is the 
rain-bow, and not an f archer’s) bow, drawn to its utmcKt 
length ; this again is a sliarp shower of ram and not a 
volley of arrows, and this here that shines like a streak 
of gold (on the touch-stone) is lightning and not my be- 
loved Urvasl. (1; 

(Pondering) Wlietc indeed could tliat beautiful lady, 
(lit. plantain-thighed) have gone! 

May it be that she is standing (near me), but con- 
cealed thrrmgli her supernatural jxiwer, on account of 
anger; (that cannot be. for) slie cannot be angiy (with 
meS for a long time. May she have flown up to heaven, 
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—but (this cannot be. foi; lier hearl is affider! with iovt- 
towards n,c Even the uitmies' (>• the Ciod'-" cannot carry 
her off from my piesencc. Anri yet she has bc'coms- quite 
invisible to my ryes. What (a sad) fate E this ' (2) 

( L'loking at the ^irarAui , ivith a sig,h t Alas ' j 

tunes m vei _aimejurHt}y-4oHthffat^ wboiQ. Ke/ftttno'-h;r*--suuied ' 
its-haclc". Eiir, 

On the one iiand. this r-xtuinely unbeurahie seixuaiion 
from rlnit heloverl lias lK>faHeu me all of a sudden ; while 
on 1 !k‘ other, the days must he \eiy deliKhttiil. on account 
of tite intensity of tuut beinu r< moved by the arlvent of 
fiesli clouds (2) 

{fSntiling} in '.am, m-h d, am I nc^kcting tlie growing 
torment of my mind. Since even the sages say that the King 
IS tlie cruise of 1 1 1 - maker of i lime Whj-, then, should I not 
Cfiuntermand the lainy seaion’ But no. (since) thcti* ‘■-igns 
of the rainy season are (the only insignia that are) doing me 
royal honoui at present How so’ 

'-^he cloud, charming with the gold of the stieaka of 
lightning, is the beautiful canopy The chowries of their 
sprouts are being waved 'over me) by the ^Ucltla trees. 
The pe.'icocks, shnolanc out rnoie loudly owing to the dose 
of summer, are my bards ; ar’d the mountains, hearing 
down toiTontial rainwater, are the traders presentim. to 
me abundant wealth i i i 

V/rll, what n, the goad of praising my f>wn parapheinalia’ 

I will, in the liiV. til'ce, '<;,teh for my iieloved in this forest. 
(Limkinfi Ah's, here is soir.ethng like an aggiavrition of my 
suffering as I make up my mind 'to look tor heri, since 

'ilus fu'sh Kandali-plru.t, with its flowf"'’i having red- 
dish sfreakr Kin tlumi. nnr! vit'i wntei inside, iwainds 
me painhiliy of hei eyes, full of (wi’s thiough anger. f5) 

flow should I tiace her ladydiip as having gone in a 
particular way ? 
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If that faii4iral»d lady wtre to touch with her feet 
the earth, there would be been in these foiest-iegions, the 
sands wherein au; showered over with ram, the line of her 
beautiful foot-prints, marked with red lac, and sunk be- 
hind (towaids the heela) owing to her heavy hips, 'Gi 

(Walking about and looking, joyjully) I have found out 
a mark from which the path taken by the irascible lady may lx 
inferred 


This lb, flotihtless, hei breast-gni merit, daik-green like 
the belly of a puirot, and maiked with diojis of tears 
which, as they ftdl, caiiy with them the red paint of the 
lips, (the breas-t -gaunt nt) of that lady having a deep 
navel, and whitli diopped down as she walked with falter- 
ing steps thiough aiigei (7) 

i Observing closely) What ! This is only fresh gieen grass 
with the ludragobo insects thereon. Whence, then, shall I get 
any tidings about my beloved in this lonely forest ’ (Looking) 
Ah ! here perclied on a stone in the rocky soil emitting vapour 
on account of the showers of rain, 

A pea-cock, whose tail buffeted by the strong fore- 
wind. looks at the clouds, with his neck raised high up and 
tull of notes. (8) 

(Approaching) I shall just enquire of him, 

0 pcaaick, having white corners of the eye, did you 
see, in this forest, my beloved who has a prominent neck 
and long eyes ’ She is a sight to see ! (9 j 

How now ! He has commenced dancing without giving 
me a reply. What possibly may Ixi the cau«e of his joy? 
(Contemplaling) Yes, I see it. 

Owing to the disappearance of my beloved, his tWek 
and Ireaiitiful plumage, rulUr-d by a gentle breeze, has be- 
come iR'erk*-b. What would this ix»acotk have done, if 
the abundant and beautiful tresses of that lady with 
charming hair, decked with flowers and with their tie 
loosened in stxirt, were in existence? (10) 
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Wl! 1, 1 will not surely ask him who takes deliaht in tl.o' 
misciy ol others [Turning roittid) Here is a ciidato, wi!h 
her passion inflamed by the dose of the hoi sfa^on, peidiiri; 
on a branch of the Jambu tree This species ii irry devf) 
amonn the birds I will just entreat her. 

Loveis call you a mes-enser of the i»od of laive , you 
ate an unfailine; missile accompliahrd in famine; the pndc 
(of women), eithc-i brim; that beloved to me, or triki' 
me, 0 swiet waibler, (|inckly to the jilace when; that 
tx-autifiil larly may las ill) 

Whal did youi ladyship say “ How did she ko away 
leaving; you who am so niiich altached to hei ’ " Let yopr 
ladyship hear- 

She was aiiRiy , bill I do not lemimlier to hrive Riven 
her cause for olfence even once Surely, tlic-as cendan cy 
of voulMi L.. women ovei their lovers ijcts imtsHlncr'in 
n«6d- «f .aiiy-.<l»iatmJiOHi-faithfuJ. iSju I'uTn the part , of 
their lovers, for them tp^be angry). (12) 
iTovv nowT “She is eHiKlgiBjiriiSr own business, thus cut- 
ting short our conversation 1 

It IS rightly observed that the distress of others, even 
if It be great, is not painful, since disregarding the re- 
quest of me who am plunged in misery, she (ie. the 
cuckool has proceeded, blinded by passion, to taste the 
fruit of the Rajajambu tree, about to rpien, as if it were 
the lower lip (13) 

Even though such is the case. 1 cannot l>e angry with her, 
as she has a sweet voice like that of my beloved I^t me get 
away from here -ClVn’Mrig about and hstming) Ah, there is, 
on my light, the sound of anklets indicating the treading of 
the feet of my beloved. I shall just proceed thither ( Turn- 
ing round ) Ah, alas ! 

This is not the twinkling of ankli t«, hut the cooing 
of the royal swans, wlm; hearts rue tilled with a longing 
for the Manasa lake, on seeing the quarters darkened by 
clouds. (141 

Well ! Before thesv' birds eager foi the Manasa lake fly 
up from this lake, I sliall obtain horn them some news about 
my beloved. (Appioachmg) O King of the acquatic birds 1 
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You will go to the Manasa lake aftenvards : lay aaidf 
the lotus-stalk, your provision for the journey, to be takf n 
up again. First save me from grief by giving me news 
of my beloved ; (for), to the good, the busine'-s of a sup 
jilicant IS more important than their own intenst ( 15j 

Inasmuch as he lotrks up, he seems to say - , I did not 
notice her, as I was enger to go to the Manasa lake ’ 

’ ' If, 0 swan, my beloved with cuived eye brows was 
not seen by you on the btink of Ihi' lake, how could you, i 
0 thief, steal away lie. imitate) hei entire gait, wheiein 
the htojjs are sjKirtive through jiassiori ? f lb) 

Therefore, 

O swan, give me back my Ix-loved, (since) you have 
stolen het gait : jJ e_with whom a part (of the stolen pro- 

pei i, - ‘'r'lVt *■ "’'.I i" '■ TTS" 

ci a ' ■ ■ ■ 

{Laughing) It has flown away out of fear thinking thatJ 
I am a King, th e rhaatiij. r. of thieves. (Walking about) Here 
is a Cakravaka bird in the company of his mate ; I shall just 
enquire of him. 

Filled with hundreds of desires, O Cakravaka, here 
does this warrior King, separated from his beloved hav- 
ing wheel-like round hips, ask you. (18) 

What, he asks, — ' Who are you ? ’ It must not be so Sure- 
ly he does not know me, 

Wh(y=e maternal and pateinal grand-fatheis aie the 
Sun and the Moon, and who i« chosen as a husband, of 
their own free will, by Ixith fTrvaii and the Earth (19) 

What, he leinains silent ' Well ! I will taunt him 
- -When the person of your mate is scrwned (‘ven by the 
leaf of a lotus in the lake, you considei her to k’ at a 
distance (from you), are filkd with anxiety and go on 
wailing. Such is youi fear of separation r>a account of 
your fondness for your mate ; and yet such are your feel- 
ings, averse to (giving me) news about my beloved, to- 
wards me, who am (actually; bereaved of my beloved. (20) 
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In fveiy respect, my tortnne is shining in full fnice ad- 
versely to me. I shall mrm cm to another place Pausing 
at the luxt stein Well, I shall not go 

Thii lotus, with the bcL.s humming inside, airests my 
motum, ie:'eitibling as it dots, the face of that lady, pro- 
ducing the hissing sound v.dieii the lowei hp is hitren by 
me (21) 

Well, 1 will piefei a n(|ne-t to this bee, which is u sting 
on the lotus, so that I inriy not have to O'pent afiet I go 
away this [ilace 

O he, give me some news ahmt that lady with be- 
wKching eyes (Miisutgi <!i rathei, that beautiful lady 
of mine has not at all Ivn seen by you If vou had 
expei kneed the ^wcet fragiance of hei breath, could you 
have t\ei fixed your loix on this lotus’ i22) 

But let me go. iTiiiiiing round and looking about i Here 
is a lordly elephant, in the company of Ins mate and with his 
trunk rc.stin,g on a bianch of the Nlpa tree. I shall have some 
new's about my belowd from him ( ObservMgi Or, rather, I 
should not make haste 

Let him fiist taste the twig of the Sallaki tree, brought 
to him by his beloved mate in her trunk — the twig which 
has only recently put forth sprouts and which has juice 
fragmnt like liquor. i23) 

( Waiting for a while i Ah ! He has had his meal. 
Well, I shall ask -O lord of the herd of elephants, who 
aio under the influence of mt. did that lady, who is al- 
ways 111 her youth, ever stand in the range of your far- 
icaching sight,-- she who js the lunar digit among young 
ladies, whose hair is decked with the Yuthika flowers, and 
who IS charming to look at? (24i 

t Joyfully) I am comforterl by this sweet and dec}) guint- 
ing winch tells me that ytni have seen my Movtxi. Besides, I 
entertain greater love for you owing to our mulual reseni- 
blanav 
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They call me the lord of king? ; you. (too) are the 
loid of elephants; the stream of your mt is uninturrupted 
and bioad ; my chanty to the supplicants is equally alike 
(ic. uiiintenupted and liberal) ITom among the gems 
of women, UivasI is dearest to me as tins mate is deareit 
to you m this herd. You resemble rne m everything , 
hut may you never exfxinence* the pangs of separation 
horn your beloved ! (25) 

May you live happily 1 I now take my leave, {Loi>ktns. 
ahiiut him) Ah, the mountain named Suriihhiktimlara, which 
IS particulaily delightful, is in sight. It is a favourite (reswf i 
of the nymphs. Can it be that the- Ix-autiful lady would lx; 
lound out on the land lying at the fisit of the mounhiin ' 
(Walking about and looking i Alas! as a result of my i»ms, 
even the cloud has become destitute of lightning. Still I shall 
not return without questioning tlie mountain heie. 

0 mountain with e.vtensive slopes, has that lady, 
whose breasts have little space between tlie-m, whose joidts 
are well-turned and who has beautiful hips, resorted to 
this forest-region which is the possession of Love? (2b) 

What, he is silent ! I fear he cannot hear me, being at a 
distance I shall go near him and then ask (Walking about] 

O Lord of all the mountains, was that lady beautiful 
in all her limbs, and separated from me, seen by you m 
this forest-region? (27) 

(Listening, ivith delight) Wirat, does he say that he snw 
her in the very order of my words ! May youi honour also 
hear something more pleasant than this. Where then is my be- 
loved? (Hearing the same wards behind the scenes) Ala’’! 
This is but an echo of my woids emerging from the mouth of 
a cave, (Gesticulating dmppaintment) 1 am e.xhausted. I sliall 
first «i]oy the breeze blowing over tlie waves, sitting on tlie 
bank of this mountain river. My mind is delighted at the 
sight of this stream, even though it is tuibic! with fresh rain« 
water. 
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Since this one, having the waves for the knitting tye- 
tirows, the- row of frightened birds for the (jingling) zone, 
trailing tlie foam like a garment loosened tlirough anger, 
is moving on m. a. crooked- manner, avoiding the many 
intenuptions, I feel sure that this one is that inexorable 
lady (Uivasi), transforrned into a river, (going v/ith un- 
ivcai steps and constaiitly blooding over my lapsej (28j 

Well, I shall prefer my reqm-sl to hei (Folding hk 
kanth I 


(f proud lady, whnl fault, howwi slight, do y>iu 
detect in mi',- who have (iwd my afft ebons on you, who 
speak sweet words, and whose mind is aveise to any 
aeviation from faithful love, that yuii foisake inieb your 
liondman i 1 29 1 
/ 

Or it is a leal n\er , for Ihvati 'will not surely pioceed 
to mset the sea abandoning Pururavas Well, good fort unes 
canwtt"be-t»btaffle4~bj:jiuai)wang I shall just giTEir tEat^ ery 
place wheie that lady with beautiful eyes disappeared from 
n,y gaze, i Turning mid ofwving) 0 joy' I have found a 
trace of her track. 


This is tliat red Kadamba jdanr, a blossom of which, 
indicative of the close of summer, although rough on ac- 
count of the filaments not being fully developed, was used 
by my beloved as an ornament for her hair. (fJOj 

iSeeing'i Ig;t me pray foi some new?, abtnit ray beloved 
this antelope, squatting here— 

Who, with hi.- dark vaiieg.ittd colour is, as it were, 
a glance cast by the ^y!van ifeauty for the JjUiiio’-c or 
oil erving the sjilendum of the wtxids [ HI j 

i Observing) Why, indtvd, has he turned his face in an- 
uthfc! diu'ction, as if disngarding me'-' (Looking) 

The female cleei, miproaching him, is obstructed by 
the fawn, which sucks bei breasts; and llus one (viz. the 
stag) with his neck bent, and his gaze iixed on nothing 
else, is Iwking at her 


i 
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O Lord of the herd ! 

Did you sec my beloved in the forest? I will tell 
you a characteristic of hers ; listen she, too, glances graces 
fully jU'.t as your mate with her latRe eyes docs (33) 

What, he has turned away his face towards his wife, 
iKnoiinsj my words altogether ! It is but natural The^wrse 
of foitunc js an obj ect of contemp t ! I shall go away Trom 
tee - (TiiTtunlf jinind) 

(dazing) What, indeed, can this Ix', of a deep led hue, 
in the crevice of the lock’ 

Sui rounded with lustie this cannot b' a piece of the flesh 
of a deer killed by a lion , may it be a spark of fire ? But 
then it has rained just now i Observing closely) 

Ah ' this is a jewel having the redness of a bunch 
of red A^ka flowers, to take up which the Sun is, as it 
were, endeavouring with his hands frays) stretched 
forth. (34) 

It captivates my mind. I shall take it up. Or 

That beloved herself, in whose hair scented with the 
Mandara flowers, this (gem) is fit to be placed, is dififr- 
cult for me to secure ; why, then, should I soil it wi h 
my tears’ (35) 

(Behind the scenes) Child, take it up, take it up. 

This IS the San.gamanlya^ji.wel, [iroductd from the n^l 
lac applied to her of the MounUun 

(viz. Gauil) When worn, this btings about union widi 
one's beloved bt'fore long (36) 

Kino ; (listening) Who indeed is this that directs me 
thus? (looking into the quarters) Ah, it is some revered sage, 
leading the life of a d(t;r, who takes pity on nws Revered Sir, 
I am obliged to you for your advice (Taking ut) the jewel) 
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0 Sangammnyit! 

If you would brinp; about my union with that lady 
who has an exceedingly slender waist, fand) from whom 
I am sqiaratfd, I shall then make y(»u my cicsl-jsvjel, as 
'^iva makes the young moon (his). (37) 

f Walking about and looking) Ah, why is it that my jvi'i- 
biou IS loused at the sight of this creeper thougii it is ekstitule 
of lloweis? Or, It is but puipt'r that she should gladden my 
111 ait. For this 

Slender one (creeiier) on account of its leaves being 
wet witli rain-watei, ajiiiears as if its lower hp has been 
washed with terns ; on account of its having ceased to 
put foitli floweis o’.,’in(' to the lapse of its (flowering) 
Season, it is, as it weie, void of ornaments ; destitute of 
the hum of bees, it stems if it lesorttd to silence due 
to aaxiety : thus, it is, as it weie that irascible lady, who, 
alteiJi asmig spur ned mo w hen.! felL.at her feet is now 
tilled with remor se. (38) 

I shall just enjoy tire delight of an embrace with this 
(creeper) tliat resembles my beloved. [Embraces the creeper.) 

{Then enters Urvasi at that very place.) 

Kjng ; (Gesticulating the sensation oj touch while yet his 
eyes are closed) Ah ! my body is comforted, as if by a contact 
with the body of Urva.Ai ; yet I cannot believe in this. For, 

Whatever I first believe to be pertaining to my be- 
loved, turns out to be something else the next moment. 

I will not, therefore, open my eyes all at once, even when 
1 have discovered my beloved by her (peculiar) 
touch. (39) 

( Gradually opening hts eyes ) Wiiat ! It is forsooth, my 
beloved. 

UsvAsi ; (Shedding tears) Victory to my Lord ! 
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Kmc, • While sinking into the daikncs'i caused by separa- 
tion fiom you, 0 slender one, I have luckily rLCoveied you, 
as a fkad man regains conscioasness (40) 


UiiVAsi , With luy stnse-oigans concealed within, I v.it- 
ne--(d the state of Your Majksty 


Kin(.- I cannot undetstaiKl what you mean by youi 
‘‘with my sense-organs concealed within " 


Ukvasi • I shall e.xplain In the first place, however, itiay 
Y our Maiesty be [ileased to excuse __me ior^iiaxuig -reduc ed i 
you to suc h a c onditionTiHien under the inflnen^ nf angefv:' 


King : Blessed lady, you need not propitiate me ( at your 
veiy sight, my soul togetlier with its internal and external senses 
is gratified. Tell me, how your ladyship aiuld stay so long 
without me 


UrvaSI : May Your Majesty listen. The divine I-Cfirti- 
keya, having taken the vow of perpetual celibacy, settled uixm 
the bordering regioA of the Gandhamadana, called Akalu'^a, 
and laid down this rule . 


King ; Which one 


UkVAbi : ' Whosoever lady enters this region shall be trans- 
formed into a erteper, and will not be freud from that form 
except with the help of the gem produced from the feet of Gjiuil.* 
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With my mind stupefied by the cu^e of the preceptor, and 
forgcttini; the rule of the deity, I (‘nttred the forest sacred 
to Kumfira, without t^ccipting yuui entieaties Immediately 
after entering, I was transformed into a vernal creetrer. 

King • Eveiything is explained ("now I. 

How else could you, who used to think that I had 
gone on a jouriif'y, when 1 was only sleejiing in the tx-d 
out of exhaustion due to spoil, bear, 0 Ixiloved, a fom; 
separation from me’ f41) 

I have regained you by virtue of this gem, having learnt 
from a sage that it was the means of reunion with you, as 
(already) related bj you {Skowf her the gem ) 

UrvaSi ; O, It is the je-vvel ’ Hence it was 

that I recovered my former self as soon as I was embraced by 
Your Majesty {Taking the jewel, she wears it on her head,) 

King Fair lady, stand tlius for a while. 

This face of yours covered over with the flashing 
redness of the gem placed on the forehead, bears the 
beauty of a lotus reddened by the morning Sun 142) 

Ukvasi ; It is long since you came away fiom pTatiftlu na. 
The subjects will Iw finding fault with me ; come, then, let 
us return. 
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King : As youi ladyship desues. 

UiiVAsi • How does Your Majesty wish to go? 

King ; A lady with a sjiortivt* gait, carry me to my 
residence on a new cloud made into a balloon, possessing 
banners in the foim of the flashes of lightning, and ap- 
Iieanrig beautiful with fiesh paintings in tlie form of the 

rain-bow (43) [Exeiinl omnes] 

End of the Act IV 
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ACT V 


n'hen enters the Vidiisaka m high glee.) 

VtoO, ; It is a happy event that my dcur friend has i‘e- 
turncd, acci'mpaniod by UrvrKi, aftei liavinR enjoyed himself 
for a long time in the forests sacred to Ihe gods, such as 
NTaiidana. Now he governs the kingdom, giatified by his ssub- 
jects with rmrious comphnientai y presents, TJe^has nothing 
wanting except an. [ s^e To-day being a partic^rly 
sacred day, aftei having bathed along with the queens at the 
confluence of the worshipful Ganges and the Jumna, he has 
just entered the royal lent While, .therefore, his honour’s ^ 
toilet is being performed. I shall be the first one to share the 
perfumes and flow'ers (intended for him). (He turns round) 

(Behind the mrtain) 

Alas ! Alas ! the gem, which is worthy to be placed in 
the crown of the dearest wife of Ilis Majesty, which was 
being carried by me, aftei having placed it on a casket of 
palm-leaves,.- covered with a piece of ' silken cloth, has been 
snatched away by a vulture, mistaking it for a piece of flesh. 
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Vii)0 ; {Lisleningj A great calamity' That crc-Mt-jcwel 
called Spiganianlya was highly prized by my fiicnd. Hence 
it is that his honour has left his seat and is coming in this 
very direction without finishing his toilet. 

( Then enters the King tvilh his attendants in excitement ) 

IV. ^'J 

/ Whet e_ IS tliat_Hiief of a^lyrd, bringing riinvn death 
I up on i tself, which has coniinittecl this the first theft iik.^ 
^ the house of the (vccyi person who is a protector’ (1) 

KiRATi . Here it is, hovering round, as if drawing lines 
in the sky with the gem, its golden chain held in the point 
of its beak. 

King • I see it. 

Carrying the gem with its chain of gold, pendant^ 
from its beak, and moving rapidly in ciicles, this bird 
describes a circle of the lines of its (the gem's i red hue, 
resembling the one traced by a fire-brand (whirled 
round). (2) 


What should be done now? 
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ViDU. : ( /ipproachmg) No mercy (should Ix' slicuvn) in j 
tiiisjcase ' The offcndeijrmij^jiE^^ ' ■“ j 

Kino ■ You have observed nglilly The bow, the Iiow, 
please 1 


the. Ytit'oiA . the keepo-Mj-Uie-Poio 

% 

Kino . Friend, the biul is not visible. 

VuiU That- punibhnble tlevfjuier o! rorpsi'n (ie. vulUne) 
has !;one in the southnn diicclioii. 

King . {Turi'ins, rotvul nnd lonkin^i It is now visible. 

This bud seems to piovide an car-oniament to the 
iHCb of the Quarter, bj nitans of the gern with its lustre 
spreading about, as if with a bunch ot A4oba flowers. (3) 

(EniiT the Yavani^ bow in hand ) 

Y.w . My Lord, here is the bow' with the hand-guard. 

King ■ What is the use of tlie bow now ? The devourer 
of raw flesh 1 1 e the vulture i has passed beyond the range of 
an anow. For, 

The excellent gem, carried far away by the bird, ap- 
pears like Mills, ULidchcd to a piece of a dense cloud, 
at night <4i 

{Looking at the Chambcrlmn) Liitavya, kt the chief Police 
Officer be ordered, in my name, to search foi that thief of a 
bird when resorting to its roosting-iris' at inght. 

Chamber. . .\s Your Majesty commands. 

VlDU. : Your honour should now sit down. Where can 
the robber of the gem gi), so as to escai>e punishment at your 
hands? 
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King : (Sitting with ike Vidu-<aka) 

My liking for tlio gem bnatched away by the biid is 
not due to its being a gem, but to UitJact that it was 
by the S/jngamdtpya, 0 friend, that I was united with 
tny bel ove^ . (5) 

Vinu. : Yes, you have already told me so 


(Then enters the Chamberlam with the jewel and 
m arrmv.) 

Chamber. : Victory, victory to Your Majesty ! 

That condemned bud fell down from the sky toge- 
ther with the crest-jewel, having its body pierced by your 
might transformed into this anew and having (thus) 
met the desert for the offence (6) 

(All gesticulate their astonishment.) 


Chamber. : To whom may I give this gem, washed with 
water? 

King purify it in the fire and keep it in a casket. 


KiRATi : As Your Majestj' commands. [Exit with the 
jewel.] 


King : Latavya, do you know to whom this arrow be- 
longs ’ 

Chamber : It seems to liave a name inscribed on it, but 
my sight is not abfe to discern the characters. 


King ; Then bring the arrow to me. 

(The Chamberlain does accordingly; the King, reading 
to himself the letters forming the name, exhibits the delight of 
having an issue ) 


ClLAMBER. : Meanwhile, I shall attend to my duties. 


la 
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I IW 

VidO. : What is your honour thinkins of ? 

King ; Listen, 'in the first place, to the (letters forming 
the) name of the killer (of the bird). 

(Reads out ) 

Tins is the ariow of Prince Ayus, the son of Aila, 
and born of UryasT, an archer, and the destroyei ot the 
lives of the enemies, (7) 

VidQ : (With delight) I congratulate you upon youi hav- 
ing a son. 


King : Friend, how is it ? Rxeept on the occasion of the 
"aorificial session in the Naimi?a forest, I have never betn 
separated fiom Urvati Nor did I (ever) notice any distinct 
sign of pregnancy; whence could there be the birth (of a 
sun)? However, 

In those days her body only appeared to have the 
nipples of her breasts (rendered), dark, and the face pal- 
lid like a leaf of the Lavall creeper and the eyes lan- 
guid. (8) 

-I 

ViD0-:--Let your-hctOQur not rP'ih-te n" th' o.mht,;,. ofi 
mortals to. celestial women ;'their~<' i"-;-".,' ■. T.onl 

US) by their supernafuraTpowerr — ‘ P 

King : Let that h; as you say ; but what possibly caiL 
bi.- the reason for her ladyships concealment of her son? / 

K 

VidO. : For fear that the king may grow cold towards her, 
(thinking her to be) giown old ' f 

4 


King ; Enough of jesting ! Just think out. 
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VinO : Who^can divi ne the bcc tcts of cck-ilial datnsek? 


(Entering) 

CuAMiii'K . Victory, victoiy to Your Majesty ! My Lord, 
a female asadic, who has come with a boy fiom the hermitaite 
ol Cy;ivaii:i, wishes to sec Your Majesty, 

Kino • Ihhei them lu iKith, without delay. 

CiiAMBEH. : As Your Majesty ordcis. 

(Going out, re-enters, with « boy carrying a bow in fits 
hand and a female astcltc t 

Chamber ; This way. Your Holiness 
{All turn round ) 

VidO. ; (Looking) May he not be the same Iv§atnya boy 
whose crescent-shaped arrow it was which hit its mark, the 
vulture, and which was marked with his name ! Besides, he 
resembles you so much ' 

King ; It may be so. Hence indeed, 

My eyes, fallen on him, have tears welling in them ; 

my heart feels parental atfection, and ray mind is serene 

I wish, giving up all patiena*, to clasp him closely with 

my limbs overcome witli tremor i9) 

Chamber. : Revered lady, please wait here. 

(The ft male rrscclu and the boy wait ) 


King • Mother, I bow to you. 
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TapasI ; Noble Sir, may you be the perpetuator of the 
Lunar race. {To herself) O, the telation of father and son 
as existing between this royal sage and Ayus is clearly seen 
without being told fby anybody! (Aloud) Child, bow to 
your father 

(The boy folds his hands in reverence loith the how still 
hhiced between them ) 

Kino : May you live long ' 

Boy : (To hmsclf} 

If such IS niy affection ffor him) on merely hearing 
that he is my fathei and I am his son, what must be the 
(intensity of) love towards their fathers, of those who 
have been brought up in than laps? (10) 

King ; Revered lady, what is the object of your visit ? 

TapasI : May Your Majesty listen. This Ayus of long 
life was, for some reason or the other, entrusted to my care 
by Urva.^, as soon as he was bom. The rites such as the 
fdtakarman (ceremony of birth J and others which are pres- 
cribed for the son of a Ksatnya were all jxirformed in his case 
by tJie holy Cyavana. On the completion of his (Vedic) 
studies, he was taught the science of archery. 

King : Indeed he tms had a (worthy) guaidian. 

TapasI : As he went out to-day with the sons of the sages 
to fetch flowers and sacrificial fuel, he acted against the rules 
of the hermitage. 
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Vlf)C. : (Anxtoiisly) How was it? 

TapasI As js rcpoited, a vulture, when i>«achins on the 
tup of a tree with a piece of flesh, was aimed at fand kilhd) 
by him witli his arrow 

(Vidit'^aka louk’i the King.) 

King : What next ? 

Tapasi ■ On heannK of the occurience, ihi' holy Cyavana 
commanded me thus Return your chan;e’ Hence I want 
to see Queen Urvasl. 

King . Then let your levcicd ladyship take a seat 

(The female asedte sits on a seat brought to her.) 

King : Latavya, let Urva3 be called 

Chamber ; As 'Vour Alajesty orders. [Exit.] 

King , (Looking at the boy) come, come, child. 

They say that die touch of a son gratifles the whole 
body , gladden me, theiefore, by coming to me at once, 
as the ray of the moon does the moon-stone, fll) 

T.APAsi : Child, please your father 

( Going up to the king, the bay clasps his feet ) 

King ; (Embracing the boy and seating him on the foot~ 
stool ) 

Child, .salute without hesitation, this Br3hmai.ia, who ia 
, the dear friend of your father. 
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ViDU. . Why will he be frightened ? He must have known 
a monkey while he lived at the hermitage 

Boy ; (Smiling) Sir, I bow to you. 

ViDU. : May all be well with you ! 

(Then enter Urvasi and the Chamberlain.) 

Chamber. ; This way, this way, your Majesty ! 

UrvaSi : (Looking at the boy) Who indeed is this one 
with a bow, seated on the foot-stool, with his fore-locks being 
tied personally by the King'^t Seeing the female ascetic) Oh ! 
it is my (darling) son Ayus as indicated by (the presence here 
of) Satyavatl He is considerably grown up ' 

(Turns round.) 

King : (Looking at Urvm) 

Here comes your mother intent on gazing at you, and^ 

wearing a breast-garment wet with the ewing of milk out ' 

of love (12) 

Tapasi ; Come along, cliild, go forth to meet your mother\^ 
{The boy goes forth to receive C'Tva.n.) 

Urvasi : Mother, 1 make my obeisance to you. 

TAPASi ; Child, jnay you Ixi hig lily ealeetne d by your 
lord 
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1 V'.'S 

Boy . Mother, I bow to you 

URVAsf . ( Embracing the boy with his face raised uj) ) I 
Child, may vou--ev<a----tawb3ai ^'g^ f iitfif-n^T/T/)- 

poachmg th^ Kmg) Victory to Your Majesity ! 

Kino - Welcome to you who arc (now blessed) with a 
son ; bit heic, pfetse (Offers luilf^Qj Jus seat.) 

(Unmsi sits down AU sit down in t heir piopefjilac?^"'^- - 

TapasI : This Ayus, who has gone through a course of 
instruction, is now f of an age i ht to weai an armour. 1 have, 
tlierefore, returned iny charge to you in the presence of your 
lord Hence I want to be given leave to go. My duties in 
the hermitage would te interfered with. 

UrvaSi : Having seen your ladyship after a long time, I 
am all tlie more desirous (of your company). I cannot allow 
you to depart; (at the same time) it is improper to detain 
you ; your ladyship can go to meet (us) again. 

King ; Mother, (please) convey my resjrects to the re- 
veled Cyavana. 

Tap.vsI : Be It so — M' V " 

•t c. ( /* |! y ■'1? ^ 

Boy : Venerable lady, if you are leally going back, you 
will please lake me also to the hermitage 

King : My dear Ixiy, you have passed through the fiist 
stage of life It is high time for you to enter upon the second. 
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T.U'A'ii Child, obey the words of your father 




Bo\ : Then, 

Send me my pea-C(Kk, called Maijikantluika, when 
lie Kfts, a plunuiKC, (the ix-acockj who used to .ijo lf> sleep 
fin my lap, feehuK happy by (my) scratching him about 
iiis crest, ( 1,S> 

TapasI . (Smib)i'^) I shall flo so. Alay all be well with 
you ' {Exit 1 

King , Bltssed lady. 

With the excellent «on born of you, I am the fdreino.>t 
Qt all fathers, as Indra is, with (his soni Jayanta born 
of Pau lorm. (I4j 
■SoitcT " 

( Recollecting something, Utvosi iveeps.y 

VioO. . Why, indeed, has her ladyship become tearful Sit 
of a sudden ? 

King : (Anxiously) 

When I am exceedingly delighted on account of mV _ 
haying secured the pertietaation of my race, why have 

! 

you, O fair damsel, begun to weep, retideuni' supuifluous 
the wearing of the necklace, by your tears flowing along ' 
your full and piorament breasts? (isj' 

{Wipes off her teor^ 
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1 g'HTf q^j^fSTt I 3fg; gq q§Rf3TTr(g3T(^3i3TT g^qraqi^ 

3Tq^ =i^3T SRqqgnw I ( R. B, with variations ) H ^qa^t 
before atsutr ( R, B. ) ^ q^q q'l^p'o^R I qq-igpOTf n^Rt# 1 
^5^-qqtfgfeg quqar; l R^-.-aqq^ ( B. R. 

slightly differs, ) 


Trvvs! May Your listen , nt liiit I had 

ten it at the si^ht ot the son Now, at tlii: mention of ih; 
yieat Indra, the condition (imposed by hmi) troubles my heart 

Kiw, . Say what that condition i-. (hkei 

thiVAsi Formerly when my heait was captivated by \iin: 
Majesty, I was orrlrred tiy the .meat India - 

Kino . What was tiie order ? 

Urvasi ‘ When that royal saRe. my dear friend, beholds 
the face of a son born of you, you should come back to me 
Thereutron. through fear of separation from Your Majesty, I 
secretly entrusted him, as soon as he was born, to tfie care 
of the venerable Satvavati in the hermitafie of tire revered 
Cyavana, for the acquisition of learning -Thinking that he is 
mow) capable of serving his fatlier,, sire lias to-day retuined 
to me my son having long life. Thus far, therefore, is my 
.>tay with my Lord ' 

(AH gei,ticulale sorToic.) 


it. 
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■i «^=f( ( -7% B. ) 1% 1 ( R- B. ). arawf ^aait 

asT 3{orin%55ili ( R’s alternative reading ). ^ rpaaran 

( B ) gaarar awrFRit anTR'i^Styr srqffti^^ 

niRrsTt anai^d^ i ( E. b. ) ; 

is evidently a marginal gloss copied into the text, according 
to Pandit -<f ( E.B. ). ^gq•o ( R. ) ! 

afttpnferPit is a reading mentioned by R. and adopted by B. 



Kjng • {With a sighj O, the opposition of fate to dm- 
iTian J hajjpiiifchs ! 

When I am just consoled by my securinj; a ton, theie 
conus, all of a sudden, this sepaiation fiom you, 0 sltnder- 
’.viiisttd lady, like the h^htninn-fite to a tiee, whose sul- 
KimKS due to heat have ixtn allayed by the shower ol the 
iirst cknid. (16) 

VidO : So this incident has led to a senes of misfoitunts! 
Now f b elieve your h onour ^ujdjiut-uiva-fearit-gaffHent and 
repair to a penance-giove. 

UrvasI . Unfortunate that I am, Your Majesty will corir 
^lder me, too, as having achieved my object when I fnow) go 
to heaven after getting back my son who lias completed his 
education 

King . Fair lady, do not say so, 

Dependance, wherein separation is so easy, is not 
able to do (ie leaves no scope fur doing) whatever is 
desired; (therefore,) abide by the order ol yout master. 
Alter entrusting the kingdom to your son, .\yus, I, too, 
will repair to the woods in which herds of deer loam 
about. (17) 

Boy : Father should not harnt's a young (untrained) buF 
lock to a yoke (hitherto) borne by an ox, 
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King • M;, dwu buy, 

'-'"'A PU'iit'flcphanl, e\i‘n Uiough a cub, (ivirpDVVfi> 
otliei I ordinary) t-lcphanls: tht poison r)i a young ser- 
pent IS vfciy deadly in its eftect . a king, though young, 
IS competent to. protect the earth : this pie-twinence en- 
abling one to discharge one’s duly conu s from natme alone 
and not fiom age. (18) 

Lotavya, say to the ministerial assembly in iny name 
' I.et pieparatioris be made foi ibe lustallation of Ayus ' 

Cu^MIit.K. ; As Yimi Majesty commands 

lE-Tif, stntinvfuUy 

(All gestiLulaU (hat thiir tyes are dazzled ) 

King ^ Looking at the sky) W2ifcnce__ib_ therL‘_a. flash .of, 
lightmn^g__when the_sky is fai^i* ' 

Urvam < Observing) Ah! it is the holy Naiada, 

King Yes. it is the levered Narada, who 

With his mass of matted hair tawny like the streaks 
of gOTocanu drawn on a touchstone, and with his sacred 
thread pure (white) like a digit of the moon, looks like 
a moving wish-granting tree having golden branches, with 
the beauty of decoration accomplished by means of the 
best of the wreaths of pearls. (19) 

(Bring me) the matenals of worsfiip for him 

IIrvaSi : (Taking up the '■.aid things) Here are the mate- 
nals of worship foi the holy sa.ge. 

(Then enters N'trnda ) 

Nahad.\ ; Victory to the luler of life middle world (viz. 
the earth ) ! 

King • {Taking the inaUrmU «/ ivnrship fiom UrvaiVs 
hands mid offering) Holy '-ii. I bow to you. 
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1 Before ^’s speech R. & B. add; ^-(gftqqq;) 

qi5#t; q?iq#q ^ Rqi sER*. ! §q =qiq# 

q%iM I ( R. B. ). X 'Rirgq^srefr i (R. b|. 




; I l^.'S 

UfiVAsi ' Revei ed saK C, I make my olx’isance to yf>u 

Nakm>\ May the couple never he ^eparateti ! 

Kino: (to hirnselj) Would that this were bo ! (Aloud, 
emliuiciufi the Prmcp) Child, Ixiw to his holiness 

Boy • Holy Sii, A.yiis, son o( IJiyaM.^salutew you 

■ Y 

Nahada : May you live long 

Kino . Be pleased to take this scat 

( 

{Nirada ,mIs accordingly , rdl dl down after Narada. i 

Narada . King, listen to the messttge of the great Indra. 

King ; I am all attention 

Narada : Indra, who knows (everything) through his di- 
vine power, advises you who have made up your mind to re- 
tire to the forest — 

King : What are his orders ' 

Narada : ‘‘ A wai between the gods and tire demons is 
imminent as piedicted by the sages who have knowledge of 
the past, present and futuie , and your honour is our ally, 
skilled in warfaic ; you should not, therefore, give up your 
aims. As foi Uivas, she shall Ix' your rightful wife as long 
as you live” 


llRVAsi ■ (Aildet All, a dart i'-, as it were, extracted from 
my heart. 


King ; I am dctnuidant on the laird of tfie gods. 
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. It hut piotm 

India should lendn '-eivice to vou, and ymi, too, 

'■hould fulfil lus dpsiu's , itoi) the bun unkindlt die luf. 

and the fire the Sun, «iih hi- heal i2t)t 

I Uwkmg uj) nl the •^ky) Kainbha, biiriR liithei fhe mate- 
rial- fur installing I’liiice Ayus as heir-aiipaient, nut midy hy 
the meat Indra hini-ell. 

W-Uc^ ^ 

i lintit Nymphis with the satd n uU m (Jtiir hr;rtls t 

Nymphs ; Revered Sir. here aie the mateual-: foi the 
installation 

Nar-VOs : Let the lonit-hvtd one be -eared on an auspi- 
cious seat 

Rawhua Come here, my boy. (Seats the Prince.} 

Narada ; (Having poured out the contents of tin pitcher 
on the head of the Prince) Rambha, finish the lost of the cere- 
mony 

Rambha : (Having done as diuded) Child, salute tlie 
holy Sage and your paunts. 

(The Prime hows in appropriate uidci ) 

Karapa . May all be welt with you ! 

King • Be the (uieinost man iii the family ' 

I'KVAsi : Alay you v.iii tin htait of youi lather! 


( Two hards behind the scenes ) 
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I If : ( R. B. ). ^ m° { B. ). \ {^f|3n t^awif 
*33Kt3lfeR ^%ir3T 3Tt%5!^ ^rtl'i^ 1 ( R. B. ). V some mss, 
assign from fmt up to to ?wn. H ?Rrr-% i 
MWR'- (B.) also Pandit; we follow the 
overwhelming mss. evidence. 




1 l\Sl 

First: Victory to the ricir-apparitit ! 

May you be worthy of your fatliei by your virtues 
which LUC esteemed by the pcoiile, as the ditine sage Atri 
was. worthy of Biahnia, tfie niixm of Atn, Budha of the 
nvKin, and His Majesty of Budha ! In your exalted fa- 
niily, all the blissm^^ have already bivn lealized !(2l) 

Si'XOND : 

Royal tfloiy, divided between youi fathei, who stands 
at the head of tlie exalted, and you, of virtuous conduct 
and ot untlinchinR couuiRe, atrjrears all the more to ad- 
vantage, like the tlanges with its waters distributed bet- 
ween the Himalaya (who is the loftiest of the lofty) and 
the ocean (who keeps within his limits and has undis- 
turbed gravity ) . ( 22 ) 

Nymphs . (Approaching Urvasij We congratulate yon on 
your son having attained the dignity of an heir-apparent and 
on your not being Habit to be separated from your ford. 

UrvaSI ; Tliis good fortune is common to us all {Taking 
the Prince by Ike hand) Come, -chUr L. salute your eldest 

I The Prince movei from his place ) 

Narad \ : W:iit. you can go to her lady.ship pri-sently 

The stilendour of the installation of your son Ayus 
as heii -apparent leminds me of MaliiWm;i whin he was 
installed ci'tnmandcr in chief by Indra. (2f!’i 

King ; How can he fail to bi a worthy peisoii when he 
is thus favourerl by your holincv-? 


Narapa : What more gixKi should Iiidra do to you ? 







[vR^rami^;] 

trc^CFcf^tfc???!^^^ I 

#T?T ^?:!R(?it^J5T^ ^rn4: II 
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[ ^ l?i^Rlt: I ] 


’T^flVf : ^a; I 
II ¥wraftR fl^wt#5N aiz^ ii 


■» ip|iC’«^y<iwi,i(R- B.), 



KlNC. ; If India is plca'-wJ with me, what fuither can I 
wish for’ However, let there be this - 

( Benedictory utanda ) 

[jjfsCi-'-t'-V'ut'h .j, 

M;iy tbwetiTvVflys i^‘, foiyitlm welfriie of, the good, a union 
between ( the goddesse. of|_ Wealtii and learning,' who am 
opixised (Cl each ochei - a union wiiich is difficult to be met 
with 111 oae^pjace ! [Exmut omiiei-l 

End of Act V 
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( Additional Prakrt passages read by some mss., 
R. and B. with some variations. ) 
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ACT IV 

{Behind the curtain, an Aksipiik'i song introducing 
Sohajanya and Cilralekhr ) 


Distracted owing to separation from her dear friend, 
the female swan wails out, in affliction, to her fiiend, on 
the surface of the lake, the lotuses wherein have expanded 
at the touch of the rays of the Sun. (1) 

(Thin enter '^ahajaynd and Citralekh'i) 

CiTfiA. ; (On liiUnng, looking at the (jmrli’rs, mth a 
Dvipadikd song) 

A pair of fcm.ale swans, tender-hearted and over- 
whelmed with grief for a friend, is [seenl distressed on 
a lake with eyes flooded with tears. (2) 

(Hereafter a Jambkaliku song ) 

A pair of female swans, tender-hearted and over- 
whelmed with grief for a friend, is [seen] distressed on 
a lake, bathed in continuous tears (3) 

{Hereafter a Khandadhura song.) 

With her mind tormented by anxiety, and yearning 
to meet her friend, the female swan roams about on a 
lake, charming with full-blown lotuses. (4) 

(Behind the seenes, an Ak-yiptik-l song to introduce 
PuTuravas.) 
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The lord of elephants, who displays the change that 
has come over him on acaxmt of madness due to sepa- 
ration from his beloved, enters the forest, with the tore- 
part of his body being decked with the flowers and lender 
leaves of trees. (5) 

( Picking up u clod of earth and running to hit with it. 

Afterwards, looking at the quarters with a Dvipodikr song.) 

A young swan, with his heart full of grief for Ini 
beloved, with his wings fluttering and with eyes drenched 
in tears, is pining on the lake (6) 

{Ho saying, he drops down senseless , rising up again 
with a Dvipadtk'i song, and sighing.} 

I thought that some demon was carrying away the 
fawn-eyed lady, while it is only the cloud, glossy-dark with 
fresh lightning, that is showering. (7) 

(Afterwards a Carcati song.) 

O cloud, you that have screened the face of the quar- 
ters with your dense showers, restrain your anger (to- 
wards me), being ordered to do so If I see my beloved 
while wandering over the earth, I shall put up with what- 
ever you will do (8) 

(A Carcari song.) 

The wish-granting tree is dancing in a number of 
charming ways to the accompamment of the songs of the 
bees intoxicated with fragrance, and the playing of musi- 
cal instruments (in the form of the sweet notias) of 
cuckoos, with the clusters of its foliage sh.'iken by the 
wind that IS blowing. (9) 

(With these words, he dances.) 
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I A Bhmiiukc soiij; afltr ike P'ltha ) 

Stparaiec! from his beloved, (and hence i very much 
distresbfcd, full of the c;rief of separation and extremely 
languid, tfie lord of the herd of elephants l roams aliout) 
with feeble steps in the mountain forest bright with 
flowers. ( ID ) 

{.Then lurmng nnmil with a Dvipadiki song, okserving, 
v'ilk delight ) 

{.4ttcfftYir(.t <i Khanduka song.) 

Grieved (owing to sepaiationj and ardently longing 
to meet his beloved, the loidly elephant, the conqueior of 
his enemies, wanders about hurriedly, wondeiing in his 
mind, 'll) 

(A Carfon semg after the Khandaka ) 

O peacock, I entreat you : tell me if, while wandering 
in this forest, you saw that beloved of mine. Listen — 
she has a face resembling the moon and a gait like that of a 
swan ; you will (be able toj recognize her by these cha- 
racteristics , ( hence 1 I have told you. (Ilf) 

{Sitting dom after the Carcartsong, folding his hands.) 

[With the Carcwi song, gazing.) 

{AfUrwards Ike Khuraka.) 
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Ul 

The lord of elephants, living in tire Vidyadhaia forest, 
wanders about, measuring Uk sky (as it were, by his siae), 
v/ith a flood of tears issuing (from his eyes) on account 
of gnef, and the joy of his heart far removed (laO 

(A Carcan iong ojtet ike Khuraka ) 


] lullo ! 

0 you chaiming cuckoo, sweet warbler, wandeiing at 
will in the Nandann forest, if you htive sien th:it beloved 
of mine, O Cuckoo, tell me (about her). (14) 

(Dancmg to the turn , apjniuwhtng with a Voltinlik’i, and 
kneeling) 

Madam, 

{With a slight turn (ricupyutg the Vamaka position ) 
iln the sky) 

Let your ladyship sit at ease ! Let us depart at once. 
(.Rising and turning ivitk a DvipadikS song and gazing) Ah. 
there is the sound of anklets indicating the treading of the 
feet of my beloved, to the south of tlie forest-bne. I shall just 
go there. (Turning) 

With his face wiiherc-d on account of separation from 
his beloved, his eyes bathed in continuous tears, his gait 
unsteady owing to unlitaiabk grief, his txidy consumed 
by the intense and growing twinent, and his mind still 
more afflicted, the lord of eliiilumts roams about in the 
forest (15) 
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(Thus he sings the six divisions oj the verse according 
to the Kakubha T%a.) 

{Then looking at the quarters, with a Dvipadikd Song } 

Separated from his beloved mate, consumed by tlie 
fear of intense grief, with his eyes flooded with tears, tfie 
loic! of elephants wandeis about afflicted (16) 

(Sitlmg, sings a Carcarl.) 

0 Sw'an, why do you conceal it ? ( Dancing and rising 

up ) 


{A Carcml song) I have discovered it by your imitation 
of (her) gait, t Approaching with a Cmctiri song, and fold- 
ing his hands) 

(A Carcarl so«g again) Who taught you this diarmmg 
gait’ (Surely) you must have seen that lady languid on ac- 
count of her heavy hips 1 17 ) 

(A Carcarl song again After reciting the verse 
etc., observing closely with a Dvipadikr , and laughing } 

(Afterwards a Kuiilikd with a Mallagha(l and Carcani 

The lord of elephants, maddened on account of '•eoa- 
ration from his beloved, roams about in a forest, which 
is charming owing to the rustling (of leaves) and the 
cooing fof birds), and m which beautiful tiees have [lut 
forth leaves and floweis (18) 

(A Carcarl song after the harmony of music and dancing ) 

O Cakraviika bird, with a colour like that of (lom 
cana, tell me if you have not seen the youn,g lady S{)ort- 
ing in spring-tide I'lflj 
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' read by Rang.. Lenz, and Cal. ed. Rang, is aware of 
the omission of the word.. 
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< Appr oochin^ with a Carcatl '^ong, and kneeling.) 

I IhircalleT the Ardhadricatuiasrakn posture ) 

The young swan sports on the lakt', witlr pasi.ion, 
with his intense love being heightened at every step (’20) 

( Approaching in the Caturasr/ika posture and jolding 
his hands.) 

(With a Kutihkd). ('llwrc roani' about the loidty ele- 
phant) in ih( lorest, tornientul by the -tiiaiatinn fiom his 
mate 

1 .4 Mallaghati i —with the bets inflamed on account of 
tne sme-ll ("of his rut) (21) 

i Standing in the ^Ihanaka posture and looking) 

I ask you, tell me, O best of elephants, that have 
felled down a big tree with a sportive blow, did you see 
my beloved, who far excels the beauty of the moon, cross- 
ing your path ? ( 22 ) 

( Aftenvards a Kh&idika song ) 

Engrossed in ins own activity and digging the earth, 
with his hard hoofs out-stretched, ‘■tt, tlie courageous 
}:>r.ar wanders here and there, lurking in the dense 

lore-t ( 23 1 
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(Hereafler a Carcari song)' 

Show me my beloved, O mountain, havinc; streams 
bright like the slabs of crystal, having a chaplet of mani- 
fold flowers, and charming on account of the sweet songs 
of the Kinnaras f2-() 

(Approaching with ii Carcnrl, song und jotding his hands) 
{Afterwards a KufHikd.) 

Be pleased, O rlemest lovely rivei, having with you 
agitated and merciless birds, and who are yearning for the 
banks of the celestial river i Ganges;, and who are re- 
sounding with the humming of a swarm of bees. (25) 

(A Clmcari song after the Kntilikd ) 

The lord of oceans dances sportively with his limbs 
in the form of clouds— -Ghe lord) having for his uplifted 
arms the waves lashed by the eastern gale, having for his 
ornaments swans, buds and saffron-coloured condr-shells, 
and for his raiment blue lotuses which ate full of ele- 
phants and shark'-, and keeping time with his hands in 
the form of the dasliing of tin waves against the shoie. 
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The rainy season, newly set in coops up tlie ten quarters 
and irervades them (26) 

{Approaching with a Carcari and kneeling) 

{A Carcari Sang ) 

Raise me up from the ocean (of the grief) of sepa- 
ration, if you have, in the aiurse of youi ramblns m the 
forest lovely like the sky. seen tfie cdestial beauty, languid 
on account of the weight of het hips, having plump, pro- 
minent and fully develo|x'd breasts, who is ever youthful, 
who has a slender body and a gait like that of the swan and 
eyes like those a fawn. i27> 

^fter 

The lord of elephants, attached to his beloved, with 
his eyes bathed in tears and his face withered, wanders 
about in the forest, distre^ed (28) 

{Approaching with a Dvipadikd, gesticulates acceptance.) 

Look here, Oh creejx!i, I am wandering about willi an 
absent mind , if through good luck I recover tier, I shall 
undoubtedly take hei away from the forest and shall 
never again allow that ciuel lady to imter it. (20) 

{Approaching with a Carcari song, he embraces the 
creeper, then tiUets I’rrasi in that very/ place.) 
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ilhitdUit <: LntLtiH Xiiig ) 


Roaminf! about in the forthl on >our account aiul 
v/tcpinK, i repeatedly asked the ijeacc^ck, the cuckcxj, lite 
swiin, the nee, the elephant, the mountain the river, and 
the deer (30) 


( A Car carl .'oiig i 


i’liited witli his coriMirt, with his body decorated with 
tiie hair that stiH/i on their ends (tliroutjh joy) the youth- 
tul swan .'irotts abovit. having obtuined a balltxrn in 
accordance with his desire (31 ) 


i Exeunt to the ataimpaninuni of the Khandadhaxu song.) 


End of Act IV 




NOTES 


^ Act I 

St. I. This is'' a benediction in conformity with ti.e roii- 
vention of Sanskrit dramatists: this s>t, is tecluhcaliy called 
Nandi. [ See Appendix. ] Cf. Kat; ‘ '^i^f 

Construe ; mm. 'TK'FT '^11?: ' TOW. 3fd[ 

Wk- 3fTOfm: JITOKK; (h) I ^ htWFflll'Jnfew: wf ^ ' 

n; rp-irnTffR4r'ini:.Trr‘. rsqtg; =?-. U-.mnm '^r^g ii ( ) 

in the TJpanisads. The term %(iw is used with 
reference to the Upani-jacls because chronciogicaliy, and even 
as regards subject-matter, they stand at the end of the whole 
Veda literature. Generally speaking, however, the term 
Vedanta is used for one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy or with the great isankaracarya as its chief 
exponent. For the use of the word iRTW in the sense of 
Upanisads, Cf. Br. S. B. ‘ iti^ rgRF-^r 

’ 1 2 . 1 , ‘ m'M 

irffH ’ II 2. 1 etc. vrcsp rr q , ' the one pervading 

soul : the chief philosophical idea of the Upanisacls is tiiat God 
is one and all-pervading, pg is so called because he dwells 
in the body. See the deri%'ation of Purina a.s given by Yaska : 
“w- gferi^: sfm: i i” Nimkta 

n. 3. 1 and also the following Vedic quotation 

31?ri7PTt TOlwfef ^TOimP'fRr 5T ^TOfsfH I 

m ?5r f^fq ^ ii 

— T. K. 10. 11. 3 &. S've. Up. a. 9. 

Read the following Vediinta passage wliere Lord Siiva is 
called ITSP and ?? rrf,! sr V'-R: ^ tl twt : 

?T ” ( Atharva.sropanif.ad ). sTOT few ?1^T, 

( Sec prose order ) ; the Lord is said to remain wdthout space 
to occupy after having pervaded the whole world ; cf, ^ »jftf 

fe. 
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1 RV. X 90. 1. heaven and earth; 
originally dual of the word n. ; cf. Rang . ‘ 

^FcRJr r cf. ‘ iJjnlF t ’ Amara. |ia^, 

from root to rule ; with the addition of the termination 
technically fg faj?;:, the ruler; the word is also derived! 
perhaps rather far-fetchedly, from ar^i, to pervade ; cf. Rang • 

' i3T^: Bfrmtfif'tr 

ft? I ’ 3Rr?2r^?r;, explained by Kal. as ‘ Icfq^ 

( Bah. Comp. ) l’ This adj. suggests that the term 
Isvara is applied only to Lord Siva. ( In this connection it 
might be noted en passant that the names of Siva in almost 
all Indian temples end with the word Isvara ; cf. 

etc). See Rang; ‘ STJRfi^q: t^cTJnrqqrqsR: I 

I qqr ’ ?cqri^ 

51^ l’ See also ' Isgi: 

>’ Amara I. 32. qKnsfTSJT-. =3Fq^cpfi! 
( Kat. ) = qrl^qi: ( Rang. ) Note the following dissolution 

#T # l I The 

word Isvara is such that it is literally true witli ref. to Lord ^iva, 
because he is the ruler ( cf. above ) of the whole 

world, = 3T?^?:W (Kat.); = ^q^ (Rang); in the heart, 
jggg:, qrafj)'5f; I One desirous of liberation from the cycles of 
birth and death. ( Des. noun from root to release), 
ftqrftj^fspiTiqw, cf. KaL fSreij-. aiqi^; m ^ 

By those ( gggs ), who restrain their vital airs ( for the sake 
of concentration as laid doMm in works on Yoga. ) 'CT^:, this 
word also is primarily used with ref, to ^iva. cf, Kat. ' 

?qiS; I ssRq^; ’ ' cf . ‘ 5%*#^ iflq; ^snnj^ 

^ 3Wff^: I Amara I. 36, j^qCTfti^rfIg55fl: is explained in 
two ways; see Rang : ifero qT^qtni ¥n%5niH; fW 

1^: ISM: I . . .qst ftqTT Wi%: qtnt flH q; gpRi gsTt: I 

l’ In the first interpretation, the word is 
taken in the sense of ari^ ‘ attainment,’ while in the second, the 
word is used in its rather technical sense of ‘meditation.’ 
Kat, explains the comp-in a slightly different way; 
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%r ?r tTSfiw: !r: ’ according to which the 

translation will be ' easily obtainable by those who offer constant 
devotion. ’ Rang, notes a reading ( while trying to show how 
the r[F^ is ) in which the word without a 

visarga is joined to etc. See Rang: "tfgf 

^ t 

I ” It is surprising that this rather interesting 
reading should remain unnoticed. 

it should be noted that the correct dissolution of 
this compound word is overlooked by many; and some wrongly 
explain the word as ‘that to which nothing is superior, or that 
from which true happiness results.’ This is certainly wrong. 
The word is included in the long list of irregular compounds 
noted by Panini and should be explained as Ptfepf tTSf: 

‘the final beatitude’ cf. Kat.; ‘ 

PhTTi^riT^ I ’ Pan. 54-77. For the meaning of ft’-.WRl 
read the following from the 'gF%: 

As pointed out above, the stanza ^p%g etc. is what is 
conventionally known as the Nandi, which is defined in the 
following oft-quoted stanza of Matrgupta i— STI^lTOlfettTOT: 

II It means tliat the besides 
containing a benediction or a salutation, should also contain an 
allusion to some essential features of the plot of the play. The 
which contains such an allusion, is called :- cf , the 

following Stanza from JTItftRTOT quoted by Rang : 

“ draw Strarra i 

=8^ ^ wdraw ram 'rarait 5 'OT ir’ 

Students of Sanskrit know that tire nP^s in Sanskrit dramas 
•contain a benediction or a salutation without a single exception, 
but it is rarely that they are suggestive of the plot, in fact, commen- 
tators are at great pains to show the of the particular 

Nandi, on which they happen to comment. It certainly does credit 
to their ingenuity and learning, but it often appears rather pedantic 
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and the least critical. Our too, is not an exception to ty, 
rule and we are told both by Katayavema and RanganatlH^ 
more pedantically by the latter, that Pururavas, the hero 
drama, is alluded to by the Stanza etc. cf. 

Sam. 1,3.7.1 ) ^1 aTKRat^ 

3ir4t ' i a^w prEg-nW^t^cg^f^. 

I ‘’ The above passage will clearly bring out the 
rather far-fetched nature of such attempts : because Pururavas 
& Urva^i happen to be mentioned in Vedic passages, therefore 

the clause %r?ltS...STI|; etc. is made to convey an allusion to 

the hero! Also cf. Rang: I 

a%i^Ni^ 1 'sn€r jpti^ i 
^ ^ ai^srScW ^ II ’ # > Sjrptjtl W R9^ lU 

^ 1 5#Rr3ri^ 

¥IM: 3TSl^{?t 3^Wltcf5fT ^t^PT ®t«nc#nT.. 

gwT; ini?'- 1 vs^, 

#Ji ' dTqi Rr#ffrfP7rgf|i% f . . . ^ 

'!q^iUvl*t^r?[T iqitU(<<iPik^<^<,qi eft gsrtpp ?f¥TRRT uro 

5W^6IK¥tP+.<c4l'J(P-tlt;5 ' ’ We can see even here how Rang, 

is driven to the necessity of giving a remote meaning like air^p ^ 
neighbouring regions, and for so doing he has to summon the 
help of a kosa called and yet, though the word 3 r ® | 

somehow explained, the first member of the compound remains 
merely hanging ! Rahganatha’s explanation, however, has the 
merit of being complete in its own way. 

This stanza, with its high spiritual tone, indicates that 
Kalidasa was primarily a ^iva-worshipper. All his dramas 
begin with an invocation to Siva. He is, however, free from 
sectarian intolerance as can be seen from his Raghuvamsa 
{X. 16 fr.), where he praises Visinu and from Kumara. (11.4, ff.) , 
where he praises Brahma as the supreme God. 

After the follows the ( See Appendix II ). 

These dramatic preliminaries are well summarized in the 
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following;—" SEOT??! 1 

'■4?f-ng’WH, 11 ” the stage-manager, cf. Rang. q^^TiTF inw 

?r5fiTT% ^i33T(g5m '-qK^n^ \ ‘ ^rpjsRaf 

fl^ I ■'!'4%-ra<it3nf^srR ll’ cf. “The 

name ( ^vqR ) appears to be derived from that of an exhibitor 
of dolls and paper-figures..., which are still exhibited and 
made to dance.. .and form even now the only dramatic perfor- 
mances of village populations." — Pandit, Notes p. 5. The 
qualifications of the SilLradhara are detailed in the following 

passage from ^ ^RTfiT^dlSTCdTTffl^ I 

i..‘ 

amPT SPTOI ^ I ir^ mmU fifmk II ’ 

has vaiious meanings :—•( J ) ‘dress’ or 
‘ dressing up’ cf. ' krm, h-'TRRiT ' ’ -Amara. 

(2) The stage or <r#?. cf. " ...fPR?! g gsTTd# l 
ipT^...” |JT quoted by MaheWara in his commentary on 
Amara II JTgsqrpr. 99. cf. also ' 3 FTcUTNir 1 

quoted by Raiiganatha. ( 3 ) The curtain; cf. the famous 
quotation " kJW I ” given by Raiiganatha. Here, 

however, the word could rightly mean ( 4 ) The tiring-room 
behind the curtains, where the actors are dressed up for the 
stage, cf. Rang. “ Tigsir I ' 

P, 2. fiifiTj this is the term with which the Sutradhara 
addresses his stage-attendant styled as Pdriparsvaka. cf. Kilt, 
' I ?pprrft«ir I ’ Also Rang 

‘ tfiTW: ?{fP-Tr^: q#ir4imr l ’ The etymology 

of the word is interesting: cf. on Amara I. 14. 

^ I ’ 1 the also 

gives the word ' i{rq-i) ’ along with jtirt, which confirms its 
derivation from the root gg. The word q(if also is used in the 
same connection ; cf. ‘ Jll’t I ’ --I). R. 

Ill 7. This terra was used only in connection with an Arya, 
whose chief characteristic is his forbearing temperament (to). 
«TrR9f4^ (See Appendix II ). wsr, a courteous term of address. 
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especially with reference to the Sutradhara. c£. thefoUo^. 
quoted by Rang. ‘ UFqr Wftq*. I ’ 

sing, used for plu; lit. ‘ compositions, which are representeil 
(on the stage)’-— Pandit, notes p. 6 . cf. Kat.’s explanaytu;' 


the title of the drama. There are two ways ■ 
of grammatically explaining this form: — ( 1 ) ftisEq; (g^:) 

^ ^ arraiRcSF fcTi 5P«r-. 

being a Dvandva comp., is capable of having the terminatioa 
fjf as given in Pap 4. 3. 88 , See below expl. No. (2). Alsocf, 
Kat, IcpfST ^ ^ Mld'h I 

( Pan 4, 3. 88 ) |{^ SJIOT: I 
1 ” Wilson’s translation ‘ The Hero and 
the Nymph ’ appears to follow the same i explanation. He 
points out that properly means * heroism ’ and then goes 
on to say, ‘‘ there can be no doubt, therefore, that by a poetic 
license heroism is here put for hero, and the compound is of 
the Dvandva class, in despite of the grammarians. Theatre 
of the Hindus' p, 196 f. n. ( 2 ) 3^ fewlMt 

( comp. ) Acc. to 

Pan 4, 3. 88 the termination S ) can be added in case of 
formations like , sfiRPfIsT:, Dvandva formations like 

and formations coming under the category of 


It might appear that comps, like 

Ihbihlqad cannot come under this rule, as 55 compounds only 
are actually mentioned therein. But is an 

{ See Sid. Kau. 1668 ) and is wide enough to include the case 
Prof. Shastri ( notes p. 2 ) quotes Jayaditya ( on 

SFrar^qt l ’ in support of the same. The latter explana- 
tion is to be preferred, as it definitely refers to an incident of 
the plot; besides, it is usual to see in the word a veiled 
allusion to the patron of the poet; the frequent use of the word 
in the course of the play ( cf. i cfiKqq i ltH I aTgfl=Bt 

^ I ) also lends support to the above supposition. 
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The play is technically called a inSJE, which is the 
reading of many mss. ; Rahganatha and a few mss. read 
A is defined in S. D. as follows:—^ fes'?ragtj- 

1 #2% ?ThT #1^3^ It mi fiRW 

Ti^ ?5^ it It will be clear from the above that there 

is practically very little difference between a Nataka and a 
Trotaka. It can at the most be said that a Nataka may have 
any rasa as its dominant sentiment, while a Trotaka must deal 
only with sJiihR: cf. liahg. ( after quoting from S. D. ) 

I ‘£ir!B:% g arfJmrdifPW, 

J ;n2Wr. l ” ( Rang. ) Instead of 

'ntfiThf, Kal. seems to read which he explains as iT2spi. 

(1) aTPtp-j R fTTdX ). For the definition of 
Sfpf see the following staiiza:— 1 f?fspt 
tlfdwR It 3M ^1^ 11 ftpT is a term of honour, and is 

generally used in the plural; cf. Rang: ‘'jsrt 
( 2 ) the word is explained in a slightly different way ; cf. Rang. 
5iP!T-‘ 3ps#rT: tT|j?r<TFJ:g^rarfR > I ' 

P. 2. St. 2. Construe ; ( | mi: ), Jtoi% ^ mm 

Jigw i (aMi)' 

the word jpife’, means ‘ one, who has a request to make, ’ 
‘a suppliant.' 5TO: SIFT 91^ i By the word jjarf^rf the 

SutradhSra wants to request on behalf of the actors of the drama 
that they all are anxious to serve the audience with the best of 
their abhinaya.' cf. Kat. on 

5^' 1’ gifemitf { mffiti;) through 

courtesy, politeness, cf. Mallinalha’s comment on the word— 
'TF5eRig#i«ll ’ 5^ 1 

(Raghu. I. 31. ) Fsr^gs^^pwra:, ( l) out of regard for 
the good plot and the ( famous ) hero of the play. For this 
explanation the comp, may be taken to be ^ I }. 

The word Kang. ) in connection with a drama 

means its plot ( 2 ) or the comp, may be taken to be 
I gfi:, ] and may be translated 
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'out of regard for the good hero of the play.’ cf. Kat, 

' I ’ ( Kat. ) Ills 

name stands free of any honorific appellation, cf. Kat.-, 
etc. Mark the poet’s politeness in 
introducing himself, Contrast with this the attitude of Bhava- 
bhuti— I H 

( ffW. I. 2 ) ( =f &K, Kat. ) ‘ literary composition. ’ The 

significance of every phrase in this stanza is well brought out by 
Kat. in the following;— 

I ^en i 

Stfegi^ cKT I ’ 

TOrwra; etc., this speech behind the curtain is dropped by 
one ms. ; the dramatic effect, however, of this sudden cry of 
distress is too valuable to be lost. 

after the request made in etc., 

of female ospreys ; the cry of a f bird is peculiarly significant 
of distress and helplessness. |r?tt is a very timid and tender bird, 
fond of frequenting watery places; it is called fesafl in Maratlii 
andftirfi in Gujarati, Cf. Kalidasa '=«r^ fftlW W‘ 
Raghu, XIV. 68. After this speech, Rang, reads the stanza 
■fTflRi 13^° etc. which we have incorporated in a foot-note to 
the text. The stanza appears to be unnecessary. In the first 
, place, many mss, know nothing about it ; in- one Ms. there is a 
glaring contradiction-, for it first reads ‘ eurErk} ’ 

■and then this ^ is imagined to be efk ! By no 

stretch of imagination is it possible to follow how a learned person 
like the Suttadhara will be represented by the poet as mistaking 
an for a qf'TflJTR ( the warbling of cuckoos ). Dhananjaya 
( D. R. in. 16. ) quotes this st. to illustrate t?pTEtJT or one o! 
the angas of the his reading, however, is different i 

fe5I^...te?' for aro^...^ We do not, therefore, look 
A'U® it as genuine. 

' : ", i. ■ ■■■ae; 5^'. 

^ ■ s. ■■■.■.■■l-r ( 3Td: 81^ rm: !fPC»t 
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Wr. =!tJ=!IT; HT I The story of UrvaAi’s birth from 
ihe thigh of sajje Nlriiyatja is variously related. Indra, jealous 
of the penance which Nara and Narayatia were practising, sent 
some beautiful nymphs to seduce the sage. Nurayaiia, however, 
by his supernatural powers, produced a damsel, ^’h. Urvasi, 
whose excellent beauty made the celestial nymphs run awTiy 
through shame. This story is further referred to in the course 
■of this drama. Cf. lwrFT^?=r^n:e-HlftTttT 

mflUT: srrfpPT! 1’ ( P. 10, 1. 22 ff ) Prof. Max Muller 

thinks that the story of Urvaii is merely a mythological repre- 
.eantation of lire grand phenomenon of the J)awn followed by 
the Sun; says he, ‘‘Thus-~‘Urvaoi see.s Pururav.is’ meant 'the 
dawn is gone’ ; ' IJrvasi iinds Pururavas again ’ meant ‘ the Sun 
iS setting.” ( Chips, Vol, IV. p. lOd f. ) 

?riRnR?T, Jfifrr Tpjt, ( ftpm: ) I Nara and Narayaoia 
are always mentioned together in Hindu mythology. Originally 
both of them were known as authors of Rgvedic hymns. They 
were later identified with Arjuna and Krsna; Man and God; 
they were also represented as practising penance at the Badari- 
kaararaa, a famous place of pilgrimage in the Himalayas, 

“does not he re mean ‘the wif e of a god', but the 
female of a god, _a_ goddeSv! ( Panditniofes^p, 8 ) %5tnSPTPJ 
refers to Kuhera, th?T;A';vrigr*Wpd* i r-T^^ 

— ^Kat. ■' 1 *^ms is technically 

known as a form, according to t’ 

( P,an. V. 4. 50 ) I ’ ( gT° 3340 ). Kaiika 

explains the use of thus— “ 

\ -Tffr i 

®v7ih=frTr-%fvf7rn rc-m i aissf; g^; 
ft 

I I ' ’’ 

Cf. also; ' TT# =7 rd^RSt^tnWP: f-l'TIpfe 

r#n4 JIc3f7 I ... ...I sfFtr 

" snjfffp^ ' ^ \ ' ( mw^piTr 

vol. I, p. 939 ) is a form used to denote that a thing, which 
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is not something else, becomes or is looked upon as that o0ig; 
thing. This sense need not necessarily be understood to be 
metaphorical, as will be abundantly clear from the example 
’Ktf,.- The restriction of the use of to its metaphoricai 
sense ( e. g. etc. ) does sot 

seem to be contemplated by earlier grammarians. fii% 
mil | piteously cries out for help at ' 

a helper. '^R^l •’ ( W. ) The reading though 
giving a good sound-effect is not to be preferred, because ftp 
cry of the nymphs was not but was for help or rescue 
as is clear from their words ‘ihU 

that you see entering on the stage ’. ( Pandit ). 


The word is generally used in the plural. Cf. '%![j 
yfiiflfCdr: l' (31IK°). The nnm offers an interest- 
ing etymological explanation of the word: 'arrg 

I cPOTl^dlsVi^R: II’ ( TO® 45. 33 ). 

The Apsarases are su pernatural being s and are said to be the 
daughters of _K%apa and Arista; cTOrat # ^ 

ii srftir^ anfiio 66. 48-9 ), 

They are regarded- as-^-thQ.^ouEtezan s..of god s and are endowed 
with mysterious powers ; they can carry thmgs-to ' heavenly ' 
regiCHs-r-ffiemselve^B-'h'e'iDirtmseen ( ^ Fi~Dowe rcalied } 

they can visualize thing. 

With this speech of the Sutradhara, the ( See 

Appendix II ) or the Prelude ends. This introduces the drama 
by means of a dialogue between the Sutradhara on one side and 
the Nati or a stage-attendant ( ) or the Vidusaka on the 

other. This dialogue is intended to announce the author and 
the tide of the play and to start the action by means of some 
dramatic device. Sanskrit dramatic theory knows of five 
different types of the atriiernr — EWIUl^W^Ill 

»’ ( s. D. VI. 33 ). Thea^groin 
our play is of th ^^t^kr^H^i^^accOTd ing to the which 
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TRr: U’ (III. 11). [This very type is named ' 
fay { S. D. VI. 38. ) ] With the words ‘here comes.., a 

character’s entry is suggested by the in such a l!n=ffal«TT. 
The ?l^Ent:’s words ' si;????!?!: 3H[iTOi:g?:?7T n®rts?ftj. i ’ introduce 
the nymphs who are entering the stage with their cry for help, 
Cf. ‘ 3H^qi3i[^q^; ’-fp# i M Kat. } 

The ntrfPOT in the Sfilmntala also belongs to the same category. 
Cf. ‘ tnf lltHr ?TR5N^%W 1 \ Dramatically such an 
entry is very effective and immediately arrests the attention 
of the audience. 

Krilidasa’s Prastuvanas are usually veiy short and effective. 
In this one also we sec how in tlie beginning the ‘ ’ in 

the audience are courteously addressed, and requested to pay 
close attention to the representation of the play, the name and 
the author whereof are already announced. Presently a cry 
beliind the scenes rouses the curiosity of the spectators. They 
are immediately informed by the Sutradhara that the Apsarases 
are crying for help, and with their entry the play begins. 

[ The dominant feature of theirfot of- the-Viteanjorva siyam 
is the love between Puriiravas andUrvasi andJls-eonsUlnma- 
tion in theTiirth of Kumara, 1hemfa53CftKr"5C>rr. In the first act 
we see thE beginhingfonRi's Tove, or to use the terminology of 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy, the Bija ( the Seed ) of the plot is here 
sown. The hero and the heroine are introduced to the audience 
in a very romantic setting, and the slow, at times impercepti- 
ble, beginning of their love is represented by means of skilfully- 
arranged dramatic incidents. 

The nymphs now enter the stage with their piteous appeal 
for help and meet Puriiravas, who is just returning after offering 
prayers to the Sun, Learning from the Apsaraseg how 
UrvasI and her friend Citralekhh were captured on their way to 
Svarga, by tlie demon Kesin, the king at once starts for the 
rescue of the fair captives. The nymphs slowly wend their way 
to the Hemakfita, where they were to await the King’s return. 
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They soon espy his ‘deer-emblazoned’ chariot. Thenejj^ 
the King and Urvasi, the latter almost unconscious, 
by Citralekha. Urvasi slowly recovers and soon comes to 
know of her benefactor. Here begins an ardent appreciatioii 
of each other or the ‘ ’ of love, as Katayaveina put, 

it, A drive with Urvasi in the same chariot towards the 
Heraakuta ‘ shoots ecstasy through every fibre ’ of th^ Kjjg 
The skill of the dramatist is here noticeable in hisi subtle 
delineation of love’s progress, Citraratha, the Gandliatva 
King, now arrives and congratulating Pururavas, conveys tp 
him Indra’s invitation to visit heaven. The Apsarase^ depart 
with Citraratha, One more romantic incident britigs the 
action of Act I to a close. While Urvasi is flying np, her 
tr'in^T^r is caught in a ‘ straggling ’ creeper; Citralekha inischie- 
vously delays helping her, which gives the King one more 
opportunity of having a pretty long view of Urvasi. Citralekha, 
in the meanwhile, proves ‘ a friend in need ’ and they all fly up, 
leaving the King all absorbed in thoughts about Urvasi, 

This rdsumS of the incidents in Act I will show that it 
concerns itself with the first phase of the love between ‘ the 
hero and the nymph The poet does not concentrate on the 
portrayal of character in this act; he throws casual suggestions 
about characters other than Pururavas. We see him hsje as a 
hero, gallant and chivalrous, who is at the same time free from 
egotism. A descendant of the Moon, he appears to retain 
some of the romantic elements so natural to his pedigree. His 
is what may be called ‘ love at first sight ’. At each st^p he is 
getting more and more enamoured of .Urvasi . He first 
admires her exquisite beauty, ___is disgjse^^o jlhinlc that the 
^ageT^ara ^n a -p^My Juave creafe blesses 

the jolting of the chariot which gives him Urva&’s delightful 
contact, and finally feels a void in his life the monaent she flies 
up to the aerial regions. The dramatist has very akilEully 
'depicted this steady rise in the King’s feelings towards Urvasi. 
The ekavali incident adds a toudi of pleasing romance to the 
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action, which is further heightened by tlie mischievous pranhs of 
Citralekha, Towards the close of Act I, the curiosity of the 
audience is sufficiently roused to witness what liappf n^ to our 
King, who is now well-nigh under the influence of ‘ 5<i4TrPT' 

P. 4. cpR; qgpTtat; , fl6TtPn * VM 

'TiTTlKr I A friend or partisan of the gods. 1. 5 
with a toss of the cm ttiin. For the meaning of Cf . ‘ 

direction is necessary when” a chaiacter suddenly enters the 
stage ; for it is a rule of Sanskrit dramaturgy tliaf no character 
should enter or leave the stage without the audience being 
previously intimated about the .--aine. The device is particularly 
employed when a character enters under stress of emotion 
or excitement. Cf. Rafig. “ graRf JFT 

[ V, 1. sn ] ^ ^ 

srr^fwKJiw piJT, I ” 

P. 4. 1. 6. ^4frn?£iRr^...,For the significance of the King’s 
speech, cf. Pandit, notes p. 9 f. ‘What the was and how 
it was performed and why, does not appear from the context. 

But it is certain it meant attendance on, service .The reason 

why the King mentions his name, is that he wishes to inspire the 
Apsarases with confidence. His name is a sufficient guarantee 
that he is a friend of the gods ( ty.'TaTOffr ) and the fact of his 
having been to the Sun to wait upon that divinity shows that he 
has tile power of travelling in the air ( wiRI ). Tlie 

Apsarases are well awate who Pururavas is The King does 

not yet know who the ladies sue ; hence the way he introduces 
biffiseif to them in llteir disiivss-’ 

P. 4. IS. j’andit rightly points out that 

here meams ‘insult’, ‘outrage’ which has a more 'aggressive' 
sense than mere ( Raiig. ) or ( Kat. ). i^siffFrmTtraW;, 
note^the construction— 3?#^,.. hereaiTOS is nut a 
■<iffun but a pa&t paeS. part., though in its aiiur sense the word 
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is used with the Loc. ( as in ‘l?nf ST'T^rsj ^JI|S|Tn 

1 6ak). Jadramd other 

go^'" ■ .•" '■ ‘"‘“g alarmed a^he austerities 

of- , . ^ I, And 

usually they use.the Apsarases-as-eftectiw^took in frustrating 
such austerities. We have seen abo ve how Urva^I he rself owed 
her origin to one of such occasions. ( Cf . note on 3i^|t;=n JiTOW 
etc. ) gfTlR STgloi, a tender weapon— a very 

good expression suggestive of the ravishing beauty of Urvasl, 
“the obscurer of Laksmi, who is proud of her 
beauty. literally means 'that which orders back ’...and 

itself comes forward on account of its own excellence.” 

{ Pandit, notes p. 11 ). Cf. 

{ 6ak. H ). Note the form JT#: #5TTfT: 9TWI; ?1T ( the suffix 
according to ?jWlcf ’ Pan. V. 2.36). 

is decidedly a more flattering compliment than 
( = ) which is Rahg.’s Chaya for though 

both the renderings and are possible. a 

meeting, especially a meeting by chance (from ?ni.+3TI+root 
’T^). a gerund in technically called aigS!:; 'taken 

prisoner in the manner of a captive. ’ According to ‘ 

1 ^ ( Pan. III. 4.45 ), the may be used when an a 
standard of comparison, or the object of a verb is used as an 
Cf. Kat. «rR[trrt 5n#r >3^ i ^qtn^ qg®;... i ’ 
L. 20, h; ^ i 

( Ka?. ) The word is here used in the masc. so as to agree 
with ^swgiR in the King’s speech, though the word is 
usually used, H’^sresrW'MMRT, for bringing back ( your ) friend, 
according to ‘ gJTsrN" 1 ’ ( Pan. 

11. 3. 15 ), the stock instance of which is qroPT !• 22 

‘ Of him, who was removed one degree from the 
Moon. ’ According to mythological accounts, Budha was the 
son of Soma, and Purflravas was that of Budha, who forms the 
«rscK between the two. Cf. Kat, ‘ fg: g: I ' 

It is remarkable that the nymphs were already aware of the 
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prowess and pedigree o£ Pururavas. P. 6. 1. 2. 
this is the place where the scene in Act I is laid. the 

old-peaked mountain, is supposed to lie to the north 
of the Himalayas. This appeals to be a favourite mountain 
with Kfdidasa who uses it as the final meeting place of 
Dusyanta and loakuntala ( Saak, VII ). For its description, 
Cf, ^r5n-i(TFI% Whtsq 1SF-4 5-7 

»TI^?lP3r7Jm ' tndfe : — ft rrw 

FtRlt > ( Ibid ), hpftpfr, the north-eastern 

direction, which is said to be ruled over by or Lord Siva. 
ang’STRf-the charioteer, who is usually a man of advanced age 
and an experienced servant of the King, thus addresses him in 
conformity with Bharata’s canon TFTtg 

Tt%Il' ( N. 6. 19.11, ). one who had a start in 

advance. %5 RP!t: { apTR grfFr I ) Name of Garucja, the 

bearer of Vispu, whose very fast speed is referred to in 
mythological stories. is significant, for it 

represents the demon as the more in danger for having insulted 
Maghavan, the king of gods, 

P. 6. St. 4. construe: rRf. 3#t 

3rri%; oRnwg arotm 

=Eimt ^ 3R5! ( )', ■':7inTs: mm jiff 

fw- ' ( sni^ra^fPi.)- 

The clouds are being pounded to dust on 

account of the chariot rushing through them with speed. Kat. 
followed by Pandit, construes ^niFFSFL ( from the last line ) 
with and also with the remaining two clause.?. Cf. 

Kat. ‘ I This appears unnecessarj- : 

because the clouds are pounded to dust «oi on account of 
but on account of the hard rattling of the chariot- 
wheels ; and as soon as they are pounded, they are naturally 
scattered about with equal force. The jpgRpS is not necessary' 
for that purpose* it may, at most, help the process of scattering, 
but it is not its cause. Cf. Raiig’s. explanation; 
arSFl: iWpn: JR^T^Frinra: I ' 1^, 
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note that the suffix is added to express similar action 
according to ' ^ t%3II l ’ (Pan V. 1. 115 ). Heie the 
is ‘ m For Rang, and Bollensen read 

which we have rejected on the evidence of mss., and 
Kat. and Rang.’s alternative reading. Moreover, it involves 
a tautology with Besides, Rang, is not able to 

make any better sense out of it ; on the contrary he practr 
caliy draws the same meaning' as directly gives. 

atlFfilii;. the space b^een the spokes ; the quick 

motion of the wheels creates an illusion of another series o£ 
spokes in the spaces that lie between the spokes of the wheels, 
Here, loo, iirnferT. need not be construed with etc , for 
it is noi the iprife, but the only, that causes the illusion of 
a new series of spokes. Cf. Rang. ‘ irnt^iiT^i^ % riRl^ 

I ’ |^r%<'Rr, the Sing, is used to suggest that each horse 
had a cSmara or chowrie. ( Kat ). With the 

third pada ^irftvSRi; may he construed with advantage, though 
one can do without it. The huite was so strong that 
as it blew against the camaras, they remained perfectly 
motionless, just like the 'eeoth in the fourth pada, Cf. Rang, 

l ’ Wl., adv., evenly. 

' ’ ( Kat. ) 

This is one of the excellent stanzas from Kalidasa, but those 
in the ^akuntala are finer. He is very fond of giving vivid 
descriptions of what one sees and feels while speeding along 
in a chariot. Cf. fTStfl 

^ I aifr^iT ^ Jr 

my " ^ak. I, 9. Both are beautiful 

examples of the 3 ^ in ‘ * is 

noteworthy. 1. is thT^nsEnTreii^'erhig^^ 

Kat. gives this rendering, which appears grammatically better 
than gmriwl ^ of Pandit, because is Atm. under certain 

circumstances only ( Cf. sg® I I Pan. I. 2. 4Cff), 

none of which is present here. Moreover, ?{mir|TO‘. is nearer 
tothePrakjt ywrelr. We fail to see how editors uniformil? 
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retain rtsrja refers to the promise of the 

nymphs to wait for the Kins on the peslr of the Hemakuta, 
is to be preferretl to of Pandit, because it is the 
nymphs who had fixed the place of meeting ( ) and not 
the King who had to directed them ( Mi'i ) VFjjfg:, ?T-Tf 
a royal sage, is not used in its usual .-cnse of a 
‘ seer but it points to the fact that the regal duties are a leligitin 
to a scrTTId. For the significance of the word, Cf. ST -ju.Pot 
WTird d'P ' 'hfdifn 

5ir Fijjft ?Nt gfiTfift gf; ^ravt: » 

(sak.II. lt) mark the idiomatic significance nt 

3fM: Cf. *' 5T3ft ^qnpjtnd’. ttnii m if ii’ 

(jTifto), (Rang. P. 8. 1.1. 

this speech is attributed to by Rang, alone. It is natural 
that a silent listener, should be the first to espy the 

approach of the King’s chariot. having a flag 

bearing ( the symbol of ) the deer. from to know 

( srFW STOT ), a symbol ; a flag. MriRrit, a proper name 
according to Pandit. Rang, thinks that the chariot was given 
to Purfiravas by his ancestor, the Moon. Cf. fiphl =ip%'>T 1 

^ fft'ir'fjRffrfrf grhH^ I’ £ 

St. 5, cf, ‘ qg Efraur ir^ ’ 1. 15. and 

Sak. VILd. qm?fi, qwr ^ I a lotus-plant. 3pR?r 

^rsj: , a long eye, which is a sign of beauty. Note that the sing, 
is here used for the dual. We have in the last pada an 
Upama ; Js-itonipared to_a Jotusjdani and the opening 
of herjyps tojlifi bloominK of a lotus at dawn. iinRf -sugg.'.sts , 
that Urva^t was a pfad t. the first of the four classes into whicU^ 
writers on-Erefli^jdWde-^yQinen. 'flie rFS^R^f tb'is defines 
iier : ‘ wffi wwsfT sTfxiKi# i 

i3'T.'TdgflVfi PWdr ti’ I'he 

other reading f;f?M’flir...P:7iW’' is againstthe evidence of a 
jnaiorlty of mss. ipjgTb '’• d^wn, daybreak. 

P. 8. 1. 17. should be distin- 

guished from i-TPFT; it indicates the process of breathing 

W. iv 
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somewhat hard through fright or fatigue etc. a 

Sansknt idiom, meaning 'to regain consciousness’, 
adv^., a favourite word with Kalidasa. Cf. ‘ 

(^ak. ) ETTWiT’ (P. 6)'sr55^ 

I ). As an adverb the poet uses it five 
times in the ^akuntala, thrice in the Vik., and twice in the 
Malavika. frightened; q1^ intensifies the sense. Cf. 

Teller. 

St. 6 , suggests IhjtJLIwafe^ h^rt is so 

tender 'that- it -may- break undef_ fright. ‘Hence die King’s 
anxiety that she is stiil frightened. For if her heart continues 
throbbing long it may burst’ For a similar idea, Cf . ' stRiPTfiq': 

( Megh. 9 ). q^...=BnciH;,, the King might have seen the 

pigment owing to a slight displacement of Urva^l's garment 
over the breasts while she was unconscious; Cf. ‘argift 
5Rrri^ snrrnTi^^: 1 ’ ( sak. I. 29 ). Apparently 
Citralekha did not deem it necessary to arrange Urvasi's 
garment properly, is one of the five heavenly trees: 

' q-fR’^lrl^: I ^TT 11 ’ 

( ). The word is m. orn; Cf. * 

I ’ ( ). Before St. 6. Rang, and B. read the st. 

ti+i'<raT ’ etc. ( See foot-note to the text). ‘That it is 
spurious is proved first by its being little more than a paraphrase 
of st. 6 and then by its being omitted by five of our Mss., .and 
by...Katayavema.’ (Pandit) P, 10. 1. 1. q^^snqJT, 911+3^1+ 
?siT causal, to compose oneself. ‘ as if you were not 

an Apsaras ( for you are not able to compose yourself ) ’ ; Cf. 
sm t F FR: I ’ ( Rang. ) . Note that 

the word used is and in the sing. According to Amara, 
the word is always used in the plural ; but Kalidasa uses it in 
tlie sing, thrice in the 6ak., and such usage is sanctioned; 

I' 1 . 5 . a^ij^sir+root 

•r:, is a Sanskrit idiom meaning ‘to regain consciousness.' 
natural state, as opposed to change. 
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P. 10. St. 7. Construe: 3if%^ 

; w-i; irpTf^qt vmi ^ ; 

TOig: wl^nR: ( Tpfr ) ?5^. (iF^i^fipn), 

‘ being almost free from her unconscious- 
ness’; sprr:==5pcr:W (Kang.) gTR-TTPir, the suflis; h 
added in the sense of ‘ a little less than ; almost,' according to 
I ’' ( Pnr>- V. 3.fi7')?Urva4i recovering 
from her swoon is successively compared to three different 
objects :"( 1 ) to the night that is freed from darkness at the 
rise of the moon , ( 2 ) to the flame of the evening fire which is 
almost free from smoke, and { 3 ) to the Ganges, whose turbid 
waters are gradually clearing up. Note jA-tlussh, the grandeur 
of sty le,.. .which is a special feature of Kalidasa’s poetry. 
5«?WHr."“Mark the force of this present passive participle. 
‘That is being left,’ not gw 'left'. The same is the force of 
g-diVfl . ” (Pandit). It should be noted how the gradual 
regaining of consciousness by UrvasI is vividly brought out by 
the employment of significant adjectives like 
and ^[5Pt TRT: according to ‘ 

Tf I ’ ( 'TT'’ IV 3. 14 ), which gives both % and and 

^ wn;’ ). 

get fire, so called on account of its devouring 

sacrificial offerings, muddy, turbid, deames?* 

lucidity, originally used with reference to muddy water which 
clears up when the dirt settles down ( 5f -P root Cf. 

‘ fivtarwrlnm: i ’ ( IV. 21 ), and ‘ gc^fPliTgnn: 

below I. 10. 

P. 10. 1. 11. is an irregular forma- 

tion, according to ‘ hPTrRPTfthR'^! 'W5fF'<n?Tft { mo V. 2- 
39 }. The word ( meaning an enetny-"i?i|Tq!if ) takes 

the suffiK without ciiange of meaning, and TfST is substituted 
for 3RWtJ. This sutra restricts the use of the word to 
or the Veda; Cf. ^ g ifefNrar# sT If. ). 

j^spEThi thrice ten ; the gods, perhaps referring to their original 
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number, which, however, is usually given to be thirty-three. 
The word is variously explained; ( 1 ) " ^ h Rhi'j'i %n ^ I ^ 

( on fJTR" III. 1 ) ; ^ 2 ) '^Ffprr ^ ir, 

f5i5-3i5i^ ) ; ( 3 ) ^ 

^ri^^WR^r^FiTf^ ^ ft I ( 4 ) 5fpT,( ^Ret ft i 

St^I^?f?I’TJ,...who sees through hispflpt ( divine or miraculous 
power ). The poet puts the question into the mouth of UrvasT 
in order to bring the name of Pururavas, who is ‘ 
prominently to her notice Kat. explains differently: 

H+M ?^fcl a^FRlJIcflR ^ cT^Ivt;; Tll^iir. ‘ This is 

doubtless chmiyam.’ 

1. 16. JTF^?t€5n^^... note the difference between the 
import of JOtR and ar^M, which mpans roatesly, power, might. 
This brief but effective remark of CHjalekha. serves the purpose 
o f intro ducing the hero to the heroine. All the praise that 
could He"TDestdwTd“'0n"tlir"Kn5g" is ' summed up in the two 
epithets. Compare the scene of the first meeting of the hero 
-.andthehei;oiBe"4n-4he-^akuntala: though the occasions are 
different, both the heroe s are introduced in th e role of bene- 
factor^^ or protectors. 'U^aH Js__ thankful to 

the demons, 'Inasmueh .as _hiit for tho g utra pe she”' would not 
have met the great Puriir^ya s. This suggests her sp^- for 
the King, as the Kmg’s mental attitude is set forth by ' HW \ 
and his words that follow. Cf. Kat : ' 3^^ etffpiqr iir# I 

awTPOTp iSr^iq^tcH’rd'RPiil^ 

tFSTn^OT: 3Tfwh3% fur: 

1° it is but proper. to seduce, 

the King is referring to Urvasi’s origin; his words 
show how he is all admiration for her beauty. 

P. 12 St.^ 8. Construe: 5f^: ^rm^r 5 

Hrarg 

(jfjfHiiCgff ) ^flTRRsr: gyoi: gwt: lT%t 

Mtg Jt:55f g i ( ^nl^i^nlcig.). 

This is one of the of t-,qupted s tanzas from Kalidasa, 
pururavas imafeiiies.different.creatprs_forU:msT', whose extra- 
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■ordinary beauty-^as caught his. fancy; he entejtain,-; ^ferious 
doubts as to the-liuili of the story that an insi()id old sage 
created her. =Rgpi}=OTfir ( ). in the wiirk of creating ^ 

her. We have to supply with each clause;, 

the creator; here used in a general sense, sslfwfg?: 
the Moon, who is the giver of luslte. #i i 

In each case a distinct creator is imagined just to suggest 
lliat Uivasi possesses the particular excellence which the 
supposed creator alone can impart. With reference to the 
Moon. Kat observes; ‘ SFPJTIwjt um l’ CL also 

Raiig. ‘ IgiNTlftT i Some read 

for Kfii's reading according to Pandit's Ms. is 'i;WTa*T;, 

^vhile according to C U. Siiastri's Ms. it is 'MRg'?!. We 
retain mainly Lecausi' it is supported by a majority of 

Mss. and the commentators: moreover, it gives a sense which 
very well suits the context. It is surely better to 
say that the Moon is than to say that she is merely 

■“ possessed of shining lustre’ ( sBlTcTUvr ), Besides, 
appears to be the traditional reading as it is recorded in the 
K. P, and the D. R ; the former cites this st. as an illustration 
cf and the latter quotes it as an instance of 
{ D. R. IV. 2 ). g/ g a particle having an interrogative 

force and implying some doubt or uncertainty. 

' d^’TR-; g;?: ^ =!fH ?! a4l=Efr: I ’ ( '71® ); who deals 

with the erotic sentiment alone. Cf. ijrjtt \ • 

( '1)T® ) SPira?:) ( goTPiTTHTO:: ) the month which has a wealth 
of flowers, viz., the Madhu or Caitra which is the season of 
flowers. Cf. ‘ JTPtpn’ }, 
The significance of the latter half of the st. is thus brougiit out 
by Ktif.— gagEtSTT 

•d PI T qw 4 I 

dull owing to his study of the Vcdtis, Cf. ‘ ...it is apparent that 
in Kalidasa's time the study of the Veda ( i. e. probaby the 
learning it by rote ) was not regarded as any more edifying to 
the mind or the body than it is at present. ' ( Pandit ). 
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whose tastes for worldly pleasures are 
object of enjoyment. Cf . ' iR'Wrew 

■PTO I ’ ( siitT ). ^ clearly brings out how the 

King’s sifTOTf is awakened on witnessing her enchanting beauty. 
Sttoit Narayana ; this, in no case, can refer to Brahma, 
as some commentators understand it. as is clear from the 
context; Cf. ^ I’ and 

above. For the idea in this st. Cf.: — 

' ^ fisrai f^Tfn g ' 

^ ^ dw; ii 

bak. II. 9 ; ^ ?I > 

cfPTi! fd'il'di»i-3g4l<iwiWj4jcWli^ ^•. 11 Mai. 

I. 24; ^^qmRsjTOgssr^ I HI 

11’ Kumar I. 49. 1. 7 siiro^-this is 
a significant epithet. CitralekhS, being more composed than 
Urvasi, remembers how the King had promised them protection 
with the words, ‘arariHFl^?^ l...5F21rTr H^IHI: TfelRRT 
I ’ ( P. 4. 11. 6-7 ). This remark, again, further increases 
Urvasi's admiration for the King. ), 

the group of your friends is in great distress. Note how each 
one of the observations made by the lovers clearly shows the 
steady attraction they have begun to feel towards each other. 

P. 12. St. 9. Construe: ( | ) g;^, ^ 

>1^ f^HT, H: aiRf IW Hg^: 

accidentally ; 3n spgr m-m, ( ), used in the 

Instr. Sing, adv., once, ( =HW5Tt:, 11“ ) ; 

the adj. is significant : the King means to say that he feels blessed 
at the sight of UrvaSl. Cf. ‘ cW ff 

and the still more eloquent ‘3i%5Jsvf of 

Dusyanta. qf^ {|?Rn = qWiiRrfPp ( 

{l°) Hq;. intensifies the sense. Note that by pointing out that 
his eyes are aiqaaf and that even one chance look at her would 
make him about Urva^T, the King has practically 



deadened, an 
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declared his love for her. Observe how familiarly he is speaking. 

a word so hiRhly expressive of deep friendship; 

‘PirriPKISHnHST *ever full of love, never 

knowing drying up or diminution of affection’ ( Pandit ). 
m-- Cf . ' fimr snWiT 

fFrjmi, i ^ sfi wc^r: 

I. 14. ai«l5rr^, aside. ( See Appendix II), noble ; 

fit to be spoken by a nobly bom person. nfPTd , , aloud. ( See 
Appendix II.) ‘No wonder nectar from the 

Moon should flow.’ ( Wilson ). The notion that the Moon is 
the source of ambrosia is probably due to the identification of 
the Moon with Soma, the favourite drink of the Vedic gods. 
It it even more likely that it may owe its origin to the cooling 
and gladdening effect of the moonbeams. 

Note that and are distinct roots in Fraki t, and should 
be rendered by fifT.and respectively. Editors often translate 
promiscuously without regard to this fundamental distinction. 

In place of 5Tf5rnT#> Rang, reads a 

reading which has no warrant; it has no Ms. support; it does 
not make any sense, and only points to the ‘ ' of the 

poet, whereas Kalidasa is a master of language and style, 

St. 10, Construe : |trpn?n tim: % 

(sTcTtTEr) (sTW). 

Ipg — is a grammatical difficulty, ^rPTl: ??T would 

yield gfW for the Voc. On the other hand, gg ggj sjwt fit 
gives according to 11. V. 4. 153. ( 

t^vfitffiirrrpEr ^ Wtfi. ' s. K. ). We should, therefore, 
dissolve the compound in the latter w.ay and explain away the 
JR by summoning the help of the maxim 
Cf. ifig f^^etc. ^k. VII. 24. 

gq^;, a calamity, an eclipse. SKfifirasPOT?, agniifi: 

Moon who has regained her brilliance or 
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clearness, when free from eclipse. We have here an appropriate 
Upama. The eclipse of the Moon is looked upon as causing 
distress to her. People are, therefore, delighted when the Moon 
is liberated from the clutches of the demon Rahu. Urva^i, 
rescued from the demon’s outrage, is appropriately compared to 
the Moon. The v. 1. 5r=5r; has no ms. authority. 

• 1. 23. etc., words which may apply equally to the 

King and to her friends ( ). This is a very eloquent 
expression. This speech has the intended effect on Citralekha, 
who notices Urva^i’s feelings for the King, and who is led to ask 
'arf^ qi*’. Of course Urva&i answers P. 14. 1. ], 

gr^fPi;, adv., meaningly, significantly. |er..., the 

constellation %5Tr(srr has two stars; the adj., therefore, most 
appropriately describes the King accompanied by Urvasi and 
Citralekha. Cf. ‘ ?I5Tr-%rpr I ’ 

'( Sak. Ill ). Elsewhere the poet refers to the Moon as being 
accompanied by the ^Isrr constellation: ‘ ^gRtjgxR^rf %iT- 
( Raghu. I. 46 ). Both ;%rr and llw shine brightly 
during summer and are seen near the Moon. Possibly 
fgrfhrr is double-meaning, suggestive of a veiled reference to 

fM, a desirable thing. 1. 11. fits in 

very well with the present context. 

P, 14. 1. 14. xpFteRT a direction for the actor; all 

stage-directions, as a class, are intended for the actor, who has to 
appropriately render the sentiment by means of his gesticulations 
and expression. Cf. I N. 

is. 8. 156. an expression of joy. 

The King means to say that the uneven manner of descent has 
been a blessing to him. Pandit takes to mean ‘ descent 
on a rugged surface’ ; this is not correct, since the car has not 
as yet descended, and secondly, it is understood 

as that can give rise to or jolting. 

the reading of the majority of Mss. and both the 
commentators—a case of rare agreement ! This reading does 
yknot prepare the ground for the ideainSt.il; the jrlqqpr of 
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the descent is absolutely necessary for that purpose. Kht's 
explanation: ' ’ does not in the least prepare us 

for the following St. 

St. II. Coastrue: (^tr)'iTO pilwil'RfC. 

5^ ijTiftkfer ( 3Mr ). 

T’iRistniTrT - ' PwmTfi 

iiw: • ; ‘ of her, 

whose hips were as big and round as a chariot ( -wheel )'. 

adv., riPfri cltflH|fT’IKrf?fIr|S'fII. 

Standing of the hair ou end is considered to be one of the 
JjrN^flrsrs in the senlinient of love. is to he 

construed with ‘ by the shoulder which, as it were, caubwl 
love to sprout forth.’ 5TTffr?r: 'sPTF 3Fr;, 

I 3ff?T: 3igt BTjftfT: I ( See note on above). 

WW? IS the name of Cupid, as mind is the seat ot love. Cf. 
for a similar idea and expression . tnt&wt 
Br# I sifffer S5 II’ ( sfRiHtfsinf. l ); 

also ‘ g'J'fecT f^r strfFiMTJTTc^Irf^’f’SP^ OT: 

qtesCT It’ { tn5ri%“ IV. I ). «rf?[VRrT^ is a better reading than 
off tR^rltTj adopted by Pandit; he admits that is 

grammatically simpler ; it is also the reading of some Mss. 
and of Kat. He maintains that bis reading gives a better #eTr. 
Says he— “ The poet makes an idprsksa on the fact of the 
hair being made to stand erect, to the effect that the hairs 
<hair?) were the sprouts of [the future tree of] Love.’ It 
will be observed, however, that can directly be 

construed with am and this gives a direct utprek^'t. We 
have here a well-marked stage in the development of the plot, 
as pointed out by Kat : sm m y'rjiH 

ftW »TfFt r, P. 14. 1. 18. Mm, she blushed 

because she had come in violent contact with the King through 
the jolting. #i;i^r’s reply ' Hi? 3Bflf:r ’ adds a delightful touch 
to the situation. to honour, to pay respects to. 

P, 16 St, 12. tpfl ’IHT: one liaving beauti- 

M eye-brows. (contact) meets her friends. 
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is^nfw: — a very suggestive expression ! The distresaj 

friends are compared to the leafless and fading creepers; just 
as Vernal Beauty exercises a refreshing influence and clothes 
the creepers in freshness and beauty, similarly Urvasi would 
gladden the hearts of her friends, aiK:? Seasonal, 

Vernal, since Spring is the season par excellence. 1, 5, 
a Sanskrit idionr, ‘ we congratulate Your Highness 
upon your victory.’ Cf . I ' 

The King’s reply 

‘ ■' i is noble and yet pointed. 

( Kat ), adv., fast, closely. ( tftfefT qqi ). P. 16. 1. 14, 
hhC-rPi P S T I^ ) for hundreds of Kalpas. A Katpa is equivalent to a 
thousand Yugas, which is the day of Brahma. stands 

for an exceedingly long time. because Indra, 

the guardian deity of the East, resides in that quarter, and 
Citraratha comes from the east, being despatched by Indra. 

St. 13. ( =5nffl^t gold, jrj)-, 

found in a mine ) 311^ aitr I, he whose armlets 

are of burnished gold. — It will be recalled 

that the King and the Nymphs are on the peak of the Hemakiita. 

like a cloud with lightning, — an appropriate 
Upama. The golden armlets of are compared to the flash 
of lightning, 1. 19. epqt, a particle expressing surprise or 
astonishment. ' spnfr ’ ( ^° )• the King of the 

Gandharvas. q%: ( enough 

to)^l. {l[5Ftmf|wrT=qqi5PTnfl5I^ (!C“), by the greatnes 
of ( your ) valour. The play on the word is certainly* 
intentional. Cf. ‘ But it doubtless is intended to convey a 
compliment to Viktama or Vikramaditya, the patron of Kalidasa, 
before whom it may be supposed the play was performed,’’ 
(Pandit), Compare ‘ ’ ( P- 18- 1- 13) 

below. an ancient mode of expressing joy when 

two friends met. Pandit quotes : 

I §?5(tn#q qsFEg: T|qF1?tT! il ( W X. 65. 5.),' 
P. 18. 1, 1. is the celebrated Devatsi, one of the 
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ten mind-born sons of Brahma. He is represented in 
mythology as playfully promoting discord among gtsds and 
men; hence Ms epithet siff Indra 

who attained his position by the performance of a hundred 
As’vamedha sacrifices, according to mythological accounts, 
afTriTT, adverbially used ; ‘ in the meanwhile’. from 

the bards or minstrels. Cf. =tlRT>in=5 ipffesn: ’ ( ) ; snisfiV^l- 

I ( vngfSt ). 5Pni?ig:?am, from 

+ an + rt. g, 'a panegyric in verse teginning with 
some such word as and omainented with alliterations, and 
containing the eight cases.’ Compare the definition of 
the PraUtpanidra-. dT®T I 

i to ferrRrai^nrtip^ n ct 

‘ 3PTi5[tiirar sn^fTTHttnm fipiRpr. i ’ » iv. 78 ). 

St, 14- 3#(jgT ( rt. with a# ) = ^ ; note the force 
of STfcl;— given for good. Cf. Raghu. XI. 48, XII. 27, X. 42, 
to Indra, the lord of the gods. The Maruts were 
originally theStormgods. the lieutenants of Indra, in the Rgveda. 
TO: TO WcdRV The word Marut, in later literature , 

came to be synonymous with 

St. 15. Construe: ^ TO TOT: feRf: felTO, 

argTOTTOOfJwfi aift TORfd?tfit. 

PT^, the wielder of the thunderbolt, -a significant epithet 
of Indra, since the is his well-known weapon. ^1% 

■mr., partisans, friends. n:gTOW^=t?tllTOff, ( TOW:, a 
mountain : SRWI:-?!, cave, valley. ) TOIWH 

The King illustrates the statement in the first half by 
pointing out that even the echo of the roar of a lion completely 
routs elephants. is not a reading which is strongly 

supported by Ms. evidence; secondly, the idea that the echo 
reaches far and wide to tlie caverns is more appropriate than 
the Sound coming from the the cave. {iRfer, again, is too 
Strong, and against Mss., the rout of the elephants is being 
referred to as caused by the roar. Cf. for the idea: 
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cTfftWTOI, 1 ’ ( Sak. VII, 4), 

and ' ^tcW- ?I^ cR TT^trm: I 

3r?5=«RRm f^i% ^ucf vr?n%r ii ’ ( 

40 ); also%o XI. 25. 

P. 18. 1. 13. ^ Cf. ‘ Modesty fe 

the handmaid of heroism ’. Herein there is undoubtedly a '■ 
veiled compliment to King Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, ' 
Of all the words meaning ‘valour’, the poet ]ust chooses 
when he could have well used already employed in st. 15, 
and secured consistency as well, if ‘ valour ’ was the only sense 
he wanted to convey. Cf. T^OTTlIwl above. 3TgOT;=3TO(t!if;' 
( ), humility, modesty. Cf. ‘ ’ ( isak, VI. 17.), 

jfW:, this speaks for the King’s modesty ; he does not refer to 
Indra as his g|C,but as his master. 3rfiTf^4ifl, ( See Appendix 
II ). ff aTPFJlfStgr];, I am not able to bid farewell to.,, 

( air + 5tm. ). rift % vtEf, an eloquent testimony to 
the deep friendship between the two nymphs! CitralekhJ 
accordingly- approaches the King and says: 

Rang, is an a/one in reading ^ nf kph ’ in place of 
It appears that rt^Rjsr, ’ the more courteous mode of 
address, which Citralekha was perhaps prosaically expected b! 
employ, came to he substituted for K is really diificuk 

to go against the weighty evidence of the Mss ; moreover, tltj 
term does mi in the least convey any sense of disrespect' 
it only does away with cold formalities ; and what wonder is* 
there, if Citralekha, who is the most intimate friend of Urvalil 
and is deeply interested in her, who has fully understood to) 
situation and who is hence entrusted with 'the delicate missiori 
of bidding farewell to the King, assumes an air of intimacy an^ 
addresses him as ! Besides, they are not perfect 

strangers; and after all Citralekha is a celestial courtezan' 
Any will not fail to appreciate the suggestion whB 

that small word conveys. Cf. also Pandit. P. 20. 1. 1. 

an elegant mode of bidding good-bye in Sanskiitl- 
tS'itiydflW a ruse which is dramatically signihcastl 
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inasmuch as it gives the heroine an opportunity to have a 
parting glance at the King, who, on his part, is all the more in 
the meshes of love. For a similar dramatic device, Cf. fiak, I 

‘ mm, snVpr^rf.i.i'tpTr k 1 frsppTRirrfettt =fr * 

nwtfk'mm Fw I ^rr^^Ffiw i ( k<-^4 

rfg WSftfrrrr): also W.W m 

^ mpR^ffr ?linrpj 3;q[I!!I!ir, II Sal,. 

11. 12. The device is also emplnyed by Hat'.a in his 
n:-3TPM'7n: ( ^R'ralrwi^g'wr^iTif ) if'if 
aTf2,Mrr^Ttr i tir ’Tfrn'fl nimi 

ri“0^ 1 ’ . a necklace of pearls having one string 

only, which is fairly long. ^ n??? sni 1 T?rfei w 
mark that Citralekha says this ’tfrirTO, 'with a smile'. 
She jestingly suggests that Urvusi is deeply in love with the 
King. Citralekhii understands, and hence purposely delays 
with the words * ¥nrg fnapr.. ’ The Fraki t word ‘ enfr^n ‘ 

is rendered by by most editors; it is, however, 

more accurate to translate it by Note this second 

stage in the development of love ; Cf . ‘ rjgfqifpf 
THifif-tlr wf firalm^i i’ ( €t® ) *Ti^ ?frf crmFH?fi 
UrvasI points out that she takes fej%t 3 T’s words ' rfRT *■ 
as a pledge to help her { 5^ ) in her love-affair, 

P.20, St. 16. Construe; ( | ) t??T, -itm’’ rn#i spj|t%rf 
siFi^ fjprr if fiiw. 5iRRfin: 2mimt ^ tw sf?i 

g^f! m. 

sruii&H! aw ( note that this word is masc. ) 

( 1 ) sitnir ipf qfiil: SIT, having eyes directed toward.^ theit 
coiners , ( 2 ) sihn^i: life W ?n, casting side-long glances ; 
this is certainly better than (1 ) ; (3 ) stTi^: ( Cupid ) jf=|4lWr: 
?Tr, ‘having love-inspiring eyes.’ Cf. ‘sTgi.T: iTr?ff'TSR% if'if 
JPWIK# I ’ ( r« ) 'rR5[ep^'«^ ijci ’inn; ni, with her 

face half turned back. Note that in ‘^Tpi ?rR%: it vviii 
who pointed out how she looked upon the outiage at tlic 
hands of the demons as a blessing in disguise ; it is now the 
King’s turn to bless the which gave him one inorc 
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opportunity of having a look at her. Observe Kaf.’s reragrljs- 
' m 1 31^ 

St. 17. Construe: g^::5[?!r fmTOtfK 
irf^ “iR;; FT arw s^t; 

(sTOii^). 

’^hiT'(bTR 7 ■^hO'i^'^■'^'ti'=iK , a 'hl^^T OTRT, often to be 
met with in Kalidasa’s works. cStRItTgiRfr) the word ggof 
distinguishes it from the ocean of milk etc. 

3T^ ( from the rt. erf^^to throw ), a missile 
presided over by Vayu. ‘Probably a missile that was sent off 
with a mantra or incantation from the Veda addressed to the 
god Vfiyu’. Such mysterious missiles are often mentioned in 
the Puranas. ifRiq: ( m ) stftFR: the quiver. 

TI^TTt:, a large cobra ; vim »TE^ fill 3im, the being dropped 

according to the egl^ ‘^3im on Pan. III. 2. 48. The 
missile returning to the quiver is compared to the equally 
<fAT^<ftWiWerchtn? .’ateiwAr^ So- fey ho!o ( W, rr }, Note Utat an 
allusion to the q’Pfsst 3Rr is to be met with only in the 
(vide Appendix V). 1. 21. OT'SW ( causal of with gq) 
bring near. g , this clearly points to the faqt that 
the King has fallen violently in love with Cf. ^ ^ 
Rg...sm3i mfi i’ ( ^» ), 

strong attachment. Cf. for the idea ‘ 

( m#raio iii ). 

St 18. Construe; %: IRJR cRH.mtfrRfT trqr gUFRISgtimi 
% Wi WSFl. iraw IglK ^ )• 

% n'nsm = an^RigmcRft, flying up to the 

middle step of her father, Narayana, i. e. the sky. Narayaqa is 
here identified with Vispu, whose second step in his Vijmaaa 
incarnation, was the sky, (l^fWl). Kalidasa 

at times uses such periphrastic expressions. Cf. sisfRiW: 

gu^! RhldHH ; >' { If" XIII. 1 ). 

goMe^. l?rsFif; the suffljc a is 
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added in the sense of according to the Gaijas 

^ m. she drags my mind a 

from my body. This is the feeling of the King as he watches 
her flight into the air. sjoiresTct, ( from the stalk 

with a broken end ), corresponds to 51^1^ , as can 

be gathered from the context. This is one of the most 
beautiful similes from Kalidasa. The employment of a very 
appropriate Upama just at the close of an act has a dramatic 
effect; it, as it were, gives food for tliought to the appreciative 
section of the audience who naturally are absorbed in analysing 
tlie implications of such an effective simile. It appears to be a 
favourite device of our poet to sum up the position in a pithy 
sentence and then to round up widi a fine simile. Compare the 
close of Act I in the tifik. ' %: I 

dratTWRi u' St. 3>i ), 

The ^ of the drama is already sown. It may be asked 
how the depiction of love between a great King like Purfiravas 
and Urva^i, who after all is a celestial courtezan, is justifiable, 
answers the question: PTTO: 

I m ^ i 

# 1 ffsjT ^ if wr ?tFT: > ^ 

^ ^tF?i5r prjft ii’. 


Act n. 

P, 24. the jocose companion and tlie confidant of 

the hero in a Sanskrit drama. It should be noted that he is 
something more than the buffoon or the clown of the Western 
Drama. ( See Appendix II ). Cf. ' 

' ( Kai. on S'ak j ft # an excla- 
mation of joy or surprise, peculiar to the Vidu.saka, Cf. ^ 
i (^o). 

( the reading of some Mss. ), with the presents ( of sweetmeats) 
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f/iven at invitations. bursting (with the royal secret), 

H iptefWT formed with itr ( "^fRar,) denoting habit, according to 
(tt® HI. 2. 129). 3rraii'l=R;r^. 
f^KT® ), in a crowd. ^mf(?fra[, fiom the official seat, or from 
the judgment seat. Note the Prakit word rrit which in modern 
Marathi means a legal dispute, and is derived from the Sansbit 
5ER another form of the same word, has a diffeient shadf 
of meaning, viz,, any work in general. is the name 

of a palace ; Cf . ( S'ak. VI ). gfcRJf, ' the particlf 

dft has reference to the necessarily small size of the stage on 
which he could only walk about to show that he proceeded tti 
the place.’ (Pandit). The variant 'stor etc., should be rejected: 
it is not found in ' some of our best ' Mss., and secondly, PtgfS® 
could not have failed to notice the ludicrous posture. 1. 18. 

the mode of addressing and referring to the crowned 
queen, Cf. tiRra: 3 I vrf!^ Rfiiipft ^ 

?rR% It’ (N 6. 19. 23). ;Fi%:i3Tg53n, some editors 
read which is unnecessary, as the word ends in short ^ as 
well; cf. ^ tiTO’ (Gita). the mode of addressing 

a middle class female servant, ;fRr %?i Jift I’ 

lit. the son of the venerable one ( viz. the father-^ 
in-law). T-liis-is-the epithet with whic h women usually address 
or-lgfer t o their husbands in Sanskrit p lays. 

id. 19. 19 ) 1. 21. asraFgt, ‘ the wretch ofst 
Brahmana’ ; a term of contempt. sRim tTRRSRT or siff Ripi-’ 
one who is a Brahmana by the accident of his birth, I 
but is not worthy of the name. Cf l 

1’ l” (if® ). aTlFI+^df 

the rt, % to deceive, to over-reach. Cf. ‘ 'Kri^^r^jrR’rfpj^ 
(Sak. V, 25). 3?#fer: STPR like a monkey drawn in a‘> 
picture, RitRtB;, name of the Vidusaka ; RfR: IPOT: . i 

P. 26. 1. 7, |lri etc., mark the subtle humour o| 

the scene. The Brahraasja is choking with his secret as v/sJ 
rightly divined by the Ceti, 3 W 

is not able to keep it. tarilastJiqR: music practice; ^rifT signifkjt 
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all the three : ' JftfT fl?r 5R ^FTg^ I’. Note that the 
maids in the royal house-holds used to be faiily accorapli-hed 
ladies, WoiRT etc. - The cunning %^r is mischievou.sly flatter- 
ing the Vidusaka m order to trick the secret out of him ; and 
he falhs an easy prey to it. This situation, where I?tgfer 
worms out from the ihe King’s infatuation, by employing 
a clever ruse, is named mra, thus defined by the S. D. ‘ jrraT 
jmit tn^zrgsrrcf: » w 

I ' (Vf. 257). the use of 

erjfir^r IS meant to apppeal to the nobler feelings and 

to enlist his support ( lit. against the bank 

or cun out. ) I. 19 sipt this, too, Is Nipunika’s own 

trick to entrap the Vidusaka. ■KTfoJ?!:, 3r-P>5r ’TSsitrlT 3TPT ?iit. 

IS added to irm without ohtinge of meaning ( ), 

rpT iT^ according to the Vartika W’. 

STtvif^r; was addressed. P. 28. 1. 3 feiPPoFW..., 

points to the great pain he lias to suffer toiestrain his tongue. 

etc., the Ceti's trick has worked most sucessfully and 
the foolish has blurted out the name of 1 ^. , 

averse to recreation or diversion, g^ withig, to beguile, to drive 
away ( trouble etc. ). 

The variant * in the absence of strong Ms. 

evidence appears, more or less, to be an emendation so as to 
suit the iap|p;’s character as a glutton. 

P. 28. 1, 8. etc. T%fvRBi is gloating over her 

triumph, and rightly so! ’i?TM i^ns^TOt 5aT 

fT’TO, mirage. ..^ is an emphatic declara- 

tion on the part of the 1 %^ that he would wean away the King 
from what appears to him to be a fruitless endeavour. The 
Vidusaka's message to the Queen is read differently by Rang., 
against the aiitJwrily of Mss. ( see f. n. to the text ) 
rfRT. which we adopt, is, moieover, appropriate as it is 
meant to console the Queen. ‘ . . ’ is beside 

the point, since the Queen complains of the King’s utter coldness 

i#. I'*, 
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towards her. not that the King does not see her. ‘ It is cold 
consolation therefore, to the Queen that Vidusaka should send 
word to her that when the King sees her he will give up his 
chase of the mirage. ’ ( Pandit ). Sui ely, she must have already 
done her beat in this direction, and does not require to be tutored 
by an insipid fool like the Vidusaka ! 

1. 17 or ijimerR;: 

a iianl or rninatiel, who maintains himself by, or whose primary 
duty is, sini'inq vaiious measuies of music. They sang songs 
(o riwaktjii flic King fiom his sleep ( Cf. ‘ ETfirfe^r 
it w.is :il-iO tlieir duty to announce the various hours of the day 
hy nieaiis of approiiriate songs. Cf. ‘ 
ftffd: .’!■*(%; I rn?R%frffe^r ¥fer% II ’ ( TnqjFtiRi ). 

For a st'iene grace of style tiiese Vaitaiika songs in Kalidasa are 
especially noteworthy. 

St. I. Construe : fiprfcf; ^ smqgt;: 2Tl#RRrT3F*lT gJTRT 

JTf^fdrrJTra?t: ( ^), Jf: R-, trcf: STWhlt: 

&t'iT fgq: 3Tj^ m aTtfw. 1 iF<Pf?Rr ). 

The St. has a double entendre : the fii st two lines are 
applicable bath to the King and the Sun. erf^R:, duty, office. 

whose activity is similar. Thus :- ( i ) the 
King's aTfq-iRR is such that he puts down the evil tendencies of 
men on all sides ( by administering justice etc. ), His 

is sTTHf gj^’icTf cir; (=?T%ifR, 

Kat, of the evil tendencies, crime etc. ) ggR; I ( ii ) 
With reference to the Sun-STfWIiRTffi gf^gcTt ( ='=gRT?Jt, 
Kat, of darkness ), ll%; qq' I arr^raJeffd:,— ( i ) With refereirce 
to the King-to the very ends of the world. ( li ) With reference 
to the Sun-bfiyond the limits of the world. Kat’s explanation, 
' is different. is the mountain behind 

which, according to the Pauranic conception, the Sun rises ; and 
thence he is supposed to drive away all darkness. 
the lord of the luminaries, i. e. the Sun. referring to 
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the position of the Sun at noon, tffiliTRT PPP^icfti^ 

trRrfe;: l ’ ( ^° ). This, that is at the meridian. 

TS ttFT — A ccording to Smiti works, the King’s day is divided 
into eight parts, each being devoted to the discharge of some 
specific duty. The sixth division commences at 1-30 P. M. 
and end.s at 3 P. M. This is the time for recreation, as laid 
down in the Srartis, Cf. ‘ H? 1 ’ 

( Maim Vm.221 ). Raiig. fjuoles Cfinakya : ' qg 
s»r ), free to follow 

hi.s own humour or whim. Neither ‘ 'inq’ here nor ‘ qcW''T 
fjqqrtf ’ at tlie close of the Act need be taken too literally. 

This antiouticomont by the Vaitfilika prepares the ground 
for the King's entry, which the Viclu'''aka suggests in his own 
speech. 

[Here ends the or the interlude ( see Appendix II ), 
which serves some useful dramatic purpose. We left the King, 
at the end of Act I, love-lorn and disappointed, in the thraldom 
of love. (Cf. g ’513 IT?’!: I etc). The audi- 

ence are now acquainted with certain matters which have taken 
place in the meanwhile, and which the poet has not actually 
represented on the stage. Th" 

rouses the suspicrofT'of-the^, . . a 

, scrutinizing eye .ani^j. vhQ emo . ' ~ a, 

[ who fully justifies her name, to find out the secret of the King. 
The maid worms flig-secret oiit of the Vidusak a. who, as the 
confidant of the King, islntEeknow of everything ; the scene 
provides some delightful humour, and prepares the audience for 
the difficult task that awaits the King, viz., that of pacifying 
the Queen, which is one of the main incidents in the act to follow.] 

! [ The .second act concerns itself with the further develop- 

I inant of the King’s love-.affrur. He is extremely uneasy and 
proceeds to the Framadaoana in the company of his confidant, 
i^e Yidflsaka. In the meanwhile, UrvaH appears in the air. 
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accompanied by Citralekha, both of them being invisible to 
King. From his conversation Urvadi comes to know of tlia 
King's ardent love for her. She drops down a letter, written 
on a birch bark, breathing her love. Urva^i’s friend first 
appears into the King’s presence and then Urvadi herself. But 
after the spell of a brief meeting between the lovers, Urva^i is 
recalled to assume a role in the play which Bharata was stagi^ig 
before Indra and Lokapalas. The birch leaf is inadvertently 
lost by the Vidusaka, and unluckily for the King, it falls into 
the hands of the Queen, who appears on the scene and refus® 
to he pacified even by the prostrations of the Kitrg. Spurning 
his solicitations she haughtily dashes off ‘ like a river in tire rains'. 

There is very little action in this Act. It represents only 
two incidents : one more meeting of the lovers and the rousing 
of the Queen’s jealous anger. The Act is a little prolix and 
long-drawn. At the same time, it provides some variety. The 
Vidtisaka’s proposals for the King’s diversion and his search 
for the birch-leaf present some fun to the audience. The 
scene where the Queen produces the love-letter is dramatically 
effective. As regards characterization, the Act gives us little ‘ 
that is remarkable. We are impressed by the queenly beaiinj 
and the haughty behaviour of the Queen and are amused ttf 
see the difficult position into which the King has landetf 
himself, and who yet professes to entertain a regard for l)i*| 
old love as well : ‘ ^ ^ I’ I 

The dropping-down of the birch-leaf and Urvadi's behi 
summoned back to heaven are two noteworthy incidents. T» 
former is a romantic expedient in lieu of an epistle of love and 
serves the purpose of aggravating the jealousy of the Queen, 
while the latter is fraught with consequences to be unfolded 
in Act Ilf. But for these, the incidents do not excite any special 
curiosity, and the rather flat end of the Act is only partiali| 
relieved by the excellent description of an Indian summer ii| 
the best of KatidSsa’s style. ] 
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P. 30. St. 2. Construe: HT tTWTT: 

w^'?i7RR snofJT fiowr Jr ?^-r afer ( }. 

Urvaii had entered the Kinir’s heart ; he fancies that an 
easy passaite was prepared for her by Cupid with his unfailing 
arrows. Cupid ( lit. the fish-bannered god), 

with the unfailing ( shaft ) 
sfW, ef. Si. 6 below. 1. 13 cTTO^j poor, helpless. 1. 14 Mark 
that the very first que.stion put by the King is about the secret 
entrusted to him, since Vidusaka's garrulity is well-known 
to him, The uneasy condition of the Vidusaka must cause 
not a little amusement to the audience. iSlFriR' 

the secret '.'entrusted ( to you ). deceived, cheated. 

1, 20. The Vidusaka is often ready-witted, 

as can be seen from the present reply. 1. 23. tfSirpT 

kitchen), the Vidusaka, pioveibially a glutton that he 
is, always thinks of the kitchen and the dainties dressed 
there. P. 32-1. 2 trails? ( 3TW-h3Tf-l-the root f , to eat. ) 

Cf. i' ( 'Hio ); i 

food which is to be chewed and then eaten, as bread etc 

2. sfejT, food which is simply to be eaten, such as rice. 3. giwr, 

things to be sucked, such as mango-pickles. 4. gir, things 
to be licked, and 5. qnfpTj to be drunk. The accuracy of 
Vidusaka’s knowledge in the department of eatables is 
notewoithy. the materials (hjtr) for which are 

brougnt. idiomatic use of 

regardless of the difference in gender or number or both 
from the noun it qualifies, should be noted. This idiom has 
gained currency and justification from the well-lmown line 

1 ’ ( iISIflR ), also 
5?iifOTtfrR7j^ JidfttH i ’ ibid.; ‘ 

It (fqpro VIII.62). Compare qilR’s 
remark; fdPriPfTiqHlfif ^WWIPIT ’ (^ilT. 

TJ. f, V. 2 ) Cf. ‘ 5IWI---3?Tfef,r3 bak. III. 6. 

P. 32. ]. 6. f'Vq; wM whose craving is 

difficult to be salistied. The Kmg is all along conscious of the 
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circumslance that being a fsOsRI, was beyond his reacii, 

11. 7-11 The words prove that he does not always 

wear motley in his brain. He means to point out to the Kiitj 
that if UrvaSi has seen him, she is sure to have fallen in love 
with him. 

P. 32. 1 12 qamisJrJmi^il-The King’s modesty fe, 
noteworthy. He means to say that the 1^^’s observation 
' vf Tjl is due to his partiality and affection for him 
(the King), said m a true sportsmanlike 

spirit, he is having a jolce at his own cost, by confessini? 
that ho is peeiless ( atf^PT ) in deformity. Cf. his words 
later : ‘siTtTfrrRqKRltT mf 1 ’ ( Act V. P. 154); fvl^jSra 

has altrady told us (P. 26. 1. 2) tliat he looks like a monkey 
1. 17 tJJftTT:, ns a whole. 

St, 3. The King waxes eloquent while describing the 
beauty of his heavenly beloved, Cf. Tief -lasieliness yields 
splendour to her ornaments’. (Wilson); also Kat. 

I She lent beauty to the 
.^^lents she wore. The idea in this bt. is Tdisfinct advance 
"upon the one in the following; clFIT: gnlPEW?! 

^ ftWriPl I SMirJisTirjTwr&iiJ ?ir<TIT'it (fJTff'’ 14.2) 

ynwn, a decoration in a special manner; 

‘ I ’ ^qJTH^lf^an gqiiFf is a 

standard of comparison. According to the rules of the 
Alaihkara^astra, an must be superior (3tf^R3?F) to 

the gqiW. In Urva^i’s case, however, her body was the 3WK 
for the accepted ^rrnTHs like the Moon. P. 34. 1. 2. =5tidwdek 
' The vow of a Cataka,’ which even when exceedingly thirsty 
will never drink any water lying on the earth, but vdiU look 
up towards the sky and continue crying piteously till it should 
rain and the rain-drops fall into its mouth, (Pandit). Cf. 
piRW on If. ?. 17; ’PTFRK ' 

iqtnt has a double enletidre ; (i) hankering after heavenly 
love, i. e. love of a celestial Apsaras-with refeience to the King; 
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(ii) seeking heavenly water. The King resembles the Cataka 
since both are averse to earthly (love, water); 
really stands for 5^^. Pandit points out that ‘ the Cataka 
IS not a fabulous bird. It is a small bird, smaller than the 
smallest dove, has a long tail, and combines in itself the black, 
the yellow and the white’. It is often seen in Western India 
f>fm, a solitary place, qvm , a garden attached 

to the palace so that the ladies of tlie harem may divert 
them-elvea there without being observed or disturbed by 
.tranger.-), 1 ’ (mV. I- 9, 3tg5^T., 

has come forward to grei't or rtxcive (g^+'j'Td'i'Oof jih] . STPTJgT: , 
a gufiat. 3rrivrt‘iT?...^Rt-, the (ipithel ^%t)T lias a double 
nieaiuni;; (l) soutliora; CA) potiie, courtoiiiis; solicilons-lo'idectsc,- 
.in epithet usually npjjlied to lovers { J^aTurr: 'KlWd': )• Note that 
the King tries to justify ih.e epithet 37^7or with reference to 
the wind. 

P. 34, St. 4> The King is leading his ovm njind in the 
f^atuie around; the poet clothes a natural phenomenon in 
a Iiighly poetic gnrb. Tiio King understands the word 
in the latter sense. To him the wind appears to be a lover, 
because it possesses (love, semen) and (gallantry), the 
two most essential qualifications of a lover. Cf. %jn 

'TRI ’ (S. D. ) 5 ;^’ (^o) 

sratn’dR^ 'd;i°); ( 1 ) bedewmg v/ith honey, producing 
floial juice inside; (2) impregnating. The poet very beautifully 
conceives the soulheni breeze to be a lover, who has two 
-sweet-heaits. tlie Jtmt or tfRPifr which flowers in spring, and 
or ERsfr which flowers in Magha, two months eather. 
The Vayu aidently loves and enjoys the youthful sweet-heart, 
the tp!=ft, whereas lie merely pleases the elderly by 
dancing with her. He showers his on the youtliful and new 
love jipM and is meiely to the who is past her 
youlh—a role which the King is himself going to play towiuds 
3^5)1 and the Queen lesnectively, Cf. for a similar idea the 
■famous song of from tlie Sak. 
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=fTiTsr<ifi^ I :f;srq;ii’ 

(V. 1). Note how the simple fact of the wind blowmtf against the 
Jfr-Tsfl and creepeis is very suggestively represented m 
a highly lomantic setting ! There is a somewhat objecHonable 
play on the word Cf, Rang/ JTPTEan'%...?Frg%(r(%i 5 ^^ 

P. 34. 1. 15, stfvnTOr:, deep attachment: it may here mean 
‘ determination.’ The means that the King should at 
leait show devotion to the Queen. The King scrupulously 
follows tho rule. (Cf. STR ftaRdi ^ ^1^^ ^ I 

]'. 7d. 1. 4. rrr tm, > STgtt?; m I p. 92.1. 12. 

Vd-iprhf;: etc. iff. 13; ^ cfl tpicilH etc., III. U) 

P. 36. St. 5. Construe ; 3?jFf #faj: 

( sifePI ), tn t #^r5t^5RFIFI atflTcKoPI, (®TgCTj 

The King thinks that his visit to the pleasure-garden in the 
hope that it may allay the anguish of his mind is like rowing 
against the current. The vial may rathei augment his torment 
(Cf. for a similar idea : <«)'n'“r .■'T|[?g'l5PTWf^ 

gyg; I Sak V. 2 ) larilfg:, desid. adj. from HEfrr, ‘against tk 
current’; .at^iRn aiTTt 3l%n=iB#r W Htfl'm. 

WldHf 5i^’. 5tRtr3f=T;, ^ '1§1*1HV-1; of one, who is being born 
down by the force of the cmrent. The variants are not 
supported by much Ms, evidence; nor do they give better sense. 

St. 6. Construe : qsJerW: 3Tg5W^E[t8?!dl|(%t ^ fRl 

The King means to say that Cupid’s shafts are already 
tormenting him- the southern breeze, the mango sprouts, etc,, 
* which are well-known as excitants of passion, will make him 
atill worse, il5=g^i) the five-arrowed god, Cupid. The adj. 
tr>«rw is Ipfl. The five flowery arrows are ‘sRlip^lra ^ 
m ^ I ^ ?ra-. II’. They are 
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otherwise mentionfci as well: sin''!; irlRTOsiTI I 

TS^ SI#i5Tt. 11 ( Quoted by tig:’jv on gtqro I. 
1 . 26 1. X. 6 gives the following • sp''P?nF{5tP'-4[SW7T'. 

fRjHi ^Tvq^fEaOTD^sjlo? ?!pnq I riPTIP-tiit 

^ gut^dhrfs' f ^s=?ro?Fci m smrfi^Fyraw kmh h yqig-if ; \\ . 

si?|S!^r:[fgKr4^i7i^^, 3T>ji74 ( ) it3[r3, dim apwr,'" ftrh 
which cannot be turned away fioni its desiie for 
an object difficult to attain. dtrnidldjffedHP’l'rd:, dSddm 
37fJ^f^^IIftt ancrr#! 'Tiimfrddi ?r,%: — Malaya is a mountain in 
the south of India known foi its sandal trees. Cf. ffliSJCdt 
d=^'T?T?rewft^’dfr pd I. ^.W; Cf. 2Tra!|T( ?di«(sm d^wis- 
I ( w), a nuingo-tree known for the .sweet fragrance 
of Its l)lo.-isoms. Note that it is clear fiom this St. and from 
d^iddmTdmfPLdOTf+Wttcd tffld3Ri=d’ below, that the time 
at which the icene of this Act is laid is -spiing. 


P. 36. 1. 10, dR'dldd, past pass. part., used as a noun, 
accotding to ‘ fnjd% did di: l ’. atrra:, Cupid, called aidW, 
the bodiless one, after his body was burnt down to ashes by 
Siva when he made a futile attempt to discharge an aiaow at 
the God. Cf. Kumar. III. 72, ffld^ dfeddddd^dl dWd^d 
ll’. For the idea underlying words, cf. 

dId|51%'pTfiRn; d Pd ^ I’ ( Sak. III. ) and m. 20 below. 
1. 19. dit’jlw primarily applicable to the 

receipt of a largess from a patron. The King means to say 
that he is much obliged to the for his blessing. 1, 22. 
dmiddlFE^, indicative of the advent of Spring, should 
be more strictly used instead of aRffTR; but smRis current 
coin with poets ; cf , liowever, Vamana's famous reniark—^spT- 


St. 7. A beautiful description of the advent of spring. 
Construe; ficqw gdl; dmu ?im, 31^ ^ ). 

OTIStWJd'T dlHRil'fl td^SfdJ^EOTprqiftRlT ft53R7 

d? 1%^); 5m?dpr d wr? d ng^ft; ferai (# ^ di§). 
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a small red flower. It appears from Rahg/s words 
'fit that it has /»„' 

varieties, the red and the yellow. It is certainly better to take 
CTBST as an adj. to and not as referring to the eggs; 

reddish like the nails of a woman. 3'ifig^gvtii 
Jf: ^ WiR., beautiful on account of the fresh red 

colour that has made its appearance. 
ready to bloom. TF^l, blossom, ^i^on: tRlm 

3tmt ffP, fir nmivm ( W ), the first buih 

whereot haw pollen as yet only imperfectly formed, Tfkjsii: 
Venial Beauty; W' ?ft., the world qif in the sense of spiitis ‘ 
bein': innH-, Cf. rt'^ 'M il% fff : ' gij:^ 

H n ( kM ). 5ig?wi ^ ' between 

budding infamy and flowering youth.’ What constitutes 
and 4 i^'T isi well brought out by Rang. ^arrpT ( Viz, 

■jTWfPigwriH and gjvr^nni^rT 5Tii: I tPs^cgif^ gw- 

T^t'jf I'. Ihe fust two lines describe youth with its charms 
‘halt concealed and half revealed', the third refers to the manifes- 
lation of youth and the changes wrought by it. The changes that 
come over a maiden who is entering on her youth are the 
redflish colour of the nails, showing health, the darkening of 
the nipples of the breasts, and the bewitching charm that she 
attains under the influence of love ( WI ), when she is naturally 
free from all care (awtwj. 1. 18. tig etc., fpirgeR at times 
bursts into compounds, as can be seen in this sentence. 

possessing a seat of marble. Cf. for a similar 
idea Sak. VI & Priya. II. atj^g^ is only another name for the 
called HPRT in Marathi. Cf. ‘sTf^gg;; goir^; giiilt 

^531’ fpFWtff). The name aTRig; is explained as 

agqR:, materials of worship, ^ with 

to wait for, to receive ). P. 38. 1. 4. ^mm°, the 
creepers are compared to beautifully attired ladies captivating a 
man with their charms. The idea only suggested here is 
expressed in Sak. VI, ‘ fEbMP WifS 
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P. 38. St. 8. Construe : arft: 3rpR^g 

piM m 'ifn ^ sriTtii?!. ( sTPTt ) 

f’lwPiT?? ( cf. note on iTO in Act I )— hence comparable to 
ladies who are in their best, havinR attained maturity. JtgfiCTT??, 
JWI: ?r?rr mm , ' •# (=5ft|?f) doe.s not find 

pleasure in. ( poinj' with 

rRp ); %mv!„ 'gnrrgrppw 55feRPT, spoiled by fondling ; 

haul to please ; grown fastidious. The King means to say that 
nothing short of a sight of his beloved Urva^i would gladden 
his eyes and hcarl. Kat briefly brings out the significance of 
this St. St?I ^frPTtW(TOnirr-Trt=q# I felTI ^TTfr'-TFftsrr: I r?i=fr 3T^JT?ffe- 
P-TrJfFfr; l 'rTrrrCTTf i^flRrtJpIsrw^ fTqTfJT^^giWflraT- 

?r(FT*TPr 3”fWtrrif: I’ lie furthin lemaiks; 'eT;(p:rpinRIJFm't:.m''pT 
TUT rpjrrnifrK vr#i i n-m n'mw-m vRTiPiTR sratgr 

P. 38, J. 11. The King has requested the to find 
out some remedy for securing 3q3l;f ; the latter points out that 
he is not the proper person to give good advice, clod-pated 
as he is. The teiit of the fq^q^’s answer appears to be tampered 
with. Rang, reads ( TsR. ) instead of ] we retain the 
latter reading because it is supported by a majority of Mss., and 
secondly, we fail to see how the reading of Rang., which is 
very probably an emendation, due to the difficulty of finding 
out who the physician of Indra might have been , gives us anything 
like a satisfactory interpretation. The refers to the 
Indra-Ahalya myth, just to show his learning ; his main thesis 
is that the physician ( himself ) and the love-sick patient are 
both mad , the iTtr^ra: calls himself a 'q?T as he has to cure the 
King of his love-sickness. Cf. words in the Silk. ‘ 55<|iqcf 
I T 3n% qpq 'RrMg?T374r He 

draws a parallel from mythology and squee,res it into service 
by importing into it the %rj-a circumstance quite after the 
fashion of G«>' it is idle to look for any confirmation 
from mythology. 
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That IS how we understand the passage. The words 
^ ’ point to the fact that some physician was India's 

adviser and that he could not give Indra proper advice, 
can be this i No satistactory explanation is f orthconiing, 
and the myth ihelf mentions no third party in the intrigue. 
Mr. Kale understands to refer to the moon, who is 
It is well-known, however, that the Moon does not palliate 
love-malady, but rather, aggravates it. According to one 
account the Moon disguised as a crow went to the asrama of 
4fiTiT and crowed at midnight , when as a result the_ sage 
went to the river to bathe, thinking it was dawn, Indra disguised 
hinhelf as nldK and ravished 

The passage is a difficulty. We believe we have offered a 
most reasoned and intelligible explanation. The difficulty is 
neither surmounted nor lessened by reading ( in: ) with 
some of the Mss, and Rang. The meaning in that case would 
be something like this .* just as the thunderbolt is an invariable 
concomitant of Indra and is usually indispensable to him, so am 
1 to you, no doubt; but what good is the an to Indra when 
he IS ! Similarly, what service can I render to you, 

who are ? glTTRwl has given trouble to editors. 

Who are the iwo ? Pandit thinks that the In and the are 
meant; this does not appear to be correct; besides, ‘gjsf' 
has a ehreci and intimate bearing on the issue at hand, purely 
the King and the are meant; but then, what is the 
force of the expression ? The appears to be thinking 
quickly but loosely. He is aware, however, of his being 
known as a blockhead ; in the fashion of a Shakespearean jester, 
he seems to say : ' We two loggerheads together ! ’ * I am 
admittedly a madman ; but then you are so much under the 
influence of this ( love-madness ), that you do not even 
realize whose aid you are requisitioning. Two mad fellows 
have met ! ’—-That is the import of the words. It is 

mt correct to say that the King, because he makes the sugges- 
te, and the because he accepts it, are here referred 



to as : 3 ?)W. The cannot as yet be said to have accepted 
the Kint;’s sugcjestion at all ! 

The Indra-Ahalyfi myth is based on tiie physical pheno- 
menon of the Sun following the Dawn or Night ( r^RPTFir )- 
According to others, since Indra is the Rain-god, and Ahalya 
means unploughed land ( 3T+?^, a plough with the affix ^PT,), 
the myth refers to the cultivation of untilled land with the 
aid of rains. 

P. .38. L. 15 ff. The is flattered by the King’s compli- 
ment and now undertakes to think over the problem, piovicled 
he is not disturbed, flo gesticulates thinking — the sight must 
give food for fan ! It serves, however, a very important 
dramatic purpose. Unless these two characters were given 
reasonable occupation to be kept on the stage, and unless they 
were hushed into silence, the audience could not be introduced 
to the interesting conversation between and '3^. 

Kalidasa here employs a highly ingenious device and furnishes 
quite a natural and sound reason for the silence of both. 
a technical term from the Yog^aslra ; it is here used in the 
sense of ‘ deep thinking, meditation’. 1. 4, Rf^here 

stands for a good omen ( ‘ 51°) such as the throb- 

bing of the right arm or the right eye. Cf . III. 9 below. This must 
naturally require clever and skilful acting. 

St. 9. Construe : ^ fedft =q 

#r%ferci,; ^ jpt-. tr^d^ irsTi^. ( 

expressive of antithesi.°, ‘ though-yet.’ ferfif, 
‘ for some reason or the other’; Cf. cp1bi3‘. ^ 26.1.21 ); 

it may also mean ‘ indescribable’. SFTgjrtfli tfscr*!.. working of 
Cupid, vi?,., throbbing of the right eye and so on. Cf. siFcT* 
5:5S%n?l I (Sak-, 1.15 ). The reading 
is out of place; the context plainly requires 
few,. STfirm gvqiH JIRJT di: dli. PT#:. 

happiness. The variant for the last pada is interesting (see f.n.); 

an extremely eloquent expression, the significance 
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whereof was lost upon some scribe; or he thought that^;?!^ 
was more effective, and hence the attempted impro- 
vement. Pandit rightly asks; ‘Could corruption go farther T 
Note, moreover, that the variant is really to be traced to a few 
Mss only. 

P. 38. L. 21. along the aerial path. P. 40. 1, 3 

(%r: ^stTcT: ar^cRb) aTbPRIUTR 

rfirf . Kang has a verbose, and apparently explanatory reading, 
which is a mere zepetition of the conversation between the two 
friends on the Hemakuta; moreover, the elaborated reading is 
lejs .su'jgestive; Cf. Pandit: because the less open allusion 
conveyed by the shorter leading is more gentle and more fitted 
to be made by the heroine than the long quotation...’. 

P. 40. LL. 6 ff. The conversation between and 

is quite interes ting? adr^"'lbaF sHfrFias~cast off all 
sense of shame. Her re plies and ‘ tICT: 

’ are so ' eloquen t. These frank a dmissions of the workings of 
her hearMnd-ttie unimpe ded cour se of her lo ve are comparable 
to those of C f. zTEg”. close of A pt TV. 

T’7 'arid TVCSS; also read V. 12. ff., 28, and'ir^IWfl 
f^qt nTWfiT i’ V. 3i. arq^ferar 

5?5rr qwra; aiar i (qq° ). wqTqciop=?ffp%n:, think 

well, weigh the pros and the cons. spqRfJi:, impediment. 
{ 3RW=-| arqqjij or °44'5=IW^' ). ^^3^, Brhaspati, 

the preceptor of the gods. name of the lore; lit, ‘the 

invincible’. The poet calls the protective herb tied to the wrist 
Of (^ak. VII) by the same name. fipiTISFgq]^, the 
lore of tying the hair into a knot while repeating some -charms, 
Brhaspati appears to have taught the Apsarases the vidya after 
tlie recent outrage against them, proof against injury; 

unavailable. Cf. ‘ftffer P. 110 below. 

past pass. part, frequently used in an active sesne by 
Kalidfca-thrice in the ^ak., and twice in our play; Cf. JPTJT 
\ V. P. 77. Cf, JTfqjc 
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Sfik. V, 1; al=o Raghu. 19. 2, explain‘^ ' 1%^ ftRpr ‘ 
by affixing SfEj, which is a m'4m. fcWTO, I 5f[it 
«•• I. 

P. 42. L 11. the Siddhas are semi-divine beinf's, 

tio called because of their beinjt post-essed of eignt Fife or 
superhuman faculties. ‘ smrn ff^r % nfWf fF’4r I HfifT- 

n’. L.16. the Capital of 

Pururavas, r-itiiated at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. a fine ??ifSTr; (ho city wm 

mirmn il inlej the watets of the river: . oMwWPJ 
Raghn. .XlII. 38, and llein.idii; ‘ ft Hlf^-’flug^TPr’l 1 

rrf iiPfp3i5n=r: rfr-ifF-j- jr'rrRrj^rpiif u r%rrdPT?^T-T: is a tribute 

to the beauty and ‘•'■plendotir of ihe City. Couifi.ire 
remark, where she ipeakb of the arf^fiT ns a part 

of Paradise. 

P.41. L6. sasr rirr..., the Kingi.s comnnred to the Moon 
and Miff to nioon-litflit, ttierebv sugijer-ting tiieir invariable con- 
comitance. Cl. '#inT»1^5n!d%^Mvumar. lX.S'd. 
e.xpects, waits for. #i<5?r, moonlight, ( ifafsift ) ^ 

=qT5rf TPTpfr '%?r ;rt i or f^^FtlfPOT^. fmm parti- 

cularly char mine', ‘ because she now sees him with the eyes ot 
love, and ai-o the King’s love for Urvasi has given him an 
appearance which she !ovi.s to iook at, and she can take a full 
glance of him.’ (PaidiJ. Cf. ‘qp#! % HtaTf ijnp vf 
L 15, being conceal id by the RTtf^off diarm 

or ait. RRt'tRK'IT^ifrT'Tl^Rrf (ro W'hich shoidd i)e distinguished 
from the fiTilPt'''TfiKijr. The loruier i.s the art pnt.'-tssed by 
celestial beings by which tliey could rendei the.msdves invisible 
to whomsoever they liked. In this Casa, e. g., Urvasi is invisible 
to the King and the Vidu lalia, but is naturally visible to the 
audience. In connection with this dramahe device, Wilson obser- 
ves; Bcinjt visible to the audience and invisible to the individuals 
on tlie stage is a contnvimcc familiar to the plays of various 
people, especially our own, as die ghost of Hamlet, that of 
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Baiiquo, Ariel in the Tempest, and Angino in the Virgin Martyr, 
who repeatedly enter invisible. ’ 

L. 20. Note that the was so long kept 

busy, thinking out a plan until the two nymphs had stationed 
themselves near the King. aiRiTTfl thinks much of herself: 

* WERT ’ ( ^° ). P- 46. 1. 3 % 

why do yon act like a mortal ? implies that could 

find out an answer to her query by means of her supernatural 
powers (t+m). inasmuch as she isnot, in this matter, helpless like 
.jiinortal. gqijfr’s icply is significant. She is nervou s, lest the King’a j 
may he othei than hersel f. Cf. Kat ; ‘ IRi#- 

5iTq;f i ^ Urva^i prefers blissful ignorance. 1. 13 
T ?fFtfFttirRt5!f etc. This is a sensible device suggested by the^ra^. 
Drawing of the beloved’s portrait is a favourite pastime with 
Kalidasan lovers. Cf. '^TgOT: 

Tf <)i=l Rt-^-rjlRn I 

( tRoII. 44 ) and ^ak. VI. 22. 0 ungenerous heart I 

St. 10. Both the lemedies are impracticable according to the 
King. Construe the latter half ;r[t "q 

( t ) ^, IW ^ ( 51^ ) ). , 

JT-g, two negatives make an emphatic affirmative. I 

(qil°); the construction is ungrammatical. Even* 
before the picture could be finished ( SRPUR ), tears would he 
welling into his eyes. Mark the force of the negative sf here. 
Rang, remarks; ‘ ...g 

TT ilR': l’. Some editions read WlfiOf 

instead of erarfiR-. This variant cannot be justified on a single 
consideration; in the first place, it is against many mss. and 
either commentator; moreover, epgJiR brings out the spirit of 
the King’s words admirably. When the portrait cannot be 
finished at all, how can he hope to divert himself by gazing at 
it! It is, to say the least, quite idle trying to show that 
gives quite a good sense. Besides, the idea of the parallel 
passage: * ignimPf. I ?! 
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fernawfir ll’ (Silk. VI.22), which lends support to ‘^TFRM’ 
need not necessarily be present in the passage before us. 

St. 1 1. con<^true: qj m mPcT^fe^rt HT^t ^ W?; 
rn^fFW. 'iTPr irt m sT^fRfcT, FSTmn- riFPR:. ^ Fff FttFfTtmFrr-'TFi, 
3TF;?d’q-55T(F.FR ). 

In the first half of the st. the King speaks of two possible 
explanations of Utva^i’s attitude towards him. gift 

ffFf; — thinking that it is below hf’r dignity to respond to the 
love of a mortal. avn^F^riffTr^tmi^f, ( ~ tr%Kn. 

Kat. ) wfV'T'- '^FJCR: W, fiFfi. aiiSS'dtt^ 

5(; ?r =?! JftOTiT. fiR., vain because of their 

fruidcssnesp. "tRtvi’IR, note the significance of the plural; it 
.shows bow constantly the King thought of 

Cf. ‘ tFFnir ■'fRS ’ ( ^ak. IV ). fRr, ^rTnvrir ; 

let Cupid be victorious bv victimising me befoie his shafts — 
says the King. Cf. 'SSTfiR 5 JKvrJtcf ^Krif I ’ ( it® 1. 

P.48. L. 13. is significant— such, i.e., 

capable of disregarding him even when I know his love for me 
by ray rm. ‘ vrcpFf^iFEij^frR^^r iwiR?gf ft FURtpruiFTt ' 

;3nFFft^...i' ). TgqF^^fgrTt Tpin R. N ote ho yf’ 

quickly makesjin h.?. i:inind to send a love -epistle. Compare 
with this the h’ ” ' ” '' ' '’ e Sak.^ 

where the heroii . , ' , • . • riends. 

One can__eaai].'''^'''T''* f""' Is'an un- 
sophisticated,:-.; .'.1 c -'m!'.::.:', , ti i a nymph, 

a heavenly cour. - ' ". — V-fr'V , ' mtural one 

was at hand just ■ ' “ L. 20. 

yafilFWW:, iie-sid'ugh of a cobra. a writing of 

syllables. 

P. 50. L. 4. PFiFng?pTff5difFr, suggestive of an equally deep 
love. there is nothing beyond the reach of 

desires. The King means to say that when a person entertains 
an ardent desire for a thing, there is nothing that he does not 
imagine as happening in fulfilment thereof. Compare qitfft’s 
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words: ' l’ V.64). aig^rrsT, reading' 

to himself, your guess is right. Cf. 

I’ (ifR!“,in). p. 50. 1. 10. ;n%^‘ 

•rn^ town-bred, refined, polite, as opposed to srRq^Uf' 
rustic, slfti compliments the on his being a galaatl 

naturally enough his request to the King to read the letter out 
must have pleased her. 


Sit. 12-13. Construe: ( | ) 2l1^ ^JT aipir 3® 

fPT 3# fT'irt f^TIKiW OTT (ml) Ttg !n 

t^i^rrTiRmd^mm^ arftr aTfgcarqj jr^rra. ( anqi ), ■ 

rffe mtT, if at all. 3Ri(m, whose sentiments towards you are not 
known to you. R+irram, imagined, supposed, 3^ mean s to saj 
that she was suffering severe pangs of love for Pururavas even 
when sheUidTioc knowtof hin love fui'ljei'.'~lElsrRow could the 
bed of tEe heavenly Panjata llow'ers and the breezes of the 
Nandana, which are unequalled stock remedies of perso® 


suffering from unrequited love, fail to alleviate her love distress'; 
Compare with this Sakuntala’s love-letter— mr R stl^ 
gif: 1 it 

Sfed'rrtetRRPpfi^ qualifies ( crushed ) TT K ’j lFTtW'fe ' . 

mwi,. The levy letter marks^a stage in the development ojj 

1 ’.' ' ' ^ 


mg is answer to the. 

very anxious question of as to what the King would say on I 
reading the letter. iRiRsmwwH: ( pr. part of the denominative! 
from 0 gRS ) 1 Kat adds : I snsR* 

^Itns^ SS5«rgm l’. He has understood the expression 
rightly. It is rather surprising that editors have missed the 
point in his observation. They take the expression to mean 
‘emaciated’, since is a very delicate thing. Nothing 

could be farther from the truth. If the King looked so visibly 
emaciated, it could hardly have escaped detection the clevu 
Moreover, the question is *^ 1 % g gpia; mf®Riol’,| 
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»=(TinT here stands for ‘now that he has read the letter’. The most 
appropriate answer is jilven by the obseyvant iRfSfo, who, along 
with is standing very near the King The King 

was overjoyed on reading the encouraging letter and his hair 
stood on their ends. This is the only correct explanation 
the wrong one pioceeds from the ignorance of the fact that 
lotus-stalks, though very tender, have small hair-like thorns 
on tliem. Compare the lieautiful St. Sp?rr?Ti^Tf5l 

1 =W Sog: ll' (iT^^sicTq:. '^0 

P. 52 L, 2. HferqPffW , a present given to a for receiving 
hlc-s-sings from him ( rqFW Tt'SRT,.!. Mr. Pandit has the 
following philoloi'ically interesting note on the word : 'qT3M is 
doiibllessa veiy old ciirruption, the qpr of the Marathi language, 
of 'i’he corruption has been improved back into a 

Sanskrit word giapR . - . ^ 

Sl 14. Construe; {\) 

mtqT: 3aT^-. cJW- 31133 33 313^ 

g53?g?I3rg533p?3I3JWlJ3'T3;, suggestive of equal love. 
Cf. ‘ fttggi ’ ( STIR ) m I 

^ifr 3 w4i 3f333133riwqt 33 ^ 3n ’ (i) having a 

charming sense ; (ii) having the sense and words artistically 
arranged, gsf t3%^t33^, inscribed on a leaf. 33Ff33il., a song, 
a piece of poetry. Cf. 33l'ri'S'<3 ( Act I ). Kat. explains the word 
as message, and Rang, as speech. 3?gS33: , 

3^ 3TRff: Tg, , qualifies j Kat. construes 

it with 33 , 3f^Sfr3I3T:, ('I) 31^ ftPt 3F3-. 3T, whose eyes 
are bewitchhig; (’,) 3f^f4i5r*'r 3 f 3 l: 3 f, whose glance is 
or fascinating. Mr. Pandit quotes the follwiong definition of 
m from OTfpi’s R'tifPBfeqil — 'ft373I3g'55Si:f3f sffewi 
3i^ 33T I. . , tl 3m3 qfic-W 3^31^33%^ I ^313I3TI[r 

\\\ Cf. N. S. Virr. 79-81. The King is highly 
delighted inasmuch as the letter means much more than a 
mere 33 T^f 33 ii,. 
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P, 52. L. 9. 8T5f=now; etymologically Marathi 
derived from ar^ as used in. this passage, 
is one of the due to love, autograph. 

The King is a romantic lover and wants to take special care of 
the latter of his beloved. L. 10 

— The misses the point of the King's woids; 

‘'•IRfrtrPf furrprr; like an insipid fool he thinks that 

tlie King wants to preset ve the letter as an avowal of her love 
by Urva.'li. fail to fulfil one’s promise, to cause 

diaaptiointmciit. All this conversation prepares Urva^i-for the 
meeting with the King, She requests her friend to appear 
before the King while she .steadies her heail. Mark how the 
poet delays ushering into the King’s presence, and for 
a very natural reason too, thus heightening the charm of 
the meeting. L. 18. ift+SiEf+root causal, 

to compose oneself. giPT., proper, becoming. E5T3 i^ 

11111175(1??, It is not quite clear how this stage-direction was actually 
carried out. 

P.5‘1. St. 15. The construction is simple. The metre is 
The King is not able to bear the absence of and 
the appearauice of alone does not delight him. A very 

familiar simile is employed by the poet. The superiority of 
.3^ is implied by comparing herJ aThe-iSa-nges. 
seen(^?aT); the vrord is emphasized. would mean 
‘ formerly seen’. 

P. 54. 1. 14. ^rt, in the calamity or misfortune. TvSTgait' 
used as an adv. Cf. (iab, 

HI ). With reference to speech, Mr. Pandit remarks: 

*It should be observed how our poet causes Citralekha to avoid 

all reference to the bhnrjapatra’. 
i 

Sti 16. Construe; Eti 7iSRl%; sifI 

atlilRai:, dKT ( apf: ) cf^ 
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ifcpw;. extremely ( qft ) love-sick. afflicted, —"is 

stronger than Cf. ?Tf t’ 

(vSak. Iir.16.). »7rtfTOTr5qTg;...?3T??^ — (W: piayer, feolitcita- 
tion. J. 'This prayer proceeding from ( the unbearable pangs of ) 
love is mutual’. Note the use of the genitive, The 

King makes a recjuest to to bring him and to- 

gether as they are iiovv in a fit condition for union, 'riiia 
la.-.t request is couched in the words of a maxim [ } and 

is more poetic than when directly made’. (Pandit). It will be 
noticed that Kiit. construes with tttT'JPfitr, which is 

awkward and “doe;; not appear intelligible in the seme of ‘the 
love of both i.s fit to bo united by vSnuira’ { query — uni ted with 
what?) ..’’(Pandit). For the thiid piida, cf. ri3n~>tJ[ JTFWllsq 
smi; I (^ak. Ill ). In the third pada, Kang. read.s instead 
of As Pandit points out, came to be substituted 

for WfW, owing to the somewhat puzxling meaning of the latter 
with in the third pada, the fourth appeared to be too 
abrupt after it; hence the substitution of 'rif Fancy 

the locative in the last pada I 

P. 56. L. 4. The stage-direction ' TOF^ftyfffppfhl' ’ before 
Urva^i cracks a joke with is significant; it is intended to 

let the King he.ar Urva^Fs reproach of Citralekha. Evidently 
had the power to conceal her form as well as her sound, 
very skilfully turns the joke against gfjdril...’. 

( P. 56. 1. 7 ). observe the proper formalities. 

is required to remind of such a simple formality 
as saluting the King, because tlie latter must be supposed to 
have been h#dy-e!ajL«Land confused awing to her great joy 
on seeing the King. ~ ' 

P. 56. St. 17 . Construe: sprpf; s'pq 

FPll W( ) iRt fefd ffW. ( 

Pururavas means to say that he is really victorious ( iFfi 
»fOT ) since lien-ell, so long used to employ the 
e.xpresaion'^if5 jTJfg...’ with reference to Indra alone, utters 
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it to greet him. The slight play on the words srqg iflRint; 
and rfFT is technically called HWfT?, defined as 

I ’ ( s. D. VI. 92 ). Indra, who was 

cursed by Gautama to have a thousand openings on his body 
as a punishment for his intrigue with Ahalya; these ^s were 
subsequently converted into eyes. Mr. Pandit points out that 
the epithet might have been applied to Indra on account of his 
identification with the Purusa, to whom it is applied in the 
Veda. The reading ?j^sgiTPTcf: appears to have arisen from 
an original “vnu?r:, which was perhaps not properly understood, 
L. 16. Cf. 3T;r 1 

1. 19 vpnft^iT^-Note how the poet very skilfully calls away 
at a moment when she longs most for the King’s company 
and thus heightens tlie interest of the plot. Compare with this 
tlie still more charming love scene in the Sak., which is also 
abruptly closed by the approach of UifTift which is intimated to * 
the heroine by her friends in code words-=iPEen«p^^ 

1 •■3T(^«rfn 1 ( Act III ). The poet thus demonstrates 

the truth of the adage ‘ There’s many a slip between the cup and 
the hp’; cf. ^nRf’s words I'. 

St. 18. Construe: 

rtiAulfiRVf ^ ( sf^rf ) ftWI TRIt 3RI 

by the Sage Bharata, the reputed author of 
the Natyasastra, and the chief exponent of Drama and Acting. 

a dramatic performance; it was the play 
as we learn from Act III. ( P. 72. 1. 9 ). defines 
a smsT as ‘ gstrafar w s#;: 

n’ N. 27. 99. the eight rasas are 

%rll Wf: 'PJdT: H’ 

( K. F. IV. 29 ). dfUm: fp, cP?;, in 

which there is graceful acting. ^ TR: desirous 

of seeing. The infinitive drops us in a Bah. compound 
having w or its latter member, according to ' g 

l’ . 'SS- along with the Guardians of 
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the Quarters. Tnere are eiqht of them, carrospondini,' to the 
cistht quarters: q<W: 

f^T ERJM II ( ). L. S iTl('R=rir rfpqi shows how 
deep in love UrvaSI is by now. Citralekha manages the business 
of formal leave-taking. 

P. 58. 1 13. ^>a7^?Tlnipq4f, T^qpi;, ft -T’'fRl3 

sfRrPfq, standing in the way of the cornnianch of the Lord 
( Indra ). L. 14. pTqTn'y^ etc., this separation 

is tofhnically called gqinftrtrrfrn, wliich is of three kinds ; ?r ^ 

’lirqrfqqf > ’ 

(D. R. IV. fi5-d ), -.-Tf'r'ti’s comment whereoti is; 

1. 1. 1.5. qqvJw Cf, -r etc., 1. 9. P, fio. 
1. 2. TfT t-TTOitlhl tlo not despair lit. ‘ do not drop your 
hmbs ( tbroiipdi despair ) 3^>PTJ7, ( hez love ) with tefetence 

to you, fienom. fiom 

St. 19. Urva^i went to heaven leaving a peimanent 
impression on the King, who eloquently expresses it in this St. 
He imagine.s she left her heart with him. 

Construe: eptppn ( cW ) 

Ir^ ( srgfH.). 

eplWjT, by her, who is not mistress of her own 
person. Rang. e.xplains ' i,di,r4Wf'=r(i5.^q^l: ’. Mark the antithesis 
between this expression and ( over which she had 

complete control J. which is deposited with 

me by means of her heavy sighs as indicated by the heaving of 
her breasts. The King fancies that the heavy si.ghs which 
shook her breasts were due to the passage of her heait, which 
was lodged below her bieasts, to the King. Compare WiNon’s 
translation; ‘Her panting bosom as .she liuice depaited, Exhaled 
her heart, and ludg.-d it in mv bosom’. 

P. 60. 1. 14. will, the Vidusaka w.'mts to take the 

que.stiou m a lighter vein. We have here a fine witticism from 
his lips. a fool. ‘oTdtr-P-pdT^FT^'^dTOqiH?!!; I ' ( 'jITR ) 
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one who is fit for what is to 1* 
enjoraecl; one who is ignorant of his duties and hence hastoift 
ordered; hence a'fool. The Vidusaka richly deserves tia 
rebuke administered to him, since he always bungles matters, 
ftcT: etc. This scene has a close parallel in U, 

Observe how skilfully and naturally both the sets of characters 
are kept busy on the stage. P. 62. 1. 2. btstkit, otherwise th® 
what is or true. confidential talk. 

tltfSlfT etc. -Presumably went and gave all the informatioB , 
that she had so skilfully wormed out of the Vidusaka to thl 
Queen, and hence the Queen’s query. , an old rag. ! 

P. 62. 1. 12 turning roundl 

'WVftflc# aitfR# rid:. I, the letters on which became 
visible on account ot the (leaf) turning round. The letters, 
weie 'inscribed on one side only. qpSii'rriH,, let it be read 
(‘aloud), read to yourself. Note_that a 

maid-afz lionour in the royal harem, odiSd r ead and write, 
^ 1 ^ 5 , unfavomSle7un6b;ectionable. dief: 

cn, according to l’ ( 71° V. 1. 130 ), scandal. ' 

(1) ddd., which has its origin in a multitude of meo; 

a report; a scandal; (2) # [^sfw] OT what falls to tliej 
ground, being baseless ; or (3) fts, a family, a noble family;! 
something concerning such a family; and as is often the case, at 
scandal, which is given currency when relating to such a family,? 

TUrngt l’ ( ’-wSr: ^ 31^ 

3T7: W dl. Mark that it is the jealousy so natutalt 
to a ri val in love, that ^li^ tEe' QuJ £ii'.s„mriosity about tl»| 
contents of tfie" letter, even thoughttiey mav woMu turn out to be 
i^lo her. P. 64. 1. 2. 31^ dqpOT, with this very « 
a present. the lover_._Qf. jhe nymph. The 

^expression- suggests^fiFfesenttnent of .the .Queen. The scene 
^Bi-itilms-ls.dfatnatically a highly interesting one; notice 
»w the poet has skilFuHy—prepared" "the audience for it by 
Hriking a note in etc. the outskirts of tk 

a small artificial hill in the recreation garden. L. ij 
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frn^ and ate employed in order to coax the 

The King lequests the wind not to take away the love-letter 

and reminds him of his once being a lover of sj^rrr. 

St. 20. Construe sfm' ??:; K 

atWFT 'JR ^1^. 

5g?m:, spring, ^ aitf. blow away for 

pei-fuine. Wirr, produced profusely, ^ creeper. 

ra:, 4fm, pollen of flowers. 

RRrrp , a love-letter written with her ow'n hand liy 
(inv) helnver), rrr^'i'qvf: , .such as a love-letter and .«o on. 

tpTT- R%T W T:, supply ^h. 

■JllPTr wa.s the wife of ti moiil'ey chief named Cod 

Vayu became enamoured of her beaut}’ and nseuming a human 
form he paid court to her. She insisted on preserving her 
•chastity, which Vayu granted, but said that she would get a 
son equal to him in strength and lustre merely as a result of 
his desire fixed on her. The son became known by the 
patronymic 3^^#. whose love was 

known. 

P. 64 1. 13 apifqvrf , Eearch.'i:f5nfHiq%rpw.i-3i?rgT, which appears 
like a fading Kesara flower, ‘sr^f 

Plgrss'q, deceived. ?Tq5:n filTSilfl, I am utterly undone 1 3TP4!pl, 
the mode of addressing husbands'in Sanskrit plays-' the son of the 
arya, viz. the father-in-law’. Cf. ¥pt?l’s canon;- 
sii^pi^ trr=t3iT ?iin 

N.S'. 19.24, This scene provides excellent diamatie interest; the 
Queen's taunting words and the King’s subsequent confusion 
are its highly delightful features. P. 06 1. 1. 
the plays upon the word ^sroirfT; note the antithesis. The 
means to say that her arrival is ill-timed, that she is quite 
unwelcome. lie say.s this to the King Kang assigns 

this speech to the Queen. It is better, however, to follow the 
reading of the majoiity of Mss. and especially so when it also 
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yields a better sense. The Queen, it will be noticed, is steadily 
taxing the King; the words, if put in her mouth, would shovr 
that she has taken the offensive rather too early. Secondly, we 
have seen how the at tunes shows a keen sense of 
humour; this is one of such flashes. Though quick in repartee 
he could not have addressed these offensive words to the Queen 
who professed such high regard for him. The beauty of the 
remark lies in its being made arq^rit, so as to be heard by the 
King and tlip audience. We fail to see how it is urged that 
there is no propriety in it : it is the most proper thing to do, 
wravf caught red-handed. ^ or stolen property, 

thief. ’33..., the King offers 
a lame defence, via. that he was searching foi another 
and not for the one with the Queen. Plainly enough, the 
Queen does not admit the King’s plea and remarks that it is but 
reasonable that he should conceal his good luck i via. 

the fact of his being loved by a celestial damsel. 
the iir^ makes a specious attempt to justify the behaviour of 
the king by ascribing it to biliousness. He, therefore, asks the 
Queen to hasten the King’s meal, which may alleviate his 
bile since it was mid-day by now— just the 

suggestion which may be expected of a proverbial glutton ! 
{aberration), 51313 (raving) and (lust) are the effects of 
frttPI; The remedy is a rich meal of dainties such as the 
is fond of. Cf. WrKffRT I 

P. 6G. 1. 13. The Queen’s remark is plainly 

ironical. The Queen naturally laughs out the plea of the 

3 ^ etc.-the refers to the practice, even now in 
vogue in the Konkan, of exorcising a ghost by offering to it a 
kind of a yellow dinner. He means to say that if an inexorable 
can be satisfied by means of a dinner, what wonder is 
there if a rich dinner cures the King of an attack of bile! L 16 

, forc^jly, when I am not prepared to own that I behaved 
like a mad man under the influence of bile. The king wants to 
stick to his original plea. ‘Vidusaka’s explanation of the 
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King’s conduct is more consistent but is made ludicrous by the 
remedy suggested to him by his fondness for rich food, the 
ludicrousness being the effect always intended to be produced 
by his speeches’. (Pandit). is again ironical. As 

pointed out already, Ihe^ueen’s temper has risen steadily. 

St. 21. The King, i£.4i--gellflim-:;i7rrm:rxcete of the 

conventional ty p«»-HeTiafiaiu&,beaLtaTia£a^^ jQpeen byialling 
at her feet This is technically known as and defined as, 
' tiff H ^ IT m 1 idP7I^rF!iW’--fppr II ’ 

N. 2.5. ti7. Cf. III. 14 below. voc., rsif 3 ^ 1 ?; iqppj rff— 
full, round thighs like a plaiitain-troc are a sign of feminine 
beautv. Vii iFh-PTidr. Cf. ‘ fiiidif jn^mwiTrjfg ?IPT 
51fERm50'iwr,l ’ ). p. fid. 1. «. the Queen has 

rightly guessed the futility and the insincerity of the supplication ■ 
but tlieB-sh«4s.a£raid. lest her conscience might bite her for her 
uncompromisiatL attitude in spurning th e King’s supplication. 
She feels thaL at anv rate she must not fall short ^ her ideal of 
a 'good wife. At the mo ment, h owever, Tier resentment gets 
the ascendancy and she goes awayl ETtEelhird Act we find 

'Menrorthresmob^^ out by Pandit, furnish 
proper antithesis for the word i^. ‘ The queen says what is 
contained in this speech in order to give an indication of what 
will happen in the sequel of the story, the immediate object 
being to- ’ ‘ ’ " '• r,.; . ’ i* _ly.’ 

For the ■ . . . ,.5fr; 

i ’ (?ei“). ABindu 
is an incident which adds some special interest to the action 
without breaking its continuity. aw) 9 r»ri has a double application: 
(l)not pleased; dissatisfied; (2) Unhid ;-a very e.\pressive 
simile. ^ refers to stpigrJ’TJPTiI; The King agrees that 

Ms conduct justilies the (Jueen’s anger. 

St. 22. Construe; 

■IM tf f NJTcmqifeT #l: ), 
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The King has realized why^tbe_Quep rejected Ws 5,^, 

u that awomahJannoL^^^^^^ especMj 

he finds 0 is clear-sighted, andmej 

Tw i dS^^Sisses his feelings on the porht in 

devoid of love. crt?R=?:?ri^5R,- 13^ 

^ ^ ('• i 

a„ .rt.acw colour «0.e the Rouble 
( affection, redness ) and of ( love, wate ). 

P fi8 L 17 Rang, points out that this shotkl 

‘ t’ 111® meaning of IT/ 

rather ‘ I will take courage ’ does not 

S sen"e. ¥ may also mean ' stiffness, patient indifferesce’ 
^sTRvffilsT — a Samahara Dvandva compound. 

‘gt 23 The construction is simple. 

„ beat hea't; the aufSx «S ( \) •» ‘ 

. °5 . (at %tit, peacod 

fS aesTSSa '°S t" 

supposed to be what is called pangar^n Marathi, ha^od-ii 
floweis and has no fragrance. ap;55lJ(%. hes snugly, ri^-, 

;:nt agree with the plural 5f^. Th-«bei 

as STCT ™1 

7<5PT: (^°). I 

Tn this St. the poet draws an excellent picture of a sumo 
in tnis or. V ,.„forpnrP to bird Hfp di* 

noon in India, especially with reference to bird 

observation of the poet is remarkable : Fte 

the breaking open of the Karn!kar|, bi^ 

duck approaching a lotus-plant bee d -f 

is hot, do not escape the poet’s ob 5 < | 

such data from the poet’s work 

was intimately acquainted with 

flora of India. In this very act 

glory of an Indian Spring 'I 
end like the nails of a beautiff 
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Adoka, the new maKjarls of the mango-tfee ( 11. 7 ), and the 
fragrant pollen of the creepers ( 11. 20 ). 

The remarkably simple style of the last St. should also be 
noted. The oppressive heat and the consequent thirst for water, 
so effectively described in the St. are suggestive of the King’s 
love-lorn mind, which can find relief only in a union with 
Urvatii. The King's path is rendered a bit thorny by the Queen's 
hautenr, which adds a fresh interest to the action of the play. 
Vidusaka’s demand for suggests a fitting close to 

this .somewhat long-drawn Act. 

Act III. 

Ttie third Act opens with a conversation between two pupils 
of Bharata : this forms an interlude ( wcfiigiR, see Appendix II ) 

i ' 

to Act III. It informs the audience that the play called 
which Bharata was going to stage befoie Indra and the 
Lokapalas, and for which Urvasi vs'as so hastily summoned 
back to heaven, was duly performed ; when, however, Urvasi, 
playing the part of Laksmi, with her mind engrossed in thoughts 
of love, was asked by Varuni as to on whom she had fastened 
her love, she uttered the name of Puturavas instead of that of 
Visnu ; as a result, Bharata cursed that she would lose her 
divine station; Indra, however, intervenes and allows her to go 
to Pururavas and live with him until he should see the face of a 
son bom of her. 

■P. 72. L.l tgrpiW you were made to carry his 

seat. The seat was probably the skin of a deer or tiger. 
This refers to a practice of the orthodox gurus., according 
to which a disciple carried the seat of his guru with him, 
because these holy Brahmarias use their own seats wherever 
they go. Note the causal pass, constx'uction. rtf is treated as 
being %E#f5, having two objects, one of which is though 

it is not mentioned in the list. Cf. Malli. on Raghu. 

XV. 88, T- 

for guarding the snftJfKvtn, the fire-sanctuary, gtl: etc., 
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introduces a question. Cf. sralpf 5^...’ (Raghis. 
V. 10.) . ^ etc., the pupil is non-committal, probably 
because he cannot presume to know what exactly was tbe 
impression produced on the celestial assembly after the sad lapse 
of Urvasi, and secondly because a categorical reply to the 
question would mean sitting in judgment upon his Guru. 

Ct 'aiaW-W:’ n. 18. above. ^ 

difr; irw ??:, the rest of youi sentence appears to imply 
a fault, atm, yes. ( W )• L. 17. ; 

part, role, a character in a play: | j 

1 (k°). wife ofcll, 

fixed or ardent love. ftcRrRI , . . . , this ij 

what is called a one of the 21 #Ts mentioned in 

and defined as ^ f 1 

(III 86). This incident has a parallel in siPf'ujtHt’s absent.' 
mindedness having led her to enact poorly her role in the play, 
(faifo III) 

P. 74. 1. 4. the sense-organs at 

in fulfilment of whatever is destined to happen. This remark b 
_ evoked by qg^’s words (the words escaped herlipsj, 

i Galava is not aware of the happenings in heaven, but he simpljf ^ 
makes a general observation that -Urva^i was merely a pl aY-tbat 
in the hands of Destiny: she ^is not to.,b lame. Cf. ‘sttpji 
I’ (^ikTlie); the wotisp 
(Ibid. VI.) ; also 'gR: |pi 

=rr qiRf: I U’ ( Mai. 1. 23). gw(^rftE:,w! 

and when preceded by an ^sqTFr, govern the Accusati'K. 

Si-'v 

^ I’ (ti® I- 4. 38). at the close (s 

the performance. K irgfR^, Cf. (V.811^ 

Indta’s message to the King through Narada. aqte, 
with gq is Atin.-to form a union, to associate wits 
( )) according to the 

^ grot 3M, who kniw 

the workings of the minds of others and who, therefore, coi 
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see that UrvaSi’s mistake was the outcome of her love-lorn 
condition. is used here in the sense of an individual 
(Cf. persona). sttRi;?! ( '-TtriT^-sn^^KFrfT ), the lime 

for bath is past. ( see Appendix II ). 

THE MAIN SCENE. 

[The scene now shifts to the palace of Pururavas. The 
Queen relents and wants to atone for the sIlKlitinp of the King’s 
piostralion. Under the pretext of the observance of a vow, 
she npiests the King to he present at the moon-lit Maiiiharmya 
palace, while, the Moon is in conjunction- with the Rohiiii. The 
King goes there iiccordinglv, ticcoinfiaiiied by the Vifiusaka. 
fJrvafii 'and her ‘fiieml apjiear, invisible to the King and his 
fiiend, and w;itch the legard and love that the King ptofesses 
for the Queen, which fills Urva^^t with anguish, though her 
friend assures her that it is meie couitesy. The Queen 
worships the Ma paand also t he King and calling t heTtTg giTand 
the Rojii nl to 1 ]] ’’^TT'T^Mhat she 

would gif”- ■■ . ■ _ ,.s beloved. 

Pressed to ' , . _ Erva^i joins 

Pur uravas . ' . • ■ ^ to see that 

Tier friend -does not miss her friends in heaven. 


There is just one point which may incidentally be noted. 
The vow-the gratifi' ' ’ ' " /hich th^ 

Queen undertakes, ■ ' ' . element'i 

throws light on...th.e ■ /on thA 

wife-folk of ancient ' ' ■ . . . jmd the'. 

King-hs5r.gikBtPtfiei_ -i ■ . 0 be an 

exalted pattern .a£-4tfCAFyaii' wlfSTr^Kw^iuiL-of sacrifice 
and resignation. 


ThsatfeCgoixl deal of characterization in this Act. The 
heroine, about wlfom hcr.-’l* .--"rtTm ”7T' 'T'- Mir.vn 1-r.yoncl her 
lieing beautiful and' iiilc'. I .-i 1 • • .i. Pii .. is here 

represented joung lady, a bit over- 

apprehensive abojit the reciprocatidn’'bT“hei love. What she 
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says about the Queen in the words 

shows her ' character. Her love for the king i® 

deep and sincere and it js this very iove that subjects her to the 
sage’s curse. 

The delightfully mischievous, yet sincere, character of 
appears ^ *’ ^‘"~'’-3nBre''l5'fer the 

than-^e WIp , . ’ : ' . ■ Thei.s(;emc effect at 

the time- .of- rt;pr-1qTTg*!r~eptfv'~Rui-rounded by the young 3j^s 
bearinr’ torch-Tiph ts and of the jneetlngjin Jbe moon-lit terrace 
is vciy tcd!ing-^ind-irtBsr'Emes-t©4}eighte.n the effect of the 
gloom nncl the^soi:rcratomth-- wh ic h t he-next act is to open. ] 

P.76. the chamberlain; he is an old Brahmana 

of hieproachable character. (See Appendix II). He is a 
familiar figure on the Sanaskrit stage, entering usually with a 
long-drawn St., detailing the ills pertaining to his office, and 
giving some wise maxims which are the outcome of a ripe age, 

St. 1 . Construe : m ■ f ^ 3TS1H: ^ W[ 

31'TgFPP:; fip-ifTR g 

; 3tii ^'[5 arfw^; mt , 

(fFt 5?EJr 3 m), singular used to signify | 
entire class tnEcpaRrj;). 1 | 

(^°), in youth, in the healthy age. The variant f 

means the same thing, ^iw^-Note the use of g^with ^ 

the dative: =^giijT I’ « 

(pres, part, of the causal of g^^lp. )=^'riFgij causing the body f 
to waste away. The variant gflBIJ^has very little Ms, 

support; moreover, the Chamberlain is not speaking of what 
establishes his position firmly, — because that is beside the 
point,— but of the ravages of old age and the vital necessity of 
rest after a strenuous life. The reading is quite against the 
spirii of the fourth pada. tr8yri&:, old age. ^ ®11W: 

JpPTf., of the form of service. This is intended to be antithetical 
to feWrWT. Rang, and Ka^ read as one md 

quaffiying wqf % that which ends in iinprisoir 
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ment— not a very happy construction , hard, trouble- 

some. For a similar grievance, Cf. f^rr° lii- 3. ‘aF?r:gir>n 

Tsrqil’ etc. ‘observing 

the rules/ in fulfilment of any , fcIFT:, the 

scene or general aspect of things’. (Pandit). 

St. 2, Construe: R5nR?I3tTT: jif, 

srrsfsrWJld: W^m- nfer-'TTRHfri- , '^F^TirtPIfT: 

?4i% 3TfV#ft; ^rt3r%. ( 5ir'|?!ra5iiilWn) 

37^roTii-7f?fridi:, carved out. riltSWilli, '’TSTf-iTOIs? RW 
v.a/5t( ERtfsPI’ (v'h the iron or wooden rods hung horizontally 
for tame birds Id.e peacocks, pariots, etc., to perch upon. 
g-2¥r«r: , eaves of a pi'ojccleJ tool; stunting woorlen supports 
rutting out from the wall clo.'O above the windows. Cf. 
nmtp^f g’^riflTTr^ir^Ffi^Rforl’ ('wr). vjg:, the plural signifia 
the fiequent coming out of the fumes through several windows. 
e^qT^mr; , i ) qi^FPir The ash-coloured 
pigeons are easily confounded with the dense flames of incense 
issuing from the er[55s or the lattices of the windows in the 
evening, when one can have only an indistinct view of things. 
3irsn?spjg;, srRt^ im; (^"^h JPpr, devoted to, pure, holy. 

; PTRs are the different places 
where light-s were kepr. ‘The light is considered as the 
embodiment of aiispicinuaness and prosperit 7 , and hence it is 
that the place where it is to b? kept is strewn with flowers.’ 
offering, worship, ‘riM: <J3rpnn^’ ( W* ) Cf. 
cRrfHrlh' fJ^rriR l (Sak. IV.). 

aif^: 'iTPrt fir: i FPiTji%, ‘m m (^«), arranges. 

g;5n=rrffr , harem. ‘^gUTifilJJUnFrT.jt 

The harem is BO called tecause its 
interior was supposed to be pure, sRg- ip.rpngi sr: 

is the reading supported by a good majoiity of the Mss.; and 
that is why we adopt it. Itisiiino way inferior to “*P55Pf:; 
the form'T exprei-sion does not neceasarily refer to male.s. 
Mr. Kale’s quotation ‘^rstw 5R: ' bears testimony to 

fq. Is. 
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this. The elderly matrons who had lived long in the harem must 
have naturally busied themselves with such auspicious rites. 

St. 3. This St. gives a beautiful description of the King, 
surrounded by young female attendants with torches in that 
hands. Mark how splendid would he the scenic effect of such an 
entry. The construction is simple. (gF^'raiSTf). 

is significant, as it brings out the stately anf 
stalwart personality of the King, uf^ihidrthe King was moving 
on, wheieas a mountain is stationary; hence vrictnH. 3T'ThJWi - 
has been used; the King is compared to a mountain of yore, | 
which could move about at will, before Indra clipped off thf 
Wings of mountains with his thunderbolt. ST'TSjr^i'ira^, owing to 
the wings not being clipped off. aTgdS sfriraT: JiR( 

?T IS a thin and tall Karnikara tree, to which the , 

female attendants are compared. ‘The lights in the hands of 
the girls appeared like the bright red flowers of the Kamiharj 
which has no leaves but red bright flowers. A thin, straight 
and tall form is much admired by Sanskrit poets and compared ’ 
to a ya0 or stick’ (Pandit). 

St. 4. The construction is simple. (aMl). j 

OT; (drowned) 

( uneasiness ) eriliFi:. , ckJ; , a state affair; cf . 3#fR. | 

JrrHl: (=StliT:) ?IT. Cf, for a similar I 
idea; 'sgsvncrrojfiR vT vfsn 'ff5qi|;5RiiT 5il ict^f 1 %!^!!^ 

% tr (%rro II. 25); 'trtgfq T^t 
(6ak,IV. 15). 

P. 7S. 1. 2. a splendid view (of the Moog) 

can be commanded. as long as the Rohiji 

continues to be in conjunction (with the Moon ). is the 
name of the fourth lunar mansion, containing five stars. It is 
so called because of the reddish appearance of the principal star. 
In mythology she is one of the twenty-seven daughters of ^ 
and the most favourite wife of the Moon. ?n|Dft is the feminine 
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■of red, according to it;i’ ( Pan. IV. 1. 39). 

as you wish. *raFR 5 R, under the pretext of the 
observance of a vow. 

St. 5. The construction is simple. ( STRf ) 

sinlvj^aJli&lUHr: , sjgv^; (eniRII.) nluRPTgJITffl.fTT., who have 
spurn-d prostrations. STPIhT, proud or haughty 

women, 5 JhI 5 rcp%-“Theie are two ways of undeistanding 
fipfrf : — iilhcr (i) to take it as an ad], qualifying siPifligtRt 
I (wfti w) f*T<i!=r--vITOTfr== very full, complete, 

fippn (Pandit, followed by Prot. Shastri); or (ii) to take 
adverbially, meanitu; ‘secretly’, (i) would mean that the haughty 
women, thniij'.h stung witli remorse for their having slighted the 
jirostrntions of their lovets, .are nevettheless ashamed of openly 
doing any acts conciliating their beloved ones, (ii) would mean 
that tliey are secretly ashamed of themselves on account of the 
conciliatory acts of their husbands. ( in this case would 
be mk ) L. 17 r(?n[7r?:i?i“, mri ^ 

The ripples of the Ganges are white (cf. fe^) 
and rise gently; hence they are compared to a flight of steps 
made of crystal. 

P. 80. 1. 1. sfsrij inasmuch as, since. 

St. 6. Construe ; Iff. 

(sIlTSS^^) 

3 sfrnj 3 o, 3 ;^ ( ) ijjj: the Moon; the 

spots on the moon are popularly conceived as having the form 
of a hare. the East is here compared to a 

young woman, who, during the absence of her lover, does not 
dress her hair and lets it hang loosely about her face and which 
therefore obscuie the beauty of the face. On the return of 
the lover the hair would be tied up into a knot and the face 
would look all the more chatming. The mass of darkness is 
Compared to the black trtvses of hair, , the eastern 

qua! ter; ^ f[?rrr ) is an epithet of Indra, Hari 

being the name of the steeds of Indra. Yaska, while enumerating 
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the vehicles of the various gods, observes ‘fff fijd 

( Nirukta. 1. 15 ) ; Indra is often refened to in Vedic 

literature as Cf . * aictesT difSlrc ’ ^gk. I. 

The moon is here implied to be the husband of the East; ct» 
below. appearing like a broken modaka, 

iv? is significant; ‘The moon cannot be full since it 
described as having risen sometime after the dark.’ 
the moon. Cf. 'cEI^ (==Fm) 

I ^(OTfTPTf ^ II ^ 25. 21 ), 

where SfOT is said to have made the Moon the King of luj 
among otiiers. In that case ' t^sncfl^rnr’ has to be taken 
in the restricted sense of sTTfPlPnK- Pandit observes; '„.it 
is very likely the epithet has something to do ’with (he 
moon’s identification with the Soma which is often called King 
in the hymns of the Rgveda. ’ Prof. Shastri offers quite a 
different explanation That a Brahmana's king is the moon 
unequivocally means that his life is or ought to be dominated by 
calm or quietude'. a glutton. The proverbially 

speaks in terms of savoury’ dishes in season and out of season. 
The form is had by 11’ (tTc V. 2. 67); the 

explains the word thus; ^ 5Tl%5r 

1 ^TPJITiRtlr IRRi I’. 

St 7. Construe: ^ gW 

cTOfft |tr^[STR%ncf(^ % TO ( 3^q%=^teK) 

. . . , on the day the sun and the moon are in 

coniuncdon; this physical fact is poetically described as the entry of 
the moon into the sun, thus enabling the pious to perform the 
sacred riles like ftqTW and so on, which can be performed on 
the new-moon-day only. This phenomenon is referred to in as 
early atext as the 

1 3 »r I’ (40.5). Note that ^ preceded by aff 
governs the accusative of the adhtkara^a^ according togtrR«!}t. 

I’ (hTfo I. 4. 48.) gspTt ttqrrt,,.* gratifying the Gods and the 
Manes with nectar. The Moon is conventionally represented to 
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Im full of nectar, which the Gods and the Manes partake of. This 
drinking is the cause of the gradual waning of the moon from day 
to day. On the new-moon day, reduced to .a single digit, she 
enteis the sun and has her last digits restored to her. This 
idea of the Moon being drunk etc. owes its origin to the identi- 
fication of the Moon with the Sonia drink. 

(ft®), prevailing, growing strong or dense. Ct. 
itwrtT Ragliu. X. 79; km- ir[^«r trajitimg I' 

Sak. V. 18. Miff STtfifr cT^fts when Siva 

drank the deadly piiison, Ilalfihala, he felt his body to be ablaze 
and hence he placed the cool crrscent moon on his forehead. 
L. l(i. atpjto, SIT^OT TOmrrf’r 'dtiTaftT a wr (who is called 
a Js the proper ineflimn tor the tranatnission of a divine 
message. Mot?-, according to 'fttJSTmgs 

I’ (r. IV. 3. 26.); (OT.), 

L. 19 IjrrOT: lepetition, superfluity. This is a 

favourite expression of our poet; Cf. ft#' 

I' Raghu. XfV, 9, mi»F!J,...&c. — ^Notehow 
the poet manages to withdraw the attendants from the scene 
where they are no longer required. L. 22. note the 

etymology: (1) (2) 

I iRvrfffid' ffTi I OT^I, ^fsTFEg;,, solitude. 

P. 82 L. 2. cfR5THg?lTTg,» that kind of (i.e. in- 

tense) love, as set forth m tlie love-letter. The innocent-looking 
word cTRST IS meant to convey a world of meaning; Krdida'-a is a 
master r,f such pregnant expressiors; Cf. # fg??! 

(Sak.V). ?lWtfraOT#T-.-, agsprvq is a 
favourite word of Kalidasa Cf. TiR!:|:fOTI3iTr5?5=^: fTtf# > 
IV, 16); «n?rm?OT: iaTW...^?f wirri 

(Megb. I. 9.). tr^ag-'aijr^^iaiWRmWT JTp:???!??!! 

m fcflOTWOTt l#fil f' %“)■ 

St. 8. The construction is simple. (sTpfl), 

This Ciin be explained in two way.«c fjqrrfirOT: 
(rugged rocks) (impodiment) IR V'Tf?Rr iR: 'ifRf l; (\) 
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w; (beset with) arcTtpr I rr5n%fI«r.=:JTJlte; 

Cupid, whose seat is the mind. An atuk compound. 

5T^:, with (your) drooping limbs. — 'This refers to an 

idea that unexpected cheerfulness is a precursor of approaching 
good luck. This is confirmed by the additional auspicious tokens 
that befall the King in the shape of the sudden twitchmg of his 
right arm...’ (Pandit). Note that this speech of the Vidusaka, 
followed by that of the King, prepares the audience 'for the itn- 
pending arrival of Urva^i. 

St. 9. The metre is 


«nf Rang, sees a play on the word ^T§fo? (ri^it, 
clcvei ) and obsw ves ; ’• The throbbing 

of the right arm forebodes the tulfilment of'one's desires in the 
case of males. Cf. ‘grri $fi>irt s w.*’ 

m- n’ (■dW'riti'jfpr). icif. 

L. 16. agnwiR^b a lady-who-heiug^ittfip with love, and 
leaving aside airieiise of shanier goeajiuLtluneet her lover at 
a rendezvous. B^ata defines., ' 5!53rt ?WIf5T *1^ ^ I 

aiBWPPit ^ ^>I%5:i5rar^ H’ N. S. 24. 212. Cf. S. D. III. 76, 
An atfriatl^jjtoy-Jnmfggr^- wantan - r natriedwoman, or tw. 
axQnrlezan,)flcerRiv^^ort5^. JlhedresTofT^i^aT^Rnfel 
is descnb^i 5 T 

spn^sfirot^ II LL. 17-19. The stage-direction snMff 
and 3^f’9 question are both significant; they 
eloquently bring out the character of or rather of the dm 
of women she typically represents. There is, behind her words, 
aJundQfselfrcqnsdpusnesfi-aHd-etudiS((iitemgf at captivating 
the -hearL.Qf t'heJKing.Ciih£_AiimHt3--te~4i^^ her best when 
appeaHPg-b€fer64ieiJover. Compare an interesting observation 
of Bharata: I 

ifShOTHKr 11 (N. 25. 43.). sift 5TrRIf...is an equally 

a'gnificant answer, which brings out the highly romantic 
temperament of Citralekha. 
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P. 84, L. 5 transformed. V.cri^.tr tTRoirt^M^^) 

]. 13, — There is a pun on tlie.se words; gffT aley ja 

wants to tease her friend by-euBfieatiiigioJier.that the Kt^ is' 
enjoying the company of his beloved ( some other lady ) securec^ 
according to his desires ( m mi mimPt. 

This naturally fills with grave anxiet^^^ What 
Citralekh a really means is that he is enjojingthe company of 
his beloved ( hnrseif ) by means-of his nnat'ination. 

( '^'V- ?I'. mTWTTIPM ). ^3^ 1%^ !TTS3f{i^ — How 

piecisely was the tlitimcfor to act in order to show jrltrr? ? Cf 
i'-aTi% . . 1 ffrrfimfr 

fJtl^fWjvtr^tnr-^IT^tfl l’ (N. S. 7 p. 91). simpleton. SEiijfi:*- 

fgsfrj— r what other thought (can you entertain) about hia 
union with a beloved ( other than yourself ) ? 3rcl Sing. 

Pres, of witn rttr, Atm. 

P. 86, 1. 8 3n%firari^f!T, the meaning of which is not quite clear; 
equivocal. screened by the 3i5q5!Rp.=jrl^t%tM 

f ^ 0 ) incurable. dhf. #?5Wr ( I® ), ailment, mental 

distress. 

St. 10. Construe: tw sroilg sim 37 s 

Jf, ( 5^55 ) rr, H%T|vr ^ ( 'if??) f: 

( art? ) JT ; w i^T 5?T 3T<5, sTiw-tn fTJPtrJpft w.^ji ^ ) 

JP^, fresh. TRTJrsi sandal paste 

applied to the whole of the body. tfqT?n sjpcpi^ ^ 1 

according to TWf’lWWnsf l’ ( qr® V. 2. 7. )' 

5fr[Sws?r:, necklaces of jewels. Cf, I’ 

( Kumitr. V. S ). sjpnq , adequate, able to. from 

to remove, to clisj,e!. rss^a;, dvnom. from may alleviate. 
‘Lying on beds t,f flowers, enjoying the cool Moon-light, 
besmearing the whole Iwdy with sundal, wearing stu’tigs of 
cooling crystali round tlie neck, are some of the chiet remedies of 
love-sick peojilft agdinsl nnuliSHlhtdlhi ! ( Pandit). I.. 21 s^i#{ 
now that all doubts are cleared. ) 5Ti?I 
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arfirfif etc.,— The Vidusalca confirms, from his own experience, 
the King’s statement that thoughts of and talk about, a thing 
( hTf’-rfiF'ft ), which one covets but does not secure, are an 
efficacious remedy to alleviate the distress, due to disappointment. 

a kind of dainty. According to Rang, it is either the 
dish known as or a preparation of ripe plantains mixed 
with sugar and spices. TORS, mango-fruit. The v. 1. recorded 
in the f. n, is adopted by Pandit though it has little ms support; 
heside.s, both the commentators are against the 
of the Vidusaka. It is rather surprising that Mr. Pandit should 
fasten the blame for tliis emendation on the modern Brahma^as, 
since a variety of Mss. support the reading which, 

therefore must be the genuine one. The Vidusaka’s complaint 
( erigli;: ) at the beginning of Act II of the 

Sak. does not substantiate the contention of Mr. Pandit ; there 
it is the (food mostly consisting of roasted meat) 

of the STflR that forms the grievance of the Vidiisaka. If be 
were a flesh-eater, why should he plaintively bemoan his lot ! 

P. 88. 1. 4. should be connected with what the King 
says in St. 11. Citralekha administers a gentle 

rebuke to her friend and asks her to attend to what the King 
is going to say presently. 

St. II. Cf.I. 13 above. L. 13 ero^rsf^..., an 

instance of the genitive absolute, showing disregard 
The King does not greet her because she is still invisible to him. 
Note how delightful a touch this is! Before the lovers could 
really meet and exchange a few words of love, the poet intro- 
duces the Queen, as if proving thereby that the course of true 
love never ran smooth, lit. ‘one who observes the vow 

of silence.* ^ becomes when followed by jr, 

artd when the idea conveyed is that of the observance of a vow. 

W ^1’ ^ I’ (pan. HI. 2. 40; VI. 3. 69). 

i sr& I’ (s K.). igp- 

mm.> adv. 4^; 3;t?ER:: I aiTO is the 

axpressicm of the face, which is an index to the inward thoughts. 
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P. 90. L 1. f55r 3^^ 51fp]T ijtwRH: 

PTSPft ^ '• L, 6 ^IwR^^OiraoiT €1]^:, 

niatena’s of worship. OTffR takes the affix (5^) accorckni; to 
3rRfr(f^^r%^ i’ (TT, IV. 2. 47). LL. 14-16. The Vidusaka 
offers two possible explanation'> for the pleasing look’" oT the 
Queen. ;»plrf: should be construed with SffSuncPSgfrir, grROT-One'* 
undertaking a ?RT is enjoined to abstain jhQpi-ahe^^six^ 
enemies of hunianity.thefaifiOustfflgst rHiTr> ifT, Rc37, 
and ^¥r. the King could not restrain ti smile on hearing 

the first aUernative of the Vidusaka. 

St. 12. .The conslruclioii is simple (%5 s1h). The simple 
dress of the Queetids an index to her mental quietude and piets', 
and is enough to snow ihat .she is now recon wleti. 

JT^ssrnjt ( TpjtstftOTf^ ) grrk qw; ^ir ; stands for the 
the saffron mark, theaiose-xiug^bracekts etc., which 
are the indispensable signs of wifehood. T!^: 

{ 3T%fiT: ) 3i53?l-‘ of Dun'a grass, which are held 

sacred fay Hindus, are placeaTfniTelrTiatf fay women when 
obseridfliparTO^w. rUsr 

qualifying WJsfT. ' Stuctlv s peaking. JI%F% is a mental attitude 
and cannot belong to the body; fra has,tcifae4;aken‘in the sense 
of ‘bearing, dep.ortrnent’. 

P. 92. L. 5. FIH,. '< " '1 '• -'i (. I .higically, 

the resplendent one. That i. ■ I ' ■id’ 

and proceeds to compare the Queen with, S ici. 

( Abl , ), is not inferiorTorrxfr^'all^^Tc^ rrgPTf > 

( Mai II. ), ?ill...,Pitr3lckha pays a compliment to her friend 
for not being blinded b? jeabusy. g§vfg4'{t'4:-There is a 
concealed sarcasm underlying these words. The quten means to 
say that she would be coming in the way of the K'ng’s constant 
brooding about UrvaSi. w 5l3fii.“The King is a lover par 
excellence ! L. 15. The Kmg enqiiirtH about the name of the 
Stef; the Wf, however, is a mere hoa.x. tiie Queen, therefore, 
wants the wily^tgfoTWtohelpheroulof lierditliculty.^rngqcnist- 
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5rq,-^3T5pI?TRrr is conciliating the husband after she is herself 
reconciled, showing that she is not only no longer angry but ffiat 
she is anxious to conciliate him.’ ( Pandit ). 

St 13. Construe- ( |) c(;j^ a#r UltjH 

Jc5tri[ra'; ejcr irai^3nq)i?£iii^ g ^p,,’ 

pK5Rn?r%? (^«rn,). 


sTOiTO,, adverb modifying jsqrrfe', causal of snpn 
.Im'f.vWiW 3'A\e Kmg's In apoingizing ta the Qc&ii 

has a parallel— only natural under the circumstances — in ftijs ' 
IV. 2. '^fettgr^iiTJTPrim 

P. 94. L. 1. The Prakrt |5T%f ( not “^rr as in the text)=!rrCTl, 
Mr. Pandit’s observation is worth quoting; 'The Prate 
grammarians do not sanction the form for the feminine 
gender^ut Kalidasa considers it good, as he uses it elsewhere 
too’. /The King’s regard for the Queen makes Urvadi nervous 


as to yiiether she would be able to secure the King’s constmt 
Jove, if at all he^ really^ loves her just no'^ 

^rg tw gallants, 

^(raorous persons. ^ 

P. 94. 11. 6-7. The ^uee^ speaks with a. smile ( | 

because .she sees through the King’s wods | 

( St. 13 )7~^t^voau£al jiasrDa58T — gart r^ has been made to 1 
say’, q- ^TTTt^ it is not proper to oppose 1 

auspicious words, gniRd refers to the Queen's words ■ 

( p. 92. li. lo-ii ). The 
VidOsaka asks the King not to dissuade the Queen from the 


fulfilment of her vow by ssiying that he is already pleased, since 
that would enfail t.heJn.s.s of gf,e sweetmeats which the Qsm 
had brought for him. aifTfit^^FcijjTigTTpft ( 1° ). 
means; ray; foot, ^swpr-Note that the 

subject of ^ in its primitive sense, is put in the accusative in 
the causal construction, a'shallow vessel. L. 22. TO 

grotj the speaks of the Queen’s fast ; there is, however, 
no suggestion so far that the was accompanied by a fast; 
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fast, however, is connected with most of the and it appears 
from the worship of the Moon and from the mention of the 
sacred Dtirva prass and of Modakas, which are both favourite 
objects with Gane^a that the ttcT referred to was very probably 
the vow of which is the fourth lunar day of the 

dark lortnight. 

P. 96. L. 7. sqfisfipif, according to 

JIP.TKfsft I’ (Tfo V, 2. 91). 11. 11-12 3i|r?r STR..,, 
Urvusi is clean at a loss (o know whether means what 

she says or is only sarcastic and reproachful, ctlMf-lii;, 

sri '■ (Wo>. 3W because 

the Queen has given a carte blanche to the King, wlielher or 
not she meant by sfi etc. ‘ ballled in his 

attempts’; stands for ^4i5l3ri , skill of hand in catching fish. 
Note how shrewd and prompt an observation is made by the 
Vidusaka, who has after all a few inspiied moments! He means 
to ask if the Queen has given the King away helplessly after 
being foiled in her attempts to wean him away from his ardent 
passion for UrvaSi, ^cifSg; fTi?^:-even when 

paying court to another woman. The Vidusaka means to say 
that the Queen must have herself grown cold towards the King 
inasmuch as she parts with him thus, in favour of another 
woman, so readily. 

P. 98. St 14. A simple St ( The metre is eiRi ). It is an 
example of iwq;,- Cf. It. 21 above. In the first line read 
r^T. making love to another woman, (sr^lRvi), surely, 
jfp?, hence afraid of losing the King’s love for her. ^ 

Jrr ^-^'his expression clearly shows that sM'[ff)?r looks upon the 
King's^ words as hypocritical and she feel.-' sure that he would 
not give up hvs puisuit of the intrigue. After making amends 
for the slighting of his prostration to ea-e her own conscience, 
she shows that she has suflicient self-reshect not to stay long 
wlieie her presence was not welcome^ ‘The passive and 
Iierhaps somewhat reproachful consent given by her to the 
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King making love to Urva^i is regarded by the author as ■ 
sufficient to satisfy the King’s conscience and justify the rest d 
his proceedings’. ( Pandit ). 

P. 98. L. 7. Cf. 

{N. 19. 28 ), the Q ueen wants to go 

awavJaacausj^sheds-disgus ted with the’T giHg’s'caiTousnpss; c|^,. 
however, makes the plea that s^mg_.®iSarKtea-4Qngor woiiH ' 
amount to a -breach-ot^he-ruTes-oLthe vow, which she never ' 
before has done. L. 12. ’tRf'ft, tlrva^i is again' 

nervous'; since tlie King is deeply attache d to th e Queen, hemaj | 
not req,ijiteiier laver'llt the same time, she is so far advanced * 
in love that she cannot withdraw her heart — a remark whicfi 1 
shows the constancy of her love for the King. L. 19 ar®: a \ 
patient, srai^;, incurable. ( I® ), implyi’mj * 

a wishful supposition ; would that ; may it be. 3t?j ’ 

Urva^i, who is naturally bubbling with excitement and eagernea, 
completes the sentence just after her own mind, fcgiifi is j 
significant expression: would that Urva^i may be blessed tth 
day ! is left so vague and yet is so eloquent ! 

P. 100. St. 15. Construe; etiRg 5]^ ( 

^ gffi 713^, TsiiffiiTcJr ffi fgig, 

iwf apivft^ ^ w 

in L. 21, ( P. 98 ), is the subject, gsjvm, the loved oiftf 
The V. 1. and are not supported by Mss. evidence. Tk . 
St. records some delightful fancies of the highly romantic Kinj, ! 
^ ffiwiT ^ a mansioo.' 

nervousness. tFffi^WRT, pres. part, denom. from jf?, 
^PeiTf, viz. by Citralekha. =afg?T naturally means 
Cf. ‘ ^ m 

{ III. 9 ). L, 7. 50 ^ iRTf etc.-presumably they have tate 
off their liraskarini. Mr. Pandit observes: ‘Some stage-diiw 
tion as is necessary before iTiffi and 

i. 8, makes a sign ( to hold his tongue aM 

not to announce their presence ). j 
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St. 16. The metre is srpJT. tormented by love. 

The king adduces a ( illustration ) in the second line. 

bloom®, the Sun. ^ 5 ;^, the Moon lotus 

Cf. I i^ak. V. 28, L. 11. 

has the force of ‘just now’. Says the King- 
Now that Urva^i is by my side I can indeed sav that I am 
happy, crarsw ..WhtOTi TWlflir, Compare trsEpa^ 5Tl3Fr& 
above, ipiP-OT, a loving wife. officious, wanton. 

‘ ^q5|i?r=f! ( 3tTR:) does not suit the context Cf. ‘re 

'?fP-7FT FfFP53?iRt?'=?^ ' ’ ( ^nk. V. ). P. 102, ]. 6 . apjffRfl- 

tfg:-There are two ways of understanding this: (i ) what, 
have you been here ever since evetiitig ? Tliis remark is evoked by 
Urvasi’s words t^rTT TrSiTf^T:' ; she can use these words only if 
she had witnessed the scene between tlie Queen and the King. 
This is the explanation of Mr. Pandit srpTOrT:, according to thi.s 
interpretation, has to be taken loosely, since the meeting of the 
King and the Queen twh place at night, and Urva^i appears 
still later, (it) Prof. Karmarkar proposes to take the words in 
a metaphorical sense. The Vidusaka Is commenting on the 
rather too much familiarity between the King and Urva^i even 
in the presence of himself and Citralekha. This certainly 
brings out the propriety of moreover, the Vidusaka is 
quite capable of making such a funny and outspoken remark t 
as a matter of fact, a similar observation is put into the mouth 
of the Vidusaka in the Sak. ^f?r c^iqtpT cTTORFri^ l’ 
(II). Moreover, JTfFCTji:’ is a subsidiary statement, an 

apologetic plea for nrtlf^ I ’ which is the mam 

thesis of Urva^I. It is more natural, therefore, to construe 
the Vidu lake’s words as having a reference to the same. 

St. 17. sisr sifTtiTPf "41^? ffiw 

1 ’ ( ). sttTTRtn^JtlR, ' Tins effective retort 
by the King sileno'S Urva^i. L 

is to be waited upon, ^(ST.'rs^'-Mark the genitive, 

expressive of the idea of regret due to JFiOTinT; Cf. 

3'rOTfr is denom. from mi Wi 4 r 4 t:s. 
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3Trsrfm'KR'i#'rr^i;^t55R>J?L i ’ Cf. sjrrfj^’s reqdjs; ■ 
to ... Jim HI isra^ H tiqi ^ f 

(^ak. III). L. 20 aiRi^ffiR: etc., the reference is to the bey _ 
that gods have winkless eyes. 

P. 104. St. 18. a bondman, one who has given himalf 
up to another. Mallinatha explains: BnftfPT l’ t 

comment on cIHri^ 51?!: l’ ( v. 86 ), 

P. 104 1. 14. sq g:fcr3: refers to III. 19 which follows, 

( 

St. 19. Construe: (^) aiFlT; Eliraq; aTRn^^Htl 
3T(sp7t?r 3f^ 31^ ^4: rr«Tr ?rwwrmfsTiftR^jiri^gq^ 
tp^raCBirf^ 3TI%rHt sf ^cIIH: ( ). * 

^R??r«-grrp^ Hifes H tm: 1; 
rlri;. ?nipcn:, feudatory princes. Wl^:, coronet, wm? 

edict, order, mandate. The reference is to the practice s 
placing the letter containing the royal mandate on the heal, 
thus signifying the recipient's humble obedience thereto. C[, 
S^ngym %rn5^s^ >' ( Kirst, I, si 

HFT ftcl, qualifying 3lt», . 

an umbrella. loving servitude. Note fe 

significance of qjRp^. Servitude is always an unpleasant tai| 
In this particular case, it is a pleasant duty. Hlfer ^ itv??! eh| 
Urva^i means that in reciprocating the sentiment expressed m 
the King she should, properly speaking, give expression to wl 
that will be more beautiful tlian the King’s sentiment.’ Bs, 
then she is not able to improve upon the exquisite expression iJ 
the King. For the idea that a kindness should be reciprocals! 
by a greater kindness, Cf. 3I?f. RtaRR isioflg l’ (P. 124, L,k 
‘promoting contrarieties’: producing contrary eSects 

St. 20, The construction is simple. 

disagreeable through anger. aigfflaflpiKlHPetit 

( ). L. 6 . 

St 21. Cf. W <1 # 

1. 10 ). l^qinn^r, for complex 
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satisfaction. Wncr, past pass. part, from sfr with when it is to 
be predicated of a thimf other than ?fFT, accnrdint; to I 

( Tro vni. 2.50 ). Hgpjrrsrii^^ t g ptfra ^ncf: i’ (s. K.). 
The word rrW is used in Buddhist philosoplij^ to express the 
state of Hia nr Simmum rionum. spyritin, inner ap.irtment: 
bed-chamber. 'wPIR mWil ( ^). 

St. 22. Construe : (^} ?Ttf, 

smfBRr ?Tfnw iT4i iir ( fwn' ) gtr: 

^tnnr, tlic uicdit, huviiu; tliree watches (yfininf), tin firstand 
the last lialf watohes iKiin-' excluded. amFfi%4qTq4i»raiT15S% 
r (Bhanuji 11. 1 Voc., should leully be g^:. 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and even Bhatti ( fr fe: -TTlfe’ I gi?' VIII, 
with reference to vvhiclt Diksit remarks, sraig srar: l ) 

use the shortened form, though it is prohibited by Panini 
(I. 4.4.), as it IS not riTigiPB. Later grammarians 

it ‘ 

and commentators, however, try to justify the shortened form. 
Compare Mallinatha’s com. on Kumar, V. Kat. observes : 
31?nT I’. 

[ The third act, with the third meeting of the lovers, 
practically finishes half the drama. The obstacle of the Queen’s 
wrath lieing removed, the King is now free to pursue his amour ; 
the curse of Bharata is a blessing in disguise to Urva^i, who, 
now free from her heavenly duties, may happily live with her 
mortal lover. The third act closes with a suggestion that love 
may now reign supreme, unobstructed by any further separation, 
prolonging the king’s nights in Uie company of his beloved. It 
might appear, the story of the drama has here come to a stand-shll . 
But the dramatist has provided for fuither dramatic interest. 
We know that a .separtilion vet awuii.s the lovers, as the poet 
himself would say ‘ ^R5s-fg'itggTr-=f ^OTf^r^cfi ^rr'. For, as 
soon as the King see.-, his ton, ClrvaSi must return to heaven as 
ordained by Indra. This suggestion ot future separation, 
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however, is not quite prominent, and is likely to be essijy ' 
forgotten in the midst of the atmosphere of joy prevailing 
towards the close of the Act. ] 


Act IV 


[The Interlude tells us of a misfortune. We learn from 
the conversation between Sahajanya and Citralekha that tlij ' 
King had gone to the Gandhamadana forest to enjoy his honej.l 
l^moon. He happened to gaze at a Vidyadhara girl there, midi 
an;n-y tvith-the King-fQi'-~tfaia-iriyi al lap se, entered tlaj 
.iTrnv(^4-4C^-i4wAa-J^ nrhid(1en to women, and was transformed 
K into a creeper. The King is overwhelmed with grief, his mini; 
is unhitTged arid he wanders about in the forest making j I 
vigorous search of his beloved, piteously appealing to the birds 
and the beasts to gwe him news about her.] 

sad, JR R ; the suffix ^ ( "T ) is added 
accoiding to ‘’■3T:g»n^«r; (gjo V. 4. 151 ). lotus,® 
Tsrrftr 5T?=£r complexion, appearance, 

I want to share your grief, Cf % |:tir ^ 1^4 

1’ ( Sak. HI ). regular return of i| 

recurrirg event, appointed time of service. rotatioiL| 

— The part that the Apsarases played in dKl 
Vpasthana is desciibed in the Bhag. Pur. 

I 1 ) [XII. 11 . 47 ), I 

Citralekha said that she has to wait upon the Sun insummsf 
P. 1021. 15 ); now the Nymphs that attqid 
on the SunTn the hot season are and i[JR accotdicg 
to the Bhagavata, and and according to tte 

Kurma. As they are distinguished in the play, being separated 
mentioned, Citralekha cannot be identical with either of them 
Her term of service in the hot season, therefore, is a creation i 
our author, or, having borrowed from the Piiranas the ids 
that the Apsarases have to wait upon the Sun by rotation, k| 
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has refused to follow slavishly the order of service laid down in 
the Furaiids. adduces the reason for the anxiety of 

Citralekha, who cannot pay her friend short visits now and then, 
as she would be engaged in the 3fr?siK. rtfiStsnwfeRRIT, 
concentration of mind. irmsiR or ^untW, the last of the eight 
angas of enables the yogin to divine the future or know 
what is happening in places vvheie he is not pre-ient. The 
denizens of lieaven an* supposed to possess this power. Cf. 
JTRfFti’s words 'sff'fT JTfiT'TRfr m Tfengr. ■’ 

a greiic iniTortune. ‘'iTfrnUtff 

•irctn'--fRd h'irsT o- iffdtrprg srrfRd Ft rwftr, what is seriously 
taken to ho ut. fi le irn, to know. 

m rfjf-jrr dd'diT. 'flm (ind. nearby) 

■*tT 5H ‘iWriif:, arcoiduig to ( 'tT'' IV, 2, 101). 

‘st'rrmcT/lftts-ir^irir l ’ (^fo ); thus we have ddFaj:, 

^ frrrrqvR [VI. 46] ?p:ir rtro |i?t l( Kaf. ). 

'dittPdSIT'-ir IS mentioned in KuniSr. VI. 36. Kalidasa sends Siva 
and Uraa to the very Gandhamadana for their honey-moon. Cf. 
Kumar. VIII, 20 ff. TRtfefft, tilieWFti: fSl, originally 

the name of an arm of the Ganges in one of the valleys of the 
Himalaya, later came to be the name for the heavenly 
to«K^erp^^rfof the Ganges, sandy bank. 

Raising artificial heaps of sand is a favourite sport of children. 

class of demi-gods, so called because they possess the 
knowledge of the magical art. Explain: rR: 1 

s^f: I i^®TRrr, sq with ft, to gaze at. to look 
intently U'lnT:, intense love. Cf. 'ufsH Swi: • 

t' vnrft’ (vri"). awfftmnTr=3R^!^'ni, not 
accepting, rejectin',;. ^fSmTtrt^pq^-Kuniara is Kartikeya, son 
of Siva and Utna ; he was .t celibate and hated the very sight of 
women, who, therefore, are absolutely forbidden to enter places 
sacred to him. trftiowtiFn Note that her ! orra alone underwent 
a change; she still retained the poweis of her sense-organs, as 
can be seen from her words ‘ siyqrcRqRoftT trqi sicq5;ftfqiErir=cr! 
ft. V 
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^ I’ ( P- 132. 1. 5. ) wri'erq%ilT^r etc. 

( ‘her form was changed into that of a creeper, restoration ftQuj 
which will depend on some unknown cause, ) is the reading of 
a majority of Mr. Pandit’s Mss., as also of Kat.; and yet* 
cannot adopt it. " If Citralekha has already said that tte 
restoration of Urvasi from the form of a creeper will depaid 
upon some c.iuse, why should Sahajanya say further on i 
W argiufft'Sra’ &c?” [P. 112.]— Pandit, fm# etc. Q.i' 

^ rr&:’ (?fril'» 9i ). P. no. 1 . 17. 

etc. cPFI, 3151 and are examples of the pregnant aitsi 
suggestive style of Kalidasa. *rw shows horror (fou5l)o[f' 
surpriot (f^^) P. 112 1. 1. sifro^ — as the last membeif 
of a compound, preceded by Sff;, tr-li etc., is changed to JR.! 
according to I’ (71“ V, 4. 87 J I 

'ail^ Sflftra: l or 

compound ending in ig?!, eif and is invariably masculine, 
according to V^ITflfr; 3#r l’ (tI" II. 4. 29.). 1.2. 
the rainy season is described by Sanskrit poets as causing vetj 
great uneasiness to separated lovers. Cf. life 

^^[Swfwpiri-iifi %: 1 4TOrwpjr(5rT^i ii’ 

airfaRT noble forms, &C.-Kali 

observes: ersi giflFIfW 

913115 : fIcWW®; the aT3il? is equivalent to what ill 

popularly called T-«m (sr^Wf). The two speeches given ul 
f. n. 2 are ewfrfenfly interpolations. broad declaratioii* 

'that there is no other remedy for reunion than the giUPflit jewdl 
entirely mars the dramatic interest by anticipating what is to tatej 
place in the following Act ; the poet could, at most, give just 1 
ktnl to that effect in a Pravedaka; even such a hint b 
unnecessary; besides, the words of after suci 

a specific declaration, would be absurd. 

THE MAIN SCENE. 

E The distracted King is wandering about in the forest ii 
search of Urvaat on a cloudy summer day. His grief is a 
intense that it unhinged his mind and he is driven to insanifs 
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He fancies that the cloud is a demon that has robbed him of his 
beloved, demands of the peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the 
-elephant and so on, if they have any news about her. He 
fancies she is transformed into a stream, whose waves are the 
movements of her eyebrows, and the rows of birds on its waters 
are her zone. He dances, sinfis, faints in his madness, and 
thinks that the echo is answerinf? him. At last, a voice from 
the heaven asks him to pick up the ijirtpftJf jewel ; with the Rem In 
his hand he clasps a creeper, which in his embrace is transformed 
Into, Urvn^i, The lovers Ihen return to the capital, borne on a 
cloud, trsinsfnrmed into a balloon by Urvadl 

This Act is cxcepliotial in nature, inasmuch as it is for the 
moat part a monoioRue. The Kiiir’s UnmMa bears testimony 
to his ferveniiftvejor Urvaii ; as a matter of fact, tho, sincerity 
and intensity of his passion dnve him to ^madoess. One 
cannot fail to note that he slifTers from a lack of self-restraint 
and manliness. That is why we find him raving in a fit of 
passionate despair. All the same, this very weakness lends him 
a touch of additional attractiveness. 

It should be observed that the distinguishing feature of the 
Act is its high poetry. Klalidasa here shows that he is as much 
a past master in the handling of the Karuna rasa as of the 
.^rngara ; and the pathetic appeals of the King, with their sublime 
lyric height, have nothing like it elsewhere m Sanskrit literature.] 

P. 112 L. 13. gsTiPi; &c. — The whole of this passage 

including St. 1 is cited in the D. R. as an illustration of 
which is defined as I 

H’ ( iv^ 30 ). Cf, Bharata’s remarks ; 

I II’ ( H. S. Vtl. a3-4 ). 

an: %F=f: i ( ). 

St. 1, ConAruc; 

IXIfS ( Ijffffe > woa JT, afspf sift 

•4, ('541 f<rgT.?m im ^r. ( )■ 
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The adjectives and «f|5Trerr have a doubb 

application. — '(D cloudixeadiV, equipped (to fly up intotht 

sky ) ; Cf. %: srrqiq; i’ (Megh. I. 8.), (2) 

demon : ), armoured, — (1) rambow. 

extended to a .great length; (2) how: drawn to its utmost. 

m a bow. urm, as I imagined 

qg: (1) falling sharp, (2) discharged quickly. 

^ fenm. flqrqr ( 1 ) shming, bright; ’ 

( 2 ) beautiful, radiant Cf. PRlftvqt ’+.*i'+-ft‘t.qi9ir'd3fr j 

( Megh. I. 37 ). L. 20. ( plantain-trees ) 3i?. 3^; j 

H(. Note that 375:, m, coming at the end of a feminine ^ 
compound, becomes 31^ when the first member is an 351^1;^, * 
according to ' 355;5fi7T?l|iqT% I ’ 71 ° IV. 1. 69. ( aTWl^Pdf^^- j 

3fc!#'7^ ffwip; FUrK 1 1 s, K. ) f 

St. 2. Thd construction is simple. ( 

from qr with sif^ ), the ^ being optionally dropped. Cf. 'qfe 
1 ’. according to 

77^ =7 I ’ ( 71° 11. 3. 14 l.gt &c....3i^ 

57757171 717 WSy-Ti' 771^ 1’ ( ^7° ). In this St. the King 
examines all possible explanations for the disappearance of | 
Urvadi, and finds that they are all groundless ; at last he turns . 
a fatalist ! P. 114. 1. 3 . 7?If7-rn7^717T • • . , 7<rfti 7T7%7 ^ * 
ir. Cf. 7171 7=^ 7^ TWdfretm 7177117: ' ( 90 ); also 

St. 3. Construe: rpq% 771 1^ 317 1^717: 7 

^ 3777*. TTTlftT^ni. 31^: i^7l%4: 7 


all of a sudden. 7-7 express simultaneous or 
undelayed occurrence of two events. Cf. Kumar. III. 66, 
1Pro77(il+7:> ( qualifying 3t#i: ), l^rfiTl 3117757 lilt; 7I7lfl ^ 
7ti^77i7ilf5t7ti^cni^7177lfe I (561° ). k 8. 771^17!^ WTfif, 
Cf. ‘ 71^ 71 Wi 7?( 771 7T TIW^KuiH I t 77% 71 
qil3i57 7K7I3; U ’ ( 7?(°, 3717 °> 132. 16 ). In pm'suance of the 
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maxim, the King presumes lo think that he has commanded 
the rainy season to set in. He then argues that he can now 
countermand the rainy season to disappear. nr^ 

according to ‘am 'fi" IV. 3. 17; 

St. 4. Construe- am Hi? '4n%ftFW, 

( 44 ) 5?rF-'75'4; jfR?'TOr: 

( m } ^('^4:, rnmm^vr^m- 4 ( w) 4414 : 

fif77^(o iitPtiFji ?r?r ( gH" ). .^ aagtr? — 

414154144 ( !f;t® ), beautiful canopy.’ The prefixing of ?4( is 
iiitemlecl to indicate exceilenre. Jnr4 V'T 4144^1 ( Chowrios ). 
44^ll?fnr -4fr4444<TI4rT. ' 4f'744?4te4>l: I { ST® }. >7Rrai^-!)444: 
fliulifies 444T-. ( ttaders, raerchaiifs -fgrSLJcSascO-aWIX^^ as 
well as 4igi44: ( mnuntaitH ). ( iT Tradc^: ' 4 Rra '4 
( abundant wealth ) rfRf 3T444 44: I ( 2 ) MouHialns : 4rF~ 
444^ ( torrential rain-water ) 54444 44: ' aTPiR:, torrential 
rain. ‘ 4414414 3444:’ ( 344 ). 1- 15. 44^^, sm, 

external appendages ; paraphernalia. 

St. 5. The construction is simple. ( 3744 ). 340^h<l(3li4:, 
54444 t45r4if 74141 % cf:, qualifying f44;. 4457^1 is a small plant 
with red or yellow llowers; it is known as in Marathi. 
74741^, reminds me ( so as to came a longing ). The form of 
the causa! is 74741(4 in the sense ot 34'-4f4f ( 74444- 

S. K. ) ; otherwise 74174^. Cf. Raghu. XIII. 29. 
should be tiaced. 

St. 6. Constiue: 3# 41 45KrT 7?4T., del: 

tf4if47S:f4-4dr4 JJdiddErddr 4^44; 4dl 3T754J-5rfr SRdl-' 

4m54H,‘41: 7t44. ( ). 

P 116. gggni, ihe earth. 47^4 4141 31741 ?f?f. ^4; 344151: 
fd'lrTr: dig. 47r7455i--r!!T7j(, a natural .sijot ot ground, while 7'd75I 
is an rfinricial one. qilROT &c. Cf. 57741544137 

4ra44'l74R^rd: l’ Sak. HI, 7. 1. 5. ^TTSSTiUT^, maik. 

4 

St. 7. Cmstrue: 55(^374514 f44JRI4; 741 (454%.- d%7f4: 

44dt5i%5)4: sif|?r 5^:71^4144: 7 ddig-ilfT, ( %e-74[,). 
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fcT; qualifying |^T+3TlS optionally 

yields or in a compound, according to the Vartilta 
'^tt%3Tr: OTTH I’ l 58Jc%: ' I %4ig; I ^ 

I ff%: I ( %. #. ), It appears to have been a common 
practice with ladies in ancient times to apply red paint to their 

also cf. V. 11 ). Tne teais first fell upon her lips and carried \ 
with them the red paint, is changed 1 

to g 5 [ when, in a compound, it is followed by tPT etc, \ 
^Jprr^: ( cMI 3%n: )-Depth of the navel is considered by I 
Sanskrit poeis to be a mark of feminine beauty. Cf. ^ 

belly of the parrot on this side of India is not particularly dark i 
green any more than the rest of its body. The poet apparently | 
refers to a species of the bird not found in the Deccan’. ( Pandit) * 
1. 9. accounts for the appearance — dark-green ( 5 [!jm ) 

mixpd with red — of the object the King saw. is a small 
red insect which makes its appearance in the rains : hence it is 
so called %T Wf W¥IWcfRi:). STT^n^hfl^o-an^r 
( shower ) ( emitting vapour ) qr ( rocky soil) 

rnfqt 'TPOTv ^R5grt ftteST takes the affix 5 ^ | 

according to 5^' ( qj® IV. 2. 97 ). | 

St. 8 . the notes of a peacock. I 

). Note the 9igmH in the stanza. 


St. 9. Mark the sygiiRI in this verse as well. <fiW, 
qualifying sps: qw*. ?1T. This and sqqiqiWI ( 

rj^FPPU ) are epithets descriptive of feminine beauty. 

St. 10 . Construe; sppf 

felRIPl 5rtrr:; ?lS| 

^ {% ). 

I ^ Mvi# ?c 3ITR; I ( ^° )• Mammals 
( K. P. VH. ) objects to thq use ot the word llqRl, and cites this 
St. m an instance of the dosa called aroi’SScq’. Rang, meets the 
objection tlius: g;?{ ^ sfq'heS'^i^'hcslK^e! |f|[ MRIK" 
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I 

'T^riiif^ ?r ^'^f?f?Ti'P-'=>iT^'^Ri irfe+n^ 
spr^JIW ij/VsT, thick and beautiful. ?(gf^niKitig5=% ( cnnesponds 
io^° ), T^t T^iffer: ^'7; Cf. for the idea and expre-ion 
‘'ilfil W[t ^ ^ zkrifm I 

inTO^(%JTRri^iiT TfttW^sacp^r mm- ii' IX. 

b7. ) abundant hair, 'tfraf: Wl^ ^PcSNmlj 

•' (sw ). gigiFHTg IS siRnificant, the fluwers coi respond 
to the eyes ( ) in the peacoclt’s tail. This St. is a 

lieautiful illustration of the playful fancy of the poet. 


P. 118. 1. 2. SHaqtT^to -■■=in?rTRrFP., [--TOIUT;] 

Jf^r ?Tf. ( ^I'* ), with her pas-ion 

enkindled by the close of the hot seasfin. q?»-iaT, ( irat ) 
the cuckoo, so called because the female cuck o is supposed to 
leave her eggs in the ne.-t of the gullible crow, which hatches 
them and brings up the young ones until they are able to fly. 
( The crow la called ). Cf. ^ak. V. 22. 


St 11. The metre is Ttgsp|fpRi_-Note the 

short ending not uncommon with Kalidasa, Ct Kat, 
s^RP^iSPqfer I FtiiiT ^ # i 'R m. 

cju.tes gj^’; Cf. 

irg<l'j4l'ffdd*'Wlojffril_ II Kumar IV. 1C, and Malin atha on 
TTPiravigliratJtq^-Cf. i 

?Rg ^iFt wnpni' Kumar III. 32. 
It is a concencion of Sanskrit poets tnat the warbling of the 
cuckoo is an excitant o: love and that it makes haughty hdn s 
forget their wrath and pine for the company of their ’overs. 
Note that Katida.'a is supreme in depicling the influence of 
Nature on the minds of men and women; tiiis St, is an 
cxcel'entillustsauon of that power. aWftig-'pq^ I qqrreijFf m-.. 
( tFl" ). felRr Tins is what is called an 

( See App 'ndix 11 ). 

St. 12. -JnfiTnfW, on niy pint, stgar &c — Tlie 

idea is.— '^o complete i^ the bondage in which youthful ladies 
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hold their lovers ( mark the word ^ 

that they get angry without any deviation from faithful love 
( on the pail of the latter ), without rhyme or reason. Cf. 

frwr 'Til I ’ (m°). Note, however, that in spite of 

this declaration of the King, who is, of course, 3 ntcI at the 
moment, he had given her cause for offence; we are told 
elsewhere ( P, 110. 11. 5-7 ) that it was really a whicli 

had angered Urva^i L. 11. conversation. 

St 13. Construe: Jllfi: ^3551?, ( iffT ) rfcq^ 

^ 3?vir. ( ). 

5flcI5tlig':'JrfI. > 3g;Tfi; ^ 1 ( ERT“ ), not painful, a^vjt 

<Tr — a Sanskrit idiom — to kiss. The idea is based on the poetic 
convention that the lower lip of a woman contains nectar, which 
can be drunk. Compare (^ak. I. 23). 

a JambCi tree of the best species. The word when 
thus prefixed suggests excellence. Cf. ^rsTf^T, ^jjr% 

( Gita IX. 2 ). to the right; a word expressive 

of direction and ending in governs the Genitive or the 
Accusative, according to 'trspn ( '7t“ n. 3.31 ). 

St. 14- The metre is 3igp. irprtR§p>%vfElP?,~It is a 
convention of Sanskrit poets that the swans repair to the Manasa 
lake on the Kailasa mountain with the setting in of the rains, 
— applied to the sound of ornaments, SfgWWT 

g i’ ( srqii ). 

St. 15, The metre is vTif, that well-known 

(lake). — The swans are described as living on lotus 

fibrra; and hence this particular swan had taken ohe in its beak 
as a provision for his journey. l(4 (useful on the 

way, provision), according lo (11° IV. 4, 

104). The cR^rf affix 5^)=^ is applied to qT%dl etc,, in the sense 
of 'useful in’ or 'goodfor'. Cf. 'an 
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{MckIi. I. 11). ■39j5t — for the swan cannot give the King the 
news he wants with the lotus stalk in its beak. 

— The King appeals to the kindness of the swan, 
drawing his attention to a noble principle that is followed by 
the good. This line is a good example of the figure of speech 
called in which a generaTproposition is corroborated 

by a particular one or a particular by a general one err 

'TT 7K ^ ^ WW ^ ifw®# ( 

S.D. X. (11. f.) Kalidasa’s Arlhantaranyusas are as well-known 
;h his Upamrcs. For a sunilar idea cf. arrTTlftottFnOT: ^( 
I’ (Megli. I. .‘">5.). 

St. 16. HrfW:, W 'SRI qRF ?n: curved eye-brows are a 
constituent of feminine beauty, 
sportive) ?Fr,. Rang- explains — 

FTtPr ^ ?Fi;. It is better, however, to take %5 as an 
adj. as in the first dissolution. Tieri5f=iTOiT; a past pass. part, 
used as an abstract noun in the neuter gender, according to 
' vnir stfi ’ 1 


St. 17. This St. is quoted in the D. R. (III. 20) as an 
example of (Incoherent talk), which is one of the f^pn=r3. 

and described as, I’. 

&c. 'fqvrifefT: (?S: ) 1 

a presumption of Law that he, with whom a part of the stolen 
property has Ixien detected, should restore the whole of what 
is claimed. quotes JfRf" 

f^TrPRt; t ^ If. With a slight 

variation in the first line, this is qino II. 20. 


St. 18. ^ff ‘3KT-^qTT:, the bird 

that is a pittern of constancy according to Sanskrit poets. 
The pair ate separated by a single leaf at night, and are united 
by day. Cf. Raghu. III. 21. Kumiir V. 26. 

( 1“ ), an epithet describing the roundness ot 
the hips, in a very e.xaggerated way. Mark the Anupriisa in 
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this verse, refers to the King. He claioiis to receive (ju 
information he wants from the bird, inasmuch as there is 
of fellowship between the and himself-— the bird ij 

his beloved is v:«rRWDT(^RT, and he is stfJpj;. qj; , 
the creaking of the resembles the sound er; er;, which tl* 
King fancies to be a question put to him : who are you ? 

St. 19, &c. — ‘Pururavas was the sonrf' 

Budha’ the son of the Moon : hence he is the grand-son of tli^i 
Moon on his father’s side. His mother’s name was Ila, tbfi 
daughter (originally Ila the son) of Mitra or the Sun-god i henctj 
the Sun is his maternal grand-father’. (Pandit). a, 

compound, in which STT ( ) is inserted after the first 
nieiiiber accoi^ding to l’ ('TT® VI. 3 26) atRii^q) 

ftsfPTCT >’ (%. It.). qth, compare 
I; I II’ (^ak. HI, 19), 

St. 20. Construe : ETfeffWf stft snwi^'r ^ 

TiwtT ^ (^) ^ # =51 

5^redT, ^ (vjm - ) »ii^: ( 

The CakravSka is so passionately attached to his mate that 
he cries piteously even when she is screened behind a lotus leal 
at night. And yet he is indifferent to the pathetic appeal of the 
King; hence the King’s address. ‘although — yet.’ ^ 

&c. CL ^ifVvRsr’s words: ‘gvSt :Tfe5frt33TraT?cn'?^Tflfif 

Writ >’ (^ak. IV.) 

P. 122 1. 1. ¥f(rt%JtH n., fortune, fate. The word i* 
formed by the addition of ^ to rrR without any change ot 
meamna (^^), tipt according to the qtfe ‘rnw 

vgrpiap l’ When masc. it means ‘a tax’. ; 

St. 21, Sisjr: vrflRrLcRt. 

tlrva4i’s mouth is compared to a lotus and the humming of tte 
bee to the hissing sound escaping from her lips when the lower li)!/ 
(which the poet refers to elsewhere as ' Sak 1. 23 ) Vf« 

bii by him in the couise o“f passionate e-yjoymenh Our poetotta’ 
speaks of smtaspt- sisRtePnrr V. 15)1 
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' irft^?wRPwtR?r^?r i’ ( ibid. iv. 6 ; also 

12, 13), At times he represents the lover as more considerate ; 

‘ I’ ( Sak. III. 22 ). is an onomato- 

poetic word; I (^). 

St. 22. The metre is s#!!!! Wfh 

a lady with bewitching eyes. HIM:, intelligence, news. The latter 
half is an apt illustration of the u=e of the Conditional. aiari^:~ 
STtn^tn-' is the uniform reading of the Mss., and of Kat. Once in a 
while, we adopt the popular reading, supported by Rang, alone, 
Irecnuse the reading of the Mss. violates '%3tfrf’ ; the figurative 
use of gr ' to drink’ in connection with and ffTT is often met 
with, but not with rp-T. tfHWff: , ’lt«T, caiwal, to go. The iitc of 

in this sense is w<7s//y leatricted to drama, but is some- 
times to be met with in poetry ( Raghu’ XI. 91. ‘ 
rr^ ‘ I’ (S. D, VI. 114.), 

Cf . ( Sak. I J; 51 m ( Anargha, ) 

and the interesting verse, OTTg: t 

sdSr ttsivw OTiifhi: m 11 (?m'' n. 62 ). The 

student may read an elaborate note on the word by Mr. Pandit 
{P. 116) iftg-a tree which bears a fruit of the size and shape of 
a small apple; it is known as ^ in Marathi. a branch. 

St. 23, (qtTgiaTvf:) q? 5 ^: cW,. 5B%,a female 

elephant, wine. twig, rpi ^ — 

Elephants are said to be very fond of this tree ; it is also called 
?T3!W. Cf. ?51KriTi%wrrRI stpr: (Kumar. 

VIII. 33.). I. 17. 3fTtg^, anythifig to be done daily; 

here it is meal. aTi% vrerg. 

St. 24. Mark the Anupriisa in this stanza. 

(q;i.), under the influence ot rut. It iscertainiy better to separate 
and take it as cjiialifyirig m the fir...t place* this 

procedure is supported by a majorny ot Mss; Kccondly, there is 
no point in patticulaiizing the gtrids ; and last but nor least, m a 
number of sti., where different objects are being addrcssul by 
the King, the Vocative opens the htt.> probably lor the sake of 
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emphasis. Compare stt. 9, 16,17, 18,22, & 27. 

TJrvail is likened to the spotless digit of the Moon in the tnidsi 
of youthful ladies that are so many stars. This brings out her ' 
mellow lustre. ) WC- (%) 

^ (JKT®). 51^) decked, ever in her 

youth, being a celestial nymph. Rang, brings out the import of 
the epithets; ‘ g'fdi'if ^ , 

i^T'^^crr ( because the young moon is free from spats, ' 
which make their appearance when she ceases to be a ; 

' ’• cf. sfetjut above, St, 5 \ 

&c.--Presumably the elephant chanced to giveoutactjf 
which the King construes as a reply in the affirmative, 

), which is set forth in the following stanza, ' 

P. 124, St 25. The construction is quite straightforward, | 
The metre is ara^Rifep?,. Note how the resemblance is beiog 
brought out by the eralpoyment of similar or double-meaning 
expressions. The one is 5[c[: ), the other fe 

( arfSpBJ ). ^Wfi.is double-meaning ( i ) liberality, 
gifts, as applied to the King; and ( ii ) rut. ersjNjrfrgg: Hffe 
TOf signifies the best member of a class, 'sni. 

ersTdTfflT^ 1’. a female elephant. laJlTpRltil 
&c. The King who has experienced the poignant grief i)i| 
separation, wishes good luck to the elephant-lord for tkl 
encouraging reply that the King thinks he roared out to hitu.^ 
L. 7. grtciiaRl, land laying at the foot of a mountain, 

I ’ (awt). ^37 and arfar take tkf 
Jaddhita suffix (^), according to %gii4wirr2f5viRraif®}iif 
( mo V. 2. 34 ) ' I qlcfpiKni ^ w 

l’ S. K. table-land. ] 1. 8. 5(ras?|, lightning, 

3T4tf^ tlWH.; or ( 2 ) ( sounds ) 

St. 26. Construe: ( | ) c|4rr, iff 

swp'tbrt ( la^Nn;]. 

Note the studied attempt at Amprdsa in this St. n 
m St. 24^above. aTvcf SKat (tf^isW'.) 
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qwr: im. This is certainly a better reading than ojpFcITr, 
and supported by Mss. The epithet indicates that her 
breasts were full-grown and plump, which is a sign 
of beauty. Cf. ‘ Tl'JlvRT 

I ir-if nR II’ 

Kumar. I. '10, FimT RffliTr i i 

The joints of her body such as the knee, the elbow and the wrist 
were all covered with flesh. This epithet, though sicnificant, 
appai-ntly .suggested itself to the poet because of the alliteration 
that furni-lies with 'rgrT. qj'ltJTrrrg-pFTi't;, a slope. of 

bt'autiful hips. aUFfr f*HWt Jfrm: strr^TttiRHgTR; die 

property of Love, i. e. the place where Cupid delights to dwell, 
which must, Iheref.ae. be very chaimin'g. grtpiTcq, forest-region; 
3P=dC is used here m the sense ol n?5t Mr. Pandit points out that 
epithets like RRi^FFir, (IV. 6), 

applied to hair ( IV, lU ), RgTRim; ( IV, 7 ), ( IV. 6 ), 

fteSTTtr^ ( IV. 37 ), ( V. 16 ) which rather militate against 

our sense of delicacy as they describe particular parts of the 
female body, are frequently to be met with in the writings even 
of the best Sanskrit authors. 

St- 27. It is remarkable that this St. is found verbatim 
in the Ramayana, (’where it begins with ) { 3TW-64. 

29~30 1, on the lips of Rarna, who is similarly circumstanced^ 
and who hears it echoed with a like result. It is very probable 
that the prototype for this search by Puriirayas is Rama’s 
quest for STta. 

The St. embodies both the question and the supposed reply. 
This is an instance of what is technically called f^fTRPqin dra- 
matic language. ' ^ gSWfJpfq' ^ifSraq > sfts}??! 

ct«Tr ^if faro f^nrRpr: 

{ S. D. VI. 257 ) ( ^:, ). The form o£ the question was 

The echo proceeding 
from the mountain-side, which the King supposes to be a reply 
in tlie affirmative, is in the form: rwt ffPft i^dl Wl 
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?sr L, 16. &C. The King blesses the mountain ont e( 

gratitude for the kindness shown to him. 

St. 28. Construe, w (=3^111^) 13? cr?fn’|Tr|nr 
wr tTwfr?([«r55 Er?f?rfi. ^ ^p: Fir&a'fi, srfifgErpf 3{[|^ 

3TTi^, 'Tft:«Tc!T ®ra|;fr ?iT ^ 

The King advances the supposition that his beloved Urval 
has been transformed into the river before him. Ha notices certain 
correspondences between the two, which give rise to a suskini 
and excellent StgsjT; compare ‘ 3'^^pqTfI,’ (^BT.) Sc^ot 

Poetical Fancy is the imagining of an object under thecharacta 
of another: TOcJMI (S. D. X.40,j, 

Each one of the first three lines contains a fact or facts regarding 
the river, which the King imagines to have reference to UrvaS, 
the fourth line ‘ embodies the conclusion, based upon those facte, 
that the river must be Urva^i metamorphosed into that form’. 

What then is the parallelism between the river and UrfaS 
which suggests this transformation? — Tfe 

river has gently rising ripples on its surface; they resemtlt 
the knitting of her eyebrows by Urvadi while' frowning 
^ ii ) “ — The river has a row of water-birds, frightened tj; 

the splashing of the water and therefore making a rattling nob 
t gftcriSUhl:, ^n). Th' 

King imagines this to be the girdle of Urvasi jingling with smii' 
bells when she walks away hastily in anger. ( ?g;fr W 

■W ), ( iii ) “ The long sheet of white foam product 

by the water dashing against a bed of rocks is the garment oltk 
river which it drags along it. This is, to the King's imaginatitu 
the loosened garment of the irascible Urva§I, walking away in 
hurry and anger { Cf, ‘ ^ IV. 7. above) 

( iv ) qpvft &c, — The stream moves tortuously, beii? 
repeatedly obstructed by the rocks in its bed ; the Itighly ima^ 
(native King notices in|it the faltering steps of the offended Unali 
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who would be brooding over the offensive conduct of the King 
and would repeatedly stop and walk along crookedly under the 
stress of emotion. ( v ) applies both to the stream 

and to Urvfisi, In the case of the former, it njeans, ' avoiding 
the many interruptions’; and as applied to the latter, it means, 
‘ brooding over ( my ) offence ’ ( rPTRT ). 

'I’he King, it will be observed, has a very powerful imagi- 
nation; we have already seen how his is a highly romantic temp- 
erament. It is 110 wonder then that iiis imajtination is almost 
running riot. In Shakespeare's words — ' 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
Mote than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 

( A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Act V. ) 

And Puriiravas here "is a lunatic and lover both rolled 
into one. 

P. 129. St- 29. The three epithets in the first line qualify 
JOT and are meant to serve as reasons why ‘stSl would not be 
justified in finding fault with the King. The employment of a 
number of such significant epithets constitutes the figure tiK^. 

ITT: I S. D. X. 67. 

vrfg: (WTldl OTOT- florTfff h is the same as 

(IV. 12. above), -The force of siftr has 

to be understood here ; the omission of arRf, which is so 
necessary, is pointed out by tfUR ( K. P. VII } as an instance of 
X.. 6. is significant; the river is 

flowing towards the sea; it also means the same as an 
the ocean being poetically conceived as the lover whom she goes 
out to meet. Note that the King cannot, even for a moment, 
dream of ascribing inconstancy to Urvasi. 
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^ Cf. ‘Faint heart never won a fair lady* . 

%ft qt 1^1 % gfra 

(m°). 

St. 30, — The Kadamba puts forth buds when 

sprinkled over by the first showers of rain. Hence it is also 
known as nrqVr. 

Cf. (Megh. 1. 25.). 

III. 42. — As it was only the end of the hot season, the 

flower was not fully developed, qqi A single flower,' 

the first to make its appearance. f^tqmfoiJ^-'Mark that %|f s 
used to signify the hair on the crown of a woman’s head as well 
as that on a man’s.’ (Pandit). Cf. St. 35 below. 

The St. &c., given in f. n. 3. is quoted in the K. P. 

VII., as an instance of Kavya where harsh words are a merit, 'fhe 
commentatois of the K. P, regard it as genuine ; some of the 
very good Mss. of the play know nothing about the vs. That 
it gives good sense is hardly an argument in favour of 
incorporating it m the text. The testimony of the commentators 
is not always above impeachment. 

a spotted antelope. (spotted) 31^ 

instance of what is called when means an ! 

animal or bird; otherwise ( a sage ). gRfh: 

TO^SJiT: I’ f^. «Rf. ■ 

St. 31. The forest has put on a delightful appeai'ance ® 
the rains have set in. The presiding deity of the forest wants 
to have a full view of the sylvan beauty and hence throws out a 
glance, which is no other than the antelope squatting on the 
ground. The poet fancies, perhaps rather boldly, thatastfe 
eye of the Kananasri was dark, the glance proceeding 
therefrom was also dark, and he then proceeds to compare it to 
the concrete body of the antelope itself, fwir ^ ( variegated) 
Sylvan Beauty, personified. Compant; 

HI. 5, 
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St 32. gFTiTl^r:, (Past Pass. Part, gg;^6 P., to bend, 
to curve,) Jfrar Wl- For a parallel idea d, 

i’ ( Kagbu. IX, 55 ). P. 128. L. 1 
ill ). L- H. insult After this one Ms, 

reads the St. &c.' (seef. n, 1). The K. P. quotes 

this verse as an instance of and some of the 

commentators of tlie K. P. regard it as a quotation from our 
play. The S. D. also quotes the verse. It is not, however, 
genuine ; just one Ms. .gives it; secondly it is out of context; 
lastly, the authority of tlie commentators as regards its 
authenticity is not above question. 

St. 34. Construe; tmt^ffl wi #Sft^!TOlTiTOrf: jt, ( 3T3HI ) 
aiir; nrR <5?!; 3IT m 

rm: irftiT: , JUT Tsg w 3TIi^i5Trt?ST: 33i^#pf ( RflilM ). 

51571%% surrounded with lustre. tWRI (=tRR^) 
^sTwnfe JFRWPRS Iptfesif — mark the force of just 

now. Note the v. 1. in the f . n. ; nothing can be more absurd 
than Bollensen’a ! It plainly violates one of the 
three requisites of a sentence, iRl%r?!rTt^en:9t%«: 

q|r«P[: P S. D. II. 1. The ill. of the violation of q|iil% given 
there is ^?n m. n. f. 

gw «PTt 5R2T. is significant, since 
only a bunch of Aioka flowers can match the red lustre of the 
ruby. rTWi-Miitiq;, ruby. Kat. introduces the last line thus- 
1 w ^ sn^iifefWR; wr r| 

^ l * 15 ^ &c. — A pencil of rays was radiating from 
the ruby. The poet fancies that it was the sun who was busy 
with an attempt to pick it up with his Kams (hands, rays). 
EJitrfer, past pass. part, gt 4 P. with R and aw. Note that it is 
used in an active sense. 

St. 35. stfi^EfiTgrrj from qipf 10 U. to perfume. pB^iini^etc.- 
UrvaSi, the fittest peuon to wear the gem, being lost, it would 
only aggravate the King’s torment, and at its sight he would 
bui'st into tear.s and thereby soil it. 
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St 36. WtfPT 

?PT! ( ^^Tl^Wn ) TO W: Iragcfl, 71131, the daughter of the 
Himalaya. Presumably the red lac of Parvati’s feet wss 
washed off by some mountan rivulet and deposited in the 
crevice of some rock, where ultimately it got hardened and 
assumed the form of a ruby. P. 128. 1. 21, 3tg5[n%-note that 
3Tg suggests authority. ^ ‘living the life 

of a deer’, i. e. living on fruits, roots, water etc. and roaming 
about in the forest. Kat. reads vpiTO, gi^l;, and 

adds ‘m JTRWiT ’1. If this were so, the poet would 

not have so unceremoniously neglected him. The King, too, does 
not seem to take particular notice of him, and while speaking (e 
Urvabi, refers to him as a meie mum. ( P. 134. I. 9 ). 

P. 130. St. 37. 55Tr; ) TO; lifiit 

?rr, who has an exceedingly slender waist. Cf. 5l 
TO^ TOT Kumar. I. 39. It is not 
unlikely that Kat’s reading gTOTT %f^l^3!?tTOPTT owes ifj 
origin to this famous verse from tlie Kumarasambhava, 

: — an appropriate Upania. The crescent of tk 
Moon was placed on his head by ^iva in order to allay tk 
burning effect of the Halahala; the gem would have a like effect 
on the King, and he would, therefore, raise it to the high position 
of a crest-jewel. L. 7. ife-is-si gnificant. It ‘pleasure as 
arising from the co mpany of a woman h ' ' ■ 

- “Sfe-SSr-TSMt^: ( ^ ) TOft 

'-fern ^ k- 

m stiftro qicfqi^ to; atrai^cfra 

3T ( ) 13 ( 55^ ). ( 

The King fancies that there is a likeness between the 
creeper and his Urvabi. ( i ) The creeper has its leaves wetted 
by Kdn-walar; he thinks it is Urvabi shedding tears of remorse, 
with her lower lip washed by them. ( ii ) The creeper is not 
now laden with flowers, the season for flowering having passed, 
the King fandes it is Urvabi, who has not pul on ornaments as 
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she is stung with lemorse. (lii) As there are no flowers and 
consequently no honey, there are no buzzing bees, hovering 
about the creeper ; he thinks it is Urva^i, who is mute with 
sad thoughts, having disregarded his prostration. 

5rqt:: hi. 'dlfr is past pass. part, from vqi^ I U. to 

wash, to clean, #!rT infffeHlR: 

hH wgtswr: ffwt^rr; f^.tPH5'%rir H?f( srwvSi: 

;iZFgr 1 ( SRI® ). fri Htmi. to resort to, 

to piactise-used transitively. =5n»fir etc. ' #lgl Hi 3:^fter 55^ i 

m rpiHFlgwitr ?ng ^ig#i I' (qit® ) L 12. 

spqifnR^)— -Kat. observes: ‘ SHI 3Ti%Ft#q3iI- 
HW: i'^FIH.^IIW HUT I '. 

St. 39. I think. iSui iiiH-gHTiq;t iwr aw aMfliHwmT 

{ See stt. 1,7,14,28 etc. above ) WTH I,... 
sThtht SRmrtni . . I ’ ( -TH® ), Because 

of frequent disappointment, the King hesitates to open his eyes 
all at once, for disappointment may once again stare him in the 
face. HT5f!^vni%cTOJT:, H#I ( SIOT^ ) iliTlfen ( f^ttf^TI ) fiPlT 
%r H:. opened. 

P. 132. St. 40. TRTll:, IRIT: SPPI, a dead person. 

The King means to point out that what %HI is to a dead person, 
3 ^ is to him. She is his very life. 1. 5. «(IWRH?“-By me, whose 
sense-organs were concealed within. si«FHT#t HW*, 

TRI. Urvaii’s outward form ( ) alone was changed; she 

had all her senses lying hidden, so that even in the shape of a 
creeper she could witness what happened to the King. L, 12. 
HUmrRhWii;. — The external sense-organs are the five ItlHU^s 
( WPT Hajrft te HdTO % UHTt • ) and the five sR^p^ns 
( giOTI? HI^ HJcil • ). The internal sense-organs 

are three according to the Samkhyas-|^, HHfi;^and 'artTHT. The 
Vedrlntins add a fourth, viz. iRri, to this list. I. 16. pTP3rr= 
). m. skirt, bordering region. 

P. 134. 1. 4. i}: 55 trT«“nad, it not been for the curse, 
Urva§i, a celestial nymph, armed with her"*iOT^''wi5ur<5"tiave 
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certainly known without bejng__infoi:ined_^ that females were 
forbidden to enter 'the"MaIusa. ‘ ^ttPiTr 

(-siq?: ). rtTOPcfi-ERPt 

according to ' l’ ( TT® IV. 3. 43 ). 

3r?BR; i gwrrf^?T grfRq: I qxq?% ^.- 

I ' ( S. K. )• 1. 9. referring to c^»m^Wri=cRr 
I- 13. Kf ^sn-3'5^:, natural state. 


St. 42. radiating, qualifies ^ot. lit. bes- 

meared, anointed; tinged. The fair lotus-like face of UrvaSi was 
tinged red with the shooting rays of the ruby. ?rt 5S is here the 
white water-lily. 


St. 43. Construe: (1) q^rter 

TORrfr »tmiRr ^ irf Erairf 

( fTatgvntqair ), 


lightning. flash; the flashes of light* 
rung served as the banners and the rain-bow ( giiqilsqiH.) as the 
fresh pictures on its sides. Oil-paint pictures are not quite un- 
known on the sides of carriages even in the present day ’ (Pandit).. 

gfFf ( ^ according to 

‘ ^ ’ ( qr. V. 1.103 ). Cf. ‘ Wg Wf ’ Kirat„ 

III, 48. 0 you, having a sportive gait. The poet makes 

the highly romantic King prefer the request contained in this SU 
in order that the audience may not forget that Urva^i is a 
celestial nymph, possessed of Prabhava; secondly, whatever be 
the stage arrangements in those days, this device must have had 
a grand spectacular effect, especially at the close of a long act, 
which is mostly full of pathos, except at the very close. 


Act V. 


\ 

[ The purpose of the last act is to knit up all (he threads of 
the story crowning it with the permanent union of the hero and 
the heroine. The act opens with an anxious search after the 
^TFft#( jewel, snatched away by a vulture > when all are practically 
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helpless about it, the bird is seen falling down smitten by an 
arrow, which is discovered to belong to one srign;, the son of ^ 
{ i e. The King, however, does not remember about 

3%fi having ever been a mother, when a Tapasi arrives with a 
young boy. Urva^i, called by the King, recognises her ascetic 
friend vT rqspft and her now grown-up son and explains to the King 
why stie had kept the son’s birth a secret. Hardly is the King's 
ecstasy at the thought ‘ 3T?n? ' over, when Urva^i, in 

tears, announces ' J? 57^: ’ "and prepares to 

depart. The King, resigning himself to his fate, immediately 
prepares for rfciiunciation, but to the pleasant surprise of ail, 
descends from Heaven with Indra's message requiring the help of 
PurQravas in a battle against the demons and in return granting 
graciously that Urva^I may for ever live with him ! The Hero 
thus wins the Nymph and with the customary srciqqrapjf the drama 
comes to a close. 

It might not be idle to ask, why the story does not end 
with the King’s declaration Is it 

not a bit unnatural that at the most critical moment Indra 
should suddenly send down his blissful message and should 
provide for the union of Pururavas and UrvaSi ? It might be 
answered that, in the first place, a fianslrrii: rlrama ratmnt have 
m unh appy en^ Besides, the message of Indra is not as 
unnatural as it might appear at first sight. PurQravas was a 
hero and he had never failed Indra in times of difficulty. It 
was then quite natural that the Lord of Gods should call his 
friend for help and graciously allow Urva^i to live with him. 
From the spectator's point of view, the last act is a success. 
The audience is treated successively to a series of surprises; the 
is suddenly lost; it is gtdned hack with equal surprise by 
means of an arrow discharged by an unknown hand; its owner 
turns out to be the King’s son; Urva5i startles all by 
announcing tiie termination of her stay; and finally, Indra’s 
message most unexpectedly ci owns the story with a happy end! 
Kalidasa, as if in a hurry to finish the play, rushes through 
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incident after incident, creating and satisfying some new interest 
at each step. From this point of view, perhaps, the last act is 
tlie best. And when, after hearing the solemn prayer for the 
rare union of 4l and ^he end, the leave the 

theatre, it must certainly be with feelings of delight that comes 
only after witnessing an excellent play. ] 


P. 138. 1, 9. ^ d#, If. 

does not here stand for the garden of Indra, but it appears to he 
one of the forests on the Gandhamadana mountain, where the 
King and Urvasi had gone for sport (See P. 108, L, 19). 

a special day, a holiday a tent: BTfell 

Cf. sTdl'FW'fra'l' I ^ q#r 

ii' Raghu. xvi. 73. 

FlcSf =ei, perfumes and flowers. ¥[enj^ — Ihe 

Vidusaka wants to share the perfumes etc. along with the King; 
as he is a Brahratuia and the boon companion of the King, there 
is nothing strange in this desire of his. L. 17. 

( a covering ) TO ri#H, dBfittl'Jnl, on a fan or a 
casket of palm leaves. 


P. 138, 1. 19. the dearest wife of the King 

adj. intimate, dearest and nearest). 

Pandit reads for the Prakrt o^aror^piij. It will, 

however, be seen that is a better rendering of ; moreover, 

does not give the sense which is capable of 

yielding. Cf. Rang, for which there is no 

warrant, Besides, which means dressing, arrangement, 
specially of the hair, gives just the sense which best suits the 
context. The maid wants to show the importance of the gem 
she has lost. *It must he supposed that Urva9i, too, had a bath 
in the river, and that as is usual with Hindu ladies, before 
bathing she took off her ornament the Sangamaniya, and gave 
it to her servant for safe custody’, (Pandit). 
ruby was naturally mistaken by the vulture for a piece of flesh 
and more so because flesh is usually brought from bazars ia 
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baskets like these. sfgqiK ^>■4 (toilet) jpOT^tbis 

l)rings out the flurry with which the King starts for the quest of 
the gem. 

This monologue, with the speech behind the curtain, which 
.■serves as a sort of introduction to Act V, is looked upon as a 
by Rang, and Kat. 

P. 140, St. 1. The metre is siicfRt 

bi inging death on his own head. The sufiix ts used in the 
senses of vl^r, or and governs the accusative. Cf. 
ftTOTRPlfitflT, P. 156. L. 3. The verse points to the fact that 
there was capital punishment for the theft of precious stones 
in the days of Kalidasa. The words of the policeman in Sale. 
VI. it 

conclusion, rtnqjr; .=rrEri^ 5^, the fi; being changed to ?J. #T, 
FRM m, thett. L, 13. anfe^'lPPRT^ — Note how 

lealistically this suggests the quick hovering round of the 
bird in the sky. 

St. 2. Construe : 

’-m) %w: 3{?5idxj5Kaftrfl <T^. (sTsir^). 

(^° )? the adj. brings 
out how the speed of the bird was accelerated by its circular 
motion. ( adv. )=3T^5RR%vr 5#qr 3T?q-, 

CTfl«n; arafRpfi is the circle described by the fire-brand when it 
is brandished. ( =rr|'il ) 3M, that, which cannot be seized 

( with the hand ) ; a firebrand. fi55W»==?rfWf‘’. 

P. 142. 1. 4. — The zRrft was very probably 

an Ionian or GreekrseryanTgi^. Yavatiawasra-ve^ compre- 
hensive term, generally applied to all those tribes that did not 
fall within the Aryan pale. Wilson say s' that T artarian or 
Baclrian women may be intended- ‘The I onian g irls might 
have been Hindu princes for their 

personal attracfion.s or 4}«ir' -sapcriorrintdHgd&e.' Cf. 

^tc.’ ^ukr^'SOirRtffiTr/'a term of contempt, 
a dead body. 
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St. 3. ' Sim Ic5f7 qSf%T ’ ( !ro|)^ 

the gem which had increased in size, as it were, on accovuit of 
its lustre. Pandit points out that the figure implied is talteij 
from a small garland of flowers used to decorate the hairs of a 
young woman. ), ear-ornament. 1. 12, 

H^cn^o. ‘ ( ^“ ), an arm-guard, 
a t>ow ; m- or 5Rrormram=[.. 

St. 4. The jewel snatched away by the bird is compared 
to the planet Mars, which shines with its red lustre. Mark how 
appropriate the Upama is. Tp^rfET^:, the excellent gem. 

— Note the derivation: TcFff ^ TfliPi; ( a witig ), 
Irrif aM RT: ’■•Rifr: a bird, ^n?Tns=:=4nT:, the planet Mars, 

shrouded in a thick cloud, 
Mark the significance of the word qw ( thick ). It vividly 
brings out the idea of darkness, as contrasted with the red 
lustre of the planet. L. 17. the Superintendent of the 

city police, ^ ). the perchiug 

tree. in later literature, means a thief, a robber. In the 
Veda, it stands for the enemies of the pious Aryans, whom they 
molested in the performance of their rites ( ). 

St. 5. The King explains why the gem is so highly 
prized by him. 

St. 6. Construe; If ^ siTOife 

SR- ^ EM: Tt^: ( MMlft ). 

P. 144. '1. 9. % TnuofiTT &C' — The Chamberlain is 

paying only a courtier’s compliment to his master. Compare 
the .words ;of the Senapati in ’^ak, II. 4. 5 etc. Mark the 
alliteration in the last pada. L. 14. fipTRft, fern, of 1%?ra-(l) M 

(2)^{^5PCR:f^(#gTX L. 18. 
able to discern the letters. The Chamberlain is an old man and 
hence he advances a legitimate excuse. The poet, howevs, 
very skilfully avoids the discovery.of the King’s having a son by 
anybody else than by tlie King himself. Note how the device 
lends so much charm to this scene, an arrow, WWil 
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S7W& — It is rather difficult to imagine how exactly this was to 
acted! JT qrT(^ AtK: 3T^. L. 21. 

'‘l 'attend to ray own work'. Observe that this is a device to 
withdraw a particular character from the stage when his 
presence is no* longer required; it is employed even when no 
actual command is given. 

P. 146. L. 6. or 11. 7-8. 

the sacrificial session performed in the Naimisa 
forest— the forest which is celebrated as the home of many 
sages to whom the famous Sauti narrated the Mahabharata. 
The name is thus accounted for! zr?f?g trm I 

11’ ( Mbh. ). A ^ is a sacrificial 
session lasting from 14 to 100 days or more. The sacrificer 
has to remain single during the performance of the sacrifice, 
and hence it was that PurOravas was separated from Urav^t 
during that period. This statement is intended to account for 
the birth of Ayus. The poet makes only a casual reference to 
the sacrifice, because it has no bearing on the plot of the play. 
‘The simple allusion gives an appearance of reality which a 
distinct statement that it was performed would have failed to 
convey’. (Pandit). 

St. 8. (dark) fpt. Cf. 

'1^ Raghu. III. 8; 

P. 148, L. 4. =v!fqvr is a sage often mentioned in the ASvin 
hymns of the Rgveda. He is there represented to have regained 
his youth by the favour of the Alvins. The story of Cyavana 
and Sukanya also occurs in the Mahabharata. L. 13, 
a crescent-shaped arrow. or jik 

St. 9. Construe; sjftrR: tW ffe: ^ 

(-*(^1^)1 IRITT: (sT^) 

a{#: 3T3R 
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This St. beautifully describes the feelings of paternal 
affection, denom. from stM; Cf. siMftf I 

[Pan. ni. i. i le] i” (sro ). 

etc.-Compare '■(% 5 ^ ^ 

■•fTtHTf^rar Ht I’ S’ak. VIl, tremor, from %: I Atm,, 
with the addition of the termination ,3i|^ Sf^5j!j=in^_ f3j,| 
to embrace. ar^It^raisft etc.— This speech of the 
Tapasi suggests that the resemblance between the two w® 
indeed very close. srifT, a term of endearment. 

joins his hands in reverence, still keeping his hold on the 
bow. This shows that the boy was well brought up and knew 
how to behave like a true ^rlM. 

P. 150. St. 10. love, affection (|^ ipj 

), those who are brought up 
on the lap. For a similar idea Cf . Si^ ^ 

nRIS 5Kt Wf 

Sak. VII. 18. L. .11 viiitr&-Mark the mode of address; Cf, 
?part ^ (’ N. i. 19. 2I. wiRfhfg:, af^ 
form ; TTfra:, a trust, a Aarge^a deposit. L. 16. ^:iTfq[ {rrft^ 
tsR — These words HftmfjQare significant ; we may satelf 

infer that the boy was entrusted to her care until bis educati® ^ 
was finished. She was probably told that she should not brist 
back the boy till then. -She does-notJtaow-lheJrue reason wlrr 
Urvasi left her son with her; she would n ot have brought the ; 
boy straightaway into the, Kingali^senSjlsheJrad known ta 
the separation of Pururavas-aad-Urvaslcwas the inevitaft 
result of such a meeting. It should also be not^ that the sage 
Cyavaaa does not’ know who the parents of the boy are, since be | 
does not refer to the boy’s parentage but simply says ‘fit# I 
(P. 152. 1. 9). Neit her the^^ sage nor Satyavati coiill| 
have been in any way _cutipusto^!ow^thing more about a| 
worldly subject itelhaf,. and other rites knovra } 

as the ^^Rs. flnrS5^s a ceremony performed on the birth d' 
a child. was taught the rrgif^, or tlie science i 

archery, or killing was not allowed in te 
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ancient hermitages. The boy was taught the '<^ 5 ^ but he was 
not allowed to use it for the purposes of gflcTT^ij with a 
piece of flesh, which was really the grppfpr jewel. ‘The Tapasi 
is relating not what she herself saw but a hear-say account as is 
indicated by the particle 1%3’. (Pandit.) 

P. 152 1. 9. g^cRTfOT;, deliver back your trust. 

( 10 U. with to repay. ) 

St. 11. ( arrai ). (qtio ), affecting the whole 

body. Cf. III. 10. above. The aw is very appropriate, especialljj' 
as regards the adjective gqisfhir; for it is popularly belicvec 
that the rays of the Moon penetrate through all the parts 
of the which oozes under the influence of the Moon. 

Cf. fitw.iTrf^ 7 r 1 VI. 12 . aiqrf# 

ofsc^ — the King purposely uses the word aT^nfr, for he thinks 
that the strange appearance migth frighten the boy. 

however, gives a very prompt answer ; the boy is already 
used to 5 lRni*Is ( monkeys ) in the forest and hence there 
is no question of his being frightened at appearance. 


P. 154, L. 11. locks or tufts of hair, 

suggested by the presence of gcgdlrfl; had not been there, 
perhaps, UrvaSi would have found it difficult to recognise her 
now grown-up son, whom, obviously she had not seen since the 
time that he was handed over to Cf. what she says 

further—' Hirh’. 


St. 12. (argg^ 
the love of a moffier*' 

1^.., . -fts. — *- t . 


The second half eloquently descrifa 


Kaiig. According to Ktliict§s»4hts-TOirtbe^est 

blessing fouunanreijady. Gfr-Vfl^lM ilWSi 

Sak IV. 6 . ft^WTO^lRRlT-Cf. note on qOTgfiT, St. I 


above. this mide of address, now aopted by the 

King, is noteworthy. irEr...q;T^: etc. ‘ Mark the delicacy 
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of feeling here shown by the poet in not making the Tapasi say 
to Urva^i what the true reason was of delivering back her 
trust. ’ ( Pandit ). of an age fit to put on an armour, f 

The affix is added to the root according to ' 

(qi” III. 2. 10.) 'H?riiJ!r='T pm;;’ is. k.), 

and it is indicative of the age of the bearer. i. e. in ^ 

the ( student-life ); the Hindu system of^-he four 

rdTtTffsr or ‘ orders TifTife^S'-often^efiiredTcrwith approval by 
Kaluiu,a. Cf. Kaghu. V. 10; HI. tTSeCT — ' 

P. LIS. St. 13. 

wiio felt liappy when scratched ( with affection ). rrPtspij^ 
was the name of the peacock. 

St 14. gfspjrfflTat:, the foremost of those who are blest 
with sons. sqif;, according to grg;, ( qi'* IV. 4. 

08 ), whereon the observes qr "151^ f 

I’. It is not correct to explain the word as 3T^ 
as most editors have done, is the name of Indra's wife. 

She was the daughter of a demon named g^hPI, 5rj}?5r, the 
name of Indra’s son. Cf. for a similar reference 
•<# g^i: I 3TRji:^ ^ 

Sak. vn. 28; Raghu. III. 23. 

St 15, Construe: (|) ajl; 

3T(%TRTraifl?i?l 

( ?iifr ^ sF5i%Tr 3#. ( sra^crfeq;! ) . 

sref^ tpRiT^rr tr# ( qq® ), 3ti%WRi-, 

on account of securing the perpetuation (f?®!#) of my 
family (w), 

etc., ‘causing another necklace of pearls by means 
of tears dropping down over thy full and high breasts. There 
was already d necklace of pearls round her neck. Ic was 
superfluous ( ) to have'another. ’ ( Pandit ). 

by the mention of ti|^ in St. 14 above. Note how realistic it 
aj®eara that Urva^i, who has forgotten what Indra had said in 
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modification of Bharata’a curse, should remember about it 
when his name is casually mentioned. refers to the 

condition laid down by Indra for Urva^i’s return to heaven. 
P. 160. L. 18, SRPERT, secretly — This points to the fact that 
Cyavana did not know who really the parents of the boy were. 

( See note on ‘'fejtft- fS|#trR%JFr’ P- 150 L. 16. ) spRRsjlSfcTi- 
hostility of fate towards happiness. (tTcJo'^Rrone who seeks 
the opposite ; hence, an enemy ). tpjMcIFhostility. 

St. 16. Construe : ( | STW W 

‘ The word ansuiftTflW implies that there was immediately 
previous suffering which required consolation.’ ( Pandit ). iiPT, 
mark the significance of this particle. ' Scarcely did I feel 
the joy of a son’s birth etc.’ jiwilh:, separation; this word 
is usually used with the instrumental. Cf. tjT 
^ ^ I Megb. II. 55. The last two lines 

contain an excellent OTflT. Sf^PiraWil 
( Jl5TW£ttS'-l(--JJiT'rqsRT}ijf, Rang ) the agony of which, caused by 
heat is removed by the fall of the first showers. sncPT- 

(fcil) FI ar^. Il5r; sifjh, the lightning fire. Pandit well 
brings out the significance of every word in the simile : The 
king’s aretTPlrq' ‘is impliedly compared to the the 

SaTO5?%a«rRPnfl. is compared to 5iW5l1[fe:>...and the fei%rr 
to the stroke of lightning that, suddenly and almost immediately 
after the shower, falls upon the tree,, L. 7. SPT &c.- 3T^: 
stands for gafqsifer:. For the general idea Cf. 
qr^FSrrsif # t ^ak VI; '(^rqvtsi! Hl|5fr- 

■+pn'^’ ; also the well-known words of Hamlet — 'When sorrows 
come, they come not single spies, but in battalions.'' (Act v). Note 
the antithesis between f'I and 

P. 162. L. 12. fictfiRit^jCf.^RrPrg: above. 1^:, education. 
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St 17. Construe; ( The ^ 1st half) q^pttH 

3nfJii?ppii ^3 q' imfil; ^ ' (’iriisft ). in tWs 

Stanza the King assures not Hajne her if she 

' feaves him. ‘ for he lniimvs"too-weU .tliaL.Hlien one is 
(dependent, one is not'free to do-what.one likes (aricilfliqiPt), 
'^'^+rfqqihl, gfw: f^px: Wli in which separation is easy. 
Tii3%r, TOdt X-Ttq; (■wo;, dependent ; Cf, cr:^: wIR: . .1 

Amara. ), dependence, slavery. iqqftfPiTl^XTPf, fq^fftcTIH fcPiqqii^ 
xffF3[‘XlH iRnjsr (Kahg.), qualifying qrp^. For the idea in 
‘■'Uie latter half of the St Cf. ‘...3qi%^^ l?lcira4dHvtp[|.,. 
'^nRJrmOlfO'iqf-Frfe fe Raghu. III. 70. L. 19. 

, suggests the modest nature of the prince, jriq;, an ox ; 

■ .IFferrot hIST griq: . ( dqw^fil'd ) , a young, inexperienced bull ; 

^ ct 'qrqq^qrRl g:^r’ ( 3 Wt). Cf. it tf gqqtpT RtSfr iqvr 
I Raghu. VI. 78. /^c' ^v(r- 

• '• I 

St IS. Each of the padas forms a complete sentence. 
The merte is fityfr. This is one of the oft-quoted .stanzas in 
Sanskrit literature. JFqqsn^l f|;q:, a scent-elephant. 

Rang, q uotes: ‘q^ ipt gxtraPT 

qw TiqRRqiq?'- ll’. such an elephant has an aggressive smell 
which scales away rival elephants. qj^RT, a young one of an 
elephant ^ Rang., who quotes srrai^^f- 

Jnft'Wq^q 1 ’ Irp, circulation of poison in the blood. 

The main idea in each of the padas is that even the young one 
of a brave species is himself brave; age is not the cause of 
bravery, qqo explmns the last line thusi-SFnRFRUFtiTl-ait qi 
Iiq I ‘ 3Tt^l Fx:’ IfqxR; 1 

t qqfh q q % l Ffqjiqqit q qqcftfq^-. I. qqi-for 

the significance of the word , see Kat. above •, it means ‘excellence’, 
‘pre-eminence’, which is capable of fulfilling its 

own function, ^ ^ qg; 1 qqqitqqq q|; > The last line 

contains an stqraicqnq, which is thus translated by Wilson; 
'Nature, not age, gives fitness.’ For a similar idea Cf. ‘q^qt 
*1 fq: qiqq& t’ Raghu. XL 1 ; ‘ qfqqqi q qig-qq#5I# 1§'-' 
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'( 38 ). ^srWR;=#?IcnJI, Rang., (rt. ^ with to prepare, 

to make ready). Cf. giiR', meaning collectively the preparations 
for a ceremony etc- 

P. 164. L 8. ( the blinding of the sight ) ^JT#xr~ 

this stage-direction is very effective in drawing the attention of 
the audience to something very brilliant that is descending on the 
stage. FR^r l%15OTf?f: well brings out the sudden effect of the 
brilliance of whom g## is the first to recognise. 

St. 19* ( WfRTffRiiTO ). An excellent description. Cf. 

I. 4-7. wtwjt;, 

ffrW ^i, isntetjsr irjt i Rang. nra^RT is a 

bright yellow pigment prepared from the bile or urine of a cow; 
also said to be found in the head of a cow. ?rra^5SPT?J=frcR?yt:, 
g%55fg?iR5 5J^ I Rang. g=5fgo >4t:, (goes 

with ), 5^rg5r: sti^spr aiRFrr g^jciT ffft 

tff!T i Rang. ‘In which beauty of adornment is 
collected by means of wreaths of the best of pearls.’ ( Pandit ). 

having branches of gold. a moving 

(wish-giving tree), according to I no 5, 4. 25, 

I’ s. K, • stiro, Itlsexplained 

as ' 5^’ by npiiffifW'Jr, quoted by Pandit. 

Cf. ‘ f5iw ^ ^ 

ll’ aifwi, homage; worship. L. 21, RsjrJf^^'fl^.-that 
Narada had access to all the three worlds is suggested by the use 
of this word, which assigns to the king his proper sphere. 
P. 166. 1. 2, — this blessing of Narada 

achieves the real purpose of the play ; Cf. afi^iltfi 

m nrr wpI i ^o. fe?; fill# fir:. 

I’ quoted by Rang, 18. ( aig, a 

WgqRifR (directly governing a noun in an oblique case) 
and not an 3 to!. 

f%wgrqiffe brings out the courtesy of the king’s nature. 

Cf. % I nsn-tetmilr wk i’ ^ak. vn. 

«nfe|! , from sfj-trt, to command, foretell; cf. an 
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astrologer, gignpf;, ^ ) eig:, according to 

jqsT 1 ' q^o 4 . 4 . 99 ; versed in the art of war. 
a woid sug gesting one of the most important leaHlIS r'm an 
lifeaHilTldTr marriai^ ^ 1. 13. — note the mnstruc- 

lioar^lriH^Qrnierlilustrates the King’s modesty. 

P. 168. St. 20. (2?gg51^). Eirg^l:, Indra-, tracf: (gods) qt 
(wealth) Rang, well explains the idea in the last 

half thus:— 3?fT)Tnfr j^iTiukm ?iw’r 

nftrife I' For a repetition of the idea Cf. '?f ?:i3q jtjcrt ^ 
wr i fctr^irr; l>’ Raghu, IV. i. 

etc. ‘We must here imagine that Rambha though present 
like a spirit was not visible.’ (Pandit). 3 TfJr^^:=i 

which are acc. to Rang. (Slv--4c|r:^ll=bJ3:rrf4ilf^^fItpft’; ,to 
this may added all food grains, juices etc.’ vr^iJEq;^,a seat of 
gold. Cf. |if ^ ?T3t?t rfiei ^ ^ I 

tfl^sfeEFFTtFi: II (^sflgiH quoted by 
Pandit). I. 7. ftss^’sR:, (literally, the bearer of the yoke of 
the family), the best or foremost man in the family. 

St 21. Construe the last two padas ; 3^: R %: 

■313^1: ¥tf; ^ 3TFi?n3lri?t # andq: othi: (^). (m^)- 
The poet enumerates here a list of famous sons, who 
successively adorned the great to which Prince 3Tig5[_ 
belonged, the genealogical order being 3 n§r, p' (also 
called ), p ( !■ e- and angH; This and the following 

eulogistic stanza most probably allude to a contemporary event, 
Cf. The fifth act of Vikramorvsi which describes the 
inauguration of'Ayus as Yuvaraja or heir*apparent distinctly 
refers to a similar ceremony, which must have been performed 
during the latter part of the reign of Candragupla II... Dr, Keith 
says that the introduction of Ayus has spoiled the beauty of the 
last act.,,Kalid3.sa has done it deliberately to honour his patron 
Kumaragupta.’ — ( S,C.De, Kalidasa and Vikrara, p. 473 ). 
*t(Sttl(>i ft,^(fr otn root ^ with a#, to surpass), 

Mang, Sfifittf: ‘The speaker means that the highest 
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blessing he can wish to the young pnnce'is that'he should become 
like bis father, because all the blessings he can think of are 
aheady theie in the family.’ (Pandit). Rang, well brings out the 
significance of the Stanza . zfzfj- 

I The grand style of this and the 

following stanza is notable 

St. 22. Construe ; Sl^cira: 'sTfeld: ftcffc, 

fewi% ^fr4'r =sf '-siFraPfi n?nt?tr. ( H#5ffi ). 


I'hc riiaiii idea of the stanza is that royal glory ( <|5q?55i?ii ) 
ihough divided etiually between the son and the father, now 
bihine.s all the more. The .TtrfU in the last line well brings out 
this sense. (Rang.), preserving the ffzfi'd 

(social order, etc.) i.e. doing his duty properly. stJTRUwr^, he 
whose courage is unshakable. The adjectives 35tflRt gifWC 
feifTfn%, are also applicable in the case of 

ttw- ^ ' The play of of the poet’s fancy 
in describing the Ganges as distributing her waters between the 
Himalayas and the sea is noteworthy. 


P. 170, 1. 16. 


of 


shows her pnft rnncidpt-are r^tnrp. 

St. 23. ( 31W, the name of 

€lt3%q, the son of ^iva. Cf. q^PPT: i 

Amara. His birth is the central theme of Kalidasa’s famous 
.Mahakavya -'Indra's name, because he 

killed a demon named qra. 


St 24. Construe ; 

opposed to each other; that wealth and 
learning hardly go together seems to be Kalidasa’s experience. 
Cf. 41^ q l Raghu. VII. 39. 

(Rang). This is the qvciwiq^ of the play. Just as 
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a Sanskrit drama begins with a benediction, so also it ends with 
one. JFdTdf When the drama is over and 

the assumption of different characters falls off, all the -1^3 
( the actors) together utter this Stanza in a chorus. Note 
that »T?rftnWf is a -stage-direction. Cf. | 

1’ ttwt? (com. on Sak. ). 



NOTES TO APPENDIX I 

Act IV 


aK#^rr=lI^5rfJ^r?T (Rang.), introducing a character, 
particular air or song sung by a character while 
approaching the stage, defined by Bharata as : 

i #= n ’ C is 

rhythm or timing in inuiic ; JTR ts the style of singing, dancing or 
acting, and is the tone. ] This air was accompanied with 
dancing and the musical marking of time. 

Raiig, points out that the St. is to be interpreted : ( i ) as 
the lameuialion of Citralekha 'who is distressed owing to 
separation from Utva^I; or (ii)as Citralekha’s address to 
Sahhjanyfi. The former is here referred to as a female swan. 
The St. must be supposed to be spoken by an unseen person 
behind the cuitain. surface. 

( Rang. ). He further remarks ' 

1 and quotes Bharata’s definition of 
might have been used here in the sense of 
some movement. ' 

St. 2. overwhelmed with. qiiffrhaTtiTo^ 

filled with, flooded with. is, according to 

Rang, a a kind of song. Bharata defines it as ‘ 

%:55raWS5T 1 2f5T fIcOWhi gifSgfe: || ’ 

St, 3. wet { Cf. MaraUii STl^j ). 

Note that Sahajanya’s speech does not seem to take any 
notice of stt. 2-3, which apparentiy form part of Citralekha’s 
speech. They are either spurious or must be presumed to have 
teen sung behind the curtain. 

St. 4. Raiig. points out that is a and 

quotes : ' ^ nm ^ 1 31^ HI 3ii%%?r 

II ’ He further ob-serves : ‘ gupFntlFrM?-! ’ 

1 ^. ' 
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It should be noted that ^ is a covet t reference to 
and her companion. 

St, 5. Rah(?.'.s remark is quite to the point : 

iipnrq?^PH5R[;tjfiRr ala i...’ 

This St. introduces the King, who is pointedly referred to 
under the quiae of the description of the bid of elephants. The 
ver-o IS sung behind the curtain either by the king or by some 
one else. 

St. 6. Rang, introduces the St. thus ; ‘ ftqpqiqlsttr ;rr=q 
’ This and similar remarks of the 
Commentator are eloquent ; according to him, at least, these 
stt. formed a part of the King’s soliloquy. This particular st. 
bear.s little connection with the context ; along with the other 
stt. tliat follow, it is mainly a repetition of the contents of 
the Sanskrit Stanza immediately preceding. 

St. 8. I zipiT.- 

gqtiKtrsrr qnnlPfr tRil 57[| ' 

qr Twr t ii 

Tf rfflfr<J5q;; m II ’ ( Rang. ), 

is a strain which an actor or actress, — apparently 
is peculiar to woraen.-sings under the stress of passion in a tone 
of the low, middle or the high pitch. 

This verse is admitted, on all hands, to be sung by the 
King. We cannot do any thing better than quote Mr. Pandit ; 
' This Stanza it must be admitted has a place of its own, as it 
were, in die context where it occuis, though we could very well 
do without it. It also has a claim to be part of the soliloquy, 
containing one of the King’s own sentiment ( s ? ).’ 

St. 9. qqsqqiqlff -I ’ ( Rang, ) 

But for the fact that the King might have been madly 
djmcing like the Kalpataru, there does not appear to be any 
distinct purpose served by the Sf. in this context. 
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St. 10. TO and are technical terms in music ; cf. 
Kang :— tot I WJ ^ W-" 

m?m jT'^ i iRwr Ji^gi^ssw 

I crfjfi%#rr; u?; 5f 1 3?mif^g^[ 

^ 11 wm #1 mw- ’StflfeRf: II TO appears to be a 
combination of letters in drum-beating ; is the name of a 
Raga. Rang, remarks: ‘ H3nPTO=5?n I . . . i’ 

is explained by Rang, as a ‘ifr^lSrOT;' ; he quotes: — 

' i%tssin^rrr ^ g 9k,tf[i?t i nifOT ii’ 

St. 11. Rang, points out that the ’1311"%% is still 
continued, and that we have herein a description of the King’s 
condition, distress: I 

bwr, a note introductory to a song. According to 
Rahganatha, it is a particle indicative of auspiciousness, He 
quotes Bharata;-'^i> rirrif# rPf. oTJlwf^mrf! l 

^ mm KPWIjFRi: I iRg II ’ I 

spR: 5Tr-wsi ^irr m i ^ t?rr 

St. 12. The St. &c„ referring to the peacock is 
merely a repetition of the Sanskrit ^loka JftssqTO irWfqj'’5r etc, 
‘The direct and immediate connection is clear only between 
qiqM and fft5!qi'i5 twi^psi &c., unless we suppose that 
the King owing to fatigue or to the distressed state of his 
mind remains silent all the time that somebody repeats the 
Prakrt verses, and then all of a sudden resumes his soliloquy by 
addressing the peacock by :fi?5^D5 &c.' ( Pandit ). 
wgif(?r, from h -1' W U- to hear. 

Rang, explains here as a particular 

movement or rhythm. Cf. nicriw; l qi I 

1 1^1RlIcfg5f55^f!jlr=q^T=^ I ’ 

is a kind of dance or song, 'or ‘rRnjlqgf’ 

according to the Com., which adds: rRflSlfeTO SR 
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I ?? ?l#iT cI9f[W R(%T ^11 

^ ^flT3: IPffira^: II 

St. 13. 

The Viclyadharakanana must be some part, so called, of 
the forest where the King rs roaming. STTsJTJn^^^SFsRlTl^ ; 
Raj'ig. paraphrases it by '3ti^f^l5n<5 and calls this^jirg^ 
iffrai. 311^ ( ^ ° ). 

St. 14. construed as an adjective qualifying 

jpsjTitR by Raiiganatba. 

is a kind of Raga. The Com. quotes from the 

44[fpi^Ff.r;~q75(:^ rfTqjfrr I ^raf^Itl ( ? ) 

BRt ^.Ti^ srrfit’Trfecrr ii 

?nR%rt- 'cftipf; qi#q^creqcr55FCT 

#t7R qi I II ' (^o), 

St. 15. unsteady, faltering. 

The passage does not fit in well with the context ; one may 
reasonably expect STft etc. to follow 

Rang, introduces St. 15 with the remark, ' flqr^inq^^W ^4^:- 
-■qira^WT? I ' , and St. 16 with : ‘ 3‘.5TRn&^l445IIc5PW^dl’?411-l’ 

I ^ w trBtt I ipqjrnwjft- 
w^'f 4^ ' TOPI?' Tf4F^ Iqrrn^qiJj^: II iRf?r- 
4'^qi?i^w[r i ?[tr: sRf? n'. 

Kakubha is the name of a raga; 3qw is a division of a 
song ( srq^? ). The verse with its six divisions is to be sung 
in the Kakubha raga. 

f.fefeT and JTgatlE are kinds of dancing gestures, explained 
as by He further quotes on^f^qq: '^irfoT 

3PT «7fq4?#OTfiiT, I JTOfW ^ mi 11 

3TVTifF[t^f5!5w g-g'^dwjgr 'jw qi r: i 

II grsj^ma' ( IV, 88 ) defines 37^^ as-^wfefil- 
TfTI qi# 1 ?rsT(pT: qfe'4: ^IcWcfT II 

It appears from this that the raga or musical mode was 
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totally absent from the and that it was purely a 

dancing posture, with special reference to the position of the 
hands and feet. 

St, 18. Tr»W!=W, the rustling sound of leaves etc. Cf. 
Kumar. III. 31. 3c3f^ fj5%ii^f8T5^rJliT?Wrs.5T: I'; 

Eaghu. VI, 57 : ffl^ cil^l^FOT^ I ’. 

is the liarmonious combination of dancing, 
singing and instrumental music cTtr: i’). Rang, 

adds; ?r5Jf =? l Tr4l «53T: g TIrf: I 

The precise sense of is uncertain. That musical mode or 
Raga was absent from the and irgsTcft is clear from their 

definitions given above; cannot be said to be absent, for it is of 
their very essence : nor can there be any force in maintaining 
that the vetse, thus meant to be recited to the accompaniment 
of special dancing postures, if at all genuine, was sung behind 
the curtain ! 

r§3K g I— 

1 ?f5=53T^ I ’ ( ?:° ). It appears 
to be some posture of the body or gesture in dancing, and 
not a 

St. 20. Rang, introduces the vs with the remark: 

smt vm sppfit it 

is a particular posture of the body or some gesture 
in dancing. Rang, quotes;— I 

II. Bharata seems to be refen ing 
to the position particularly of the arms, in dancing, by the 

term Cf. ‘ Sfrl ^4 n^sfqTO- ^rrmw: l H 

iRTRl^iW 5 1 ' N. S. IX. 173-4, 

St, 21. Rang, observes ; Jr5lRTPTt%dTl-l The verb Sfirj^ 
has to be supplied. The verse refers to the bees that were 
attracted by the smell of the ichor flowing down the temples 
of the elephant and were hovering about them. 
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Rang, explains the term as an atid 

adds: ffd! WFPfi 

rfFIT'^T5f^#. I rnay mean (i) a mode of recita- 
tion; cf. N. S. XXVIIf. 13 ff, or fii) a particular position of the 
body;Cf. N.S. Xlil. 159-70. 

St. 22. tI is read as T by Rang.; he explains it by 
or This T? later became in Marathi a meaningless 
' pndapQrana ’ particle introduced for the sake of metre. Cf. 
5T(5^ irn fff NP^Thrf I qrirra 3hirg i t jit 1 3rr55i% ^ n 

( W>Hf. VII. 1 ) Trv^- %(Ti sprit 1 M I fitr ‘tf 

STr-lt "-ITnit I tttFT. ( V. II- 3. ). 31^31751^, by a sportive blow, 
i. e. dealt without exertion. ) is the reading 

of Boilenseii. 

is a kind of song or air in music, a 
according to Rang., who quotes : gwr I 

tinhfRflTn^ ir?g ll He further points out that the 

#i?5El is a JRrti? as well, and quotes from Bharata ;- ?jpj^ itnl^- 
%?n ?lI«ftfT tfrWntdl t tcfl 11 

St. 23. ^1^;, a boar. Rang, points out how the king is 
here referred to under the guise of the description of a boar 

St. 24. l%g?: — a bad or deformed man )- 
A mythical being with a human figure and the head of a horse. 

St. 25. The birds -are said to be 

merciless because they are indifferent to the plaintive queries 
of the King, and also because they cause torment to his mind 
by their imitation of the gait, voice etc. of his beloved (Cf. 

f]P?fttToni as trqgr ), and understands ortr in 

the second pdda as tifJTl. 'twRjt ticJn m I’-Be pleased 

with this obeisance. g^Muxigg^pi, ' eager for the banks of 
the heavenly river (Ganges)’; Rang, explains as 
having a love-lorn stag ( trot ) on your bank. The river is here 
conceived as being identical with 3 ^. 
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St 26. Rang. 5wn^ra5I2??5I»7f mm ^ 

I Under the influence of madness the King fancies 
that he is standing on the shore of a sea. The violent easterly 
gale made the waters rush into the whole of the bed and dash 
against the banks. The King imagines that the sea is perfotming 
a dance and the waves striking against the banks at regular 
intervals appear to beat the time to the dance. At the same 
time the sky is ovei-cast with the new ram clouds and thus 
pre.sents a gloomy appearance. 

— A dancer throws up his hands; the sea does 
the same by tossing up its waves, raised by the violent eastern 
wind. sig: — The king is presumably referring to the 

appearance of the supposed sea before him, and not to the 
clouds gathering overhead. The expression may, therefore, 
mean { 1 ) iri;fT%i'3T3T^. ‘ with a body that is of azure colour.’ 
( Pandit) ; (2) limbs in the form of clouds reflected n water. 

fKirwuflW..., a dancer ties to his feet small bells 
which make a jingling sound as he strikes the earth with his 
feet in the course of his dance. In the case of the sea, the 
ornaments were the noisy flamingoes and the saffron coloured 
conch'shells, . . . , a dancer wears garlands of flowers 

etc.; in the case of the sea, the black lotuses served that purpose, 

araj?n%^''~This pada is apparently superfluous, being a 
feeble repetition of the first pada. The following pada has to be 
taken by itself as ic ' does not seem to refer to the dancing sea 
but to be an independant description of the cloudy sky that 
accompanied the dancing.’ ( Pandit. ) Prof. Karmarkar frankly 
confesses that this verse does not seem to be genuine. 

St. 27. Rang. : i The various epithets are 

meant to be descriptive of 

St. 28. Rang. : .^?RR:..,lIt should be noted 

that Rang, scrupulously points out every now and then that 
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NOTES 

employed and that the King himself recites 


J =5nJT^^ 1511515(14: : , is rendered by Rang, 
is attachment, love. The 

^fRlTRTp, J^P'^ined thus: uvifipzrr atarH BTfr tm 

ot* 2Q JsfN 

from (I ‘ I shall keep her 

^°*''^st.’ ian;¥i?:SlFfttrfe, i?[% JtSTt 

One ^ "’‘Stake, undoubtedly. EP®!'cft=f5rpftrJ3^, the 

‘’^plains:— ( 1 ) 'flST^fSt'OTi;; ( ’t ) ^14; 

^’Ptices tile ^; ( 0 MTOSTic^ffqrllfcrT tfistsftq; 1 Rang. 
?!-fT?ritr ?r?'15’4 5ft ^either ( 1 ) ^rfi:cTt 31; or (’) 

rj ^^ained by him as ' i^iI5F!RrT‘T3rtelilL( ^[5+rt. 

(^it+rt ^) ojcqtJTi i ’ 

^Ppshaugy’ ^'"g is, as it were, supplying to his beloved 
Can, (j fi’® objects addressed by him. Surely this 

'^ft^red i)J stretch of imagination, be said to have been 
Anybody else. The only object missing in the list is 


31 p . 

^ ‘^Katig. : . . . I 

43 of , the wish was expressed in 

^*'®®'Umabiy^ h 

^^^Prstandi farmer sings the tgu^iiRr air. It passes our 
stafg f’Pw and why the song which by describes 
II'® two 1 q^. ^ should be sung behind the curtain, while 
met their steps, tongue-tied, even when they, 

such a long sepaiation 1 


O— , ,... 
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Technical Terms from Sanskrit Dramaturgy 

— usually consists of a stanza or stanzas and stands 
at the beginning of a Sanskrit drama. According to Sanskrit 
dramaturgy, certain ceremonies, together 'known as the 
are to precede the actual performance of a drama. Bharata’s 
gives minute details about the 2 nd the 
belongs to one of its many stj-s described at length in chapter 
V of the Tiie word is derived from tlje root 

as will be seen from ‘ Wg?r?'Tr^RRf!(fT4^RiI!% I 
3TFlt II The following stanza gives an 

interesting explanation of the term : fCf; ^sf^i 

^iwiTRr i%5! % 3tirR I f?ff s cif 

II For additional information the following quotations 
from works on dramaturgy will be found useful, 

?f?nsr5Rg?r: 1 

f #!qt! i‘ 

tfiRI II — S. D. VI. 22, 24. 

iTRlj ^qwfecf: II 

fR: * 

uv N. v.ioe.ioy. 

— The stag- manager. ,His qualifications as regards 
his learning and efficiency are often described. The following 
two stanzas explain the significance of his name : 

frrsTfq'OTti^i^ 1, 

^ ?^r "1 HU# 11 

Read also the following stanzas from tn^H quoted by 
Rang 
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^TIPT'WrHtffl WP^cfftT^ ■ ' 

%qrT5R?tgi[; i 

qRPTifra^r# TgPT fq^^R^: i 

I !rr«iiR)"TO55niqcr: i 


^rawM^sfiJr: • 
nfl^lfligqem^SRTRSmR'JT: I 


aTqqpr rt^rai ^ ^iqcTOgq^?!^: i 
rrqgoiq'Ti^; T%q?I& 11 


qinqi^EEl— qi^%sqr3r sr^I 1 ( the back 

side ). Riifig. quotes the following stanza- 


ijq’qm:'! 'Ti'ij nq^tsqqiq; i 
;pRiqi;i55TR5i>t ?r vr^rftqrfl?-- ii 


5R?nq?n— 

'Rr^r qrsPt qi i 

ef^r: tOT 11 

srrg:# ^ sRcttqsrff^ ^rr ii S. D, VI. 31,32 

MVtiq^l is also known as anpw;.. 

All the incidents m the plot ( ) of a drama 
and j- cannot be represented on the stage, both on 
) grounds of economy and propriety. Such material, 
unworthy of actual stage-representation, is 
suggested to the audience by means of certain 
dramatic devices, Preludes ( ) and Inter- 
ludes ( sj^-Us ) being the most common and 
suitablejones for the purpose. D. R. well explains 
these devices; — 


|vn Ti#pn'fti i 

Siqfq^l; ww: I 

llD. R. I, 56. 58. 
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A is defined in the following • 

Jf^rrraiwima; li 

fpenffr i D. R. L 59-60. 

A 51^515; is almost the same as a but only with a 

slight difference. 

I D. R. I. 60-61, 

The points of difference between the two may be stated 
as follows; — 

' ( a ) A tif-'Er-fl-T; can be or ijqil'fi-gs or pure is 

that in which one or two ifiijif { second rate ) 
characters take part, while the ij'ltlii! or mixed 
is that in which the characters are both , 
and 5ft==t ( low ). In the no such distinction 
is possible, since all the characters there are 
( b ) A may be in Sanskrit or Pr§.k)ft, 

while a is only in Prakrt, This distinction 
follows as a matter of course from what we 
have noticed above, viz. that a is always 

( c ) A may come at the beginning of 

even the first act, while a can come only 
between two acts, 

— The speeches assigned to the characters may be 
spoken in a number of ways. They are suggested 
by means ot stage-directions like etc. 

These are defined and explained below. 

A .speech is intended to be heard by all 

and , phe chaiacters present on the stage, while 

J is a soit of a shoit monologue for the purpose of 
giving vent to the thoughts of the character and 
not intended for other characters on the stage; 
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it goes without saying that all speeches without 
exception are heard by the audience. 

#fqT 

ja^vnsti inPt5i D.R.i.63-64. 

I These speeches are somewhat mid-way between 
and and they are intended to be heard, 

smrfera^ ^ not by all present on the stage, but by some only, 
whose attention is directed by means of a sign 
like the femn?:'' ( the raising of three fingers ) etc. 

5pi)(Wj(ip5f!ii i D. R. 1. 66. 



g TTt^ M'-hlV-irl II S. D. VI. 138. 

The difference between the two is not well defined. 
However, it appears that aTTcnt is used only 
for a small speech, where some secret is given 
out, while is used for a sort of a 

mutual whisper by stopping the course of the 
conversation. 

This is a speech of a character not present on 
the stage, but reported by the character present 
who pretends to see somebody in the distance, 
shouts out a question, gesticulates having heard 
the reply and repeats it with words like 
cTsflf^’ etc. 

1% mi sRfit 

D, R. I. 67. 

’.—This is a familiar character in Sanskrit dramas. 
He is the prototype of the clown in the Shakes- 

* Vide ‘«rai% § t lliwif: H 

i^:„.U*N.6.IX. 27. 
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pearean drama. He usually puts on a comic dress, 
has a deformed appearance and bears names like 
tirWE etc. 


Sf: 1 

f(W. II S. D. III. 42 


The chamberlain. He is the chief officer in the 
royal harem, is old and gray and commands the 
respect of all. His speeches are usually full of 
wisdom that comes of ripe experience. 


' sTRl^llH^l-. 1) UTiiSH. 

gwtfjqfr: i 
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... ... 118 
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^ 1 . ?ggr^R'qf?^?7iJr?jfr sricRis^rOT i 

\ ’v • ^n^gf^TO 51^11% I 

^ i . qcRT ?55f 

'T^(fg%:7f?wc: '^FTt twpr i 

^■*1. ?it^igft;wn'«rair^ {^: ' 

5. 'A . mi?^tcTf 2^fro nirfJri%% I 

S’lokas. 

i^,. ST^s^l^TRir: T^IOT'^HK^lSiq- 1 
f?!4j|r5ifq^cf;% M ... 

i^i%^frmp[g€i jrIhw. gfTSPft ^ " 

^^ift?i?:Frc#i%?rs?3?tgr ?i<^ii _ 

Umii^ Sg3f ^ qiggi fl%fRr5Tqif^: II 

i%?iijj3T fe )) 

1 . 5IJWf^ »I3IRPJ|F]a-7f5'T: eEfntlSfT 

iPRt 3pI?5<^ll^W 1 

gqiir'^'T^srt^srwtscjrg 

ff i5(s snrijT 5n5l^7 ^ic it 


86 

is 

34 

76 

80 

120 

111.5 

111.5 
V.24 
11.22 
IIL21 

V.18 
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A Note on Metre 

1. A stanza or padya is a combination of four padas or 
quartersi which are regulated either by the number of sylla- 
bles ( ) or the number or syllabic instants ( iTrirrs ). The 
regulation of verse by accent is unknown to Sanskrit prosody. 

2. A qg is either a ^ or 3rr&. In a Irt the metre is regu- 
lated by the number and position of syllables in each pada or 
(iuarter; while in a it is regulated by the number of 
-yllabic instants in each pada, arr^l't and nijcf being the most 
common instances of the latter. According to the rules of 
Sansl^rit prosody a <n? or quartet is the metrical unit. When 
the padas in a are of the same character, the metre is 
called a to which type most of the metres conform; 
when alternate padas correspond, the metre is called 

which rather rarely occurs, being one of such metres 

found in our play (II 22); when the padas are dissimilar, 
the metre is called Rqttfri. 

3. A syllable is as much of a word as can be pronounced 
at once, that is, a vowel with or without one or more 
consonants. A syllable is 555 ‘ short ’ or ‘ long according as 
its vowel is ‘ short’ or ‘long. ’ 

The vowels ar, q- and 55 are short and the rest long. 
The quantity of a syllable is detomined by the vowel it ends 
in. But if a light syllable be followed by an Anuswdra or 
Visarga or by a conjunct consonant the syllable is made ‘long’. 
A syllable at the end of a quarter may be short or long as 
the exigency of the metre requires it. tt 

I rfqr TtsOwPliftf qi I| 

In metres regulated by rjiaiis, one piifi is allowed to a short 
vowel, and two to a long vowel. A short syll, is marked as 
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and a long one as -.The following letters are symbols repie 
senting different triads (rNn:) of short and long syllables; — 

^ IT represents a long syll. and 0 a short one 

The following couplet will help the student m remem- 
bering the long and shorj, syllable forming each Gana — 

5nferi''3rH?n^3 Jufsa- kierii, 1 srikr s > ' ' 

4 . Each pada has a stop or caesura named sticT by 
Sanskrit writers. Some metres have more than one stop also, 
for example, a metre of 21 syllables has 3 qfe, each coming 
after the 7th syllable. For the sake of scanning metres ( known 
as ), eight ms or syllabic feet have been devised and they 
are distinguished by particular syllables being short or long. 

5. The following are the metres occurring in tins play;- 

irfeijRra, 

st'^icnur, sr^r, 

and sriiir. 

As Keith points out ( Sanskrit Drama p, 166) the Sryci and 
Sloka ( i. e. siggH,) occurring 29 and 30 times respectively, are 
of equal importance in our play, while the Er3Rricl<35Rr and 
come next in importance. The famous 
metre, viz. Jl«j.WFfrr also occurs though not so often. 

Their definitions and schemes: — 

’l^[iKr“3l5gK, or Sloka is defined as- TSRfi 0 f 

I Up; IS R fil^t rtvO W In an Amt-tiubh the 

fifth syll. ought to be short and the skth long in all TRs. The 
seventh should be short in the second and fourth tfRs only. 
Other syllables are governed by no rule. Examples;— 

1. 12, 13, 14; II. 4, 5. 15, 17; III. 9, 11, 18. 21; IV. 9, 14, 
17. 18. 19, 21, 27, 31, 40; V. 1. 3, 7, 12, 14, 20, 23, 24. 
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W ^'Hi^'^^id'HWi: 11 A mix- 
turf* ot and ( sirrai^affl "TF I Sch. 3f ^ ^ n II ) forms 

gwicF. Exx. I, 17, 11, V. 2,6. 

3TTO[f 5f — Def. JFTO5F S?-. sfu i 

The odd quaiter, which has II syllables, is scanned as ?f. 
X, fi; and the even quarter, which has 12 syllables, is scanned 
as sr, ^r, at, X. Ex. II. 22. 

Def. Rfrfe^£r.frr ^ ^ratr q; l (ll syllab'es; 
j schcriie-d', ST, rr, n. ) The caesura is after the fifth syllable. 

f ' Sch. jf, 5T, ?■. (4, 8 

or ( 4. 4. 4, ) 

qJFT'-'T or g qgF45^ftrT-3t^ I Sch. of G. srcF^F?. 

Vam'sasthn is a metre wnh twelve syllables for a foot. Exx. 
1. 5, 9: 111, .12, 13; IV, 7, 37, 39. 

\'jrPIrFFTIT-3F5f% ^I^Wf I ^ ^F^ 5n?ll!^ jf^qclItTF I 
Fu!jptiagra is an Ardhasamavftta, i. e. one of which the first 
and third and the second and fourth feet are alike. The uneven 
feet have twelve syllables each and the gams ff ^ ^ Jf, and the 
even ones have thirteen syllables each and the gaiias Jf 3T 3f 
followed by an extra long syllable. III. 3, 22. 

SiWi— Sch. H ^ 5t i: rr ( 3. 10, ) 

I, 3, 

iT3i3iTiM-^r5iFi =?i 1 Sch. F 3r 5r n. 

( 6. 7. ) IV. 33, 43.. 

^^^rltovF— 3=fFiF TOFFfe^I fiW 3rnF »!: I Sch. cT. Tf, «r, 5r, 
It, h. L 3 : II. 14, 16 ; III. 19, 20 ; IV. 6. 11, 15 ; V. 9, 15, 16. 1 9. 

jniF=ft~iFJFtwrag^ JFitM i Sch. rr, ti, ^i, tr. 

II. 6: IV. 10, 13, 22; V. 17, 21, 22. 

■‘'The numerical figures indicate the ceesura or pause, 
called defined in I tFF 
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S«fr — sTffl i Sch. ^ g ^ sm. 

is, 9.) II. 11. 

u^|i».Rn#R'<wnw-4W m irgriiH,! Sch. vi,v!, 
H, ft, 11, IT. ( 4, 6, 7. ) 


I, 7;]L l.III. 1; VL 4. 

arfFROTST il: I Sch. it, IT, H, if, 

¥f, S, IT. ( 6. 11. ) IV. 28, 34. 

?ft®ft~i|4WW<rt( iTcIT I Sch. g, g, IT, t:, g, fS, It . 

( 6. 4. 7. ) IL 10; III. 10; IV. 1, 20; V. 18. 


Sch. IT, tr, 3r, g, g, tr, n. ( 12. 7. ) 

I. 1. 4, 8; II. 7, 20, 23; III. 2, 15; IV. 2, 25, 38. 


etTilt—' This belongs to the class of metres regulated by 
the number of miitras or syllabic instants. 

TIBTI; TI^ tpqt 5K5SI I 

5T^ ?nftr ii 

The first and third quarters contain 12 matras or syllabic 
instants, the second 18, and the fourth 15. This can be easily 
recognised. 
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Extracts from works relating to the story of Pururavas 
and Urvasi. 

( { ) iRjqiT X 95 

[ fOIcfRl 3 I 

^ 3?g^crRr trt ii 

[ - J ferrcfr sTTEir iioi?r cm? mmqgwrfnfr^ i 

5???: sHT^cT qicT II 

[ 3^“- 1 53^ 1^ 53 VR 1 qnr: 5ifr?iT q t%'. i 

at^t TOi ^ gi%^craRr q trig ^(c(% ii 

[ 3^0- ] Hf 35 5>pfr q^r 3^1 qsq|i^ci: i 

am q(?mt^?qqT q'cfi «^r%rr qmq ii 

1%! w JTT?: ¥I«rqt 'jqife ' 

g^msg t %qtnq icm 3 Cr ctswiqi#: n 

[ 5^^®- ] qt g^w: w: gw3#i^sfq qf^r =qr^: i 

?ff aTmiSKcri^ q W: nifr 3 %fmSri?cT II 

[ 3q=- ] mmwFfflH amtcf tti 3^gq^?T: miji!; i 

nt w gq# wnqwq^praiw ii 

CsF®-] gqr qqrtg ^tfri't^riKHdigcfis gig^ i 
at? W #f[ 5T ?pf5tr ataim^Rg^l 31*31; 11 
qqrg i# amng #“f(W; qigM i 

cfi airaqi 3 fpq: gqcr m ai^^m 3 qft^i ^qr; i 
fq^ 31 irTcff q(S[4i^m ^ arm qiTP-iii^ i 
aroi m satra: ii 

[^l^-] qnitq ic3i ql'frqiq i| qqiq dcgqim 3 3^^^^ 

sisng 131 fq^'ft 3fW113 3 3115 I<iti: T^HJjrq^lfr 11 

[5?;'‘rl 3131 )%t 313 ?E®TOP1I5 q^qil&IRq: I 

# ^qcfr 33331 |q qqiTI: aftqqq; 1) 
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[ 3^ ^5fKT ^'4 I 

a m sm ^ m. ii 

[ 3^°- ] gVTi 5i?r JTO^HFW Tmcf qrrrT 3 ' 

mi 5Pil?f 35FI TTRI# 31^: 11 

[ 3^°- ] g^r in I'in iTF 5f "wi f?T fsn 3 sTn: ' 

3 1 IrniH #i ?n3i^3W fd33T%i ii 
^mm u?n'333 wir- 1 

ffren 3n¥ri fn^^T Fnfjnmr ?Rm n 

[ SI?"- ] ainftswr wr IninifTgcr mfen: i 

33 fnr 3Ff^; nncn n ii 

[ 3^0- ] 5ra rn ^ ?3 3Ti^ n^iIrfsnfiT ijcgn-g; ' 

5133 % 33P?i^ 3 t33f3 I1PJ3H 11 

( n ) 5ra3iisni^ V. 12 

3M imi: ft 1%: rt w 

^ ini^rrt w in f^l in w ?nT w 351^ t n: ' 

?n 1 3?^ ntgnrnrf^ f sTHnswt^ nrn^nunrfwfrra: i nnr i 
n<?nf: wjf^ snrint fngn^ inn^^nrctfl^i'-infirr n^n giRini^i^ i 
3# 51%^ 3T3F 333^ I 3^ f 37331 3i?3niignn anf : i ni 

ntnr^K in nn n am sn gn i aJrg: i m nnntnrnw 
5 sRiiT^Tmi w.^ g nnnrf: ninnsR ?nmit ^nwi^ n nn 
fM ni^ njin; nnniFin ' cct n fn^ 3Rnrn^ nm ^ 
33 cnrr 1^ feitnip ' g3<4ic¥fiiTip 3 3333 313 ^^ ?fiw 
^nKFnn- ^Wff n^n fpaj^n fns ni 3^3 ^rrani 
^ n In smntnRPT f n ng^ nrennnmnjnn^' ' ar 

nr arrilCTitra' 1 3 * 1 ^. nen' giin^g^nf iin imnrfnTOnK— 
in 3# fmm iH 1 

( ^ ) intnar VII. 140-7 

“g^nnft <iiik|'rnniiFgnnft gir ' ■■nnnn, Sfim areiP''-Tn 

nnK n 11 am aw n ^rwi^jr’, nramram 1 ^wi mgwi^nmft: 

aw g II a ani^ tnrnmn 31 = 4 w amntrCi^i 5tna ffli-maninm' nn 
lamiii a^nwr am; ana nmr mafe ninm' aaaw 
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ftffrrg ?r?rRFr|rJ^: l| 1 

fvrrftiENlffl; ciTTfH: trtW ^ « ^TWtl m rtst^TU^ I1 

nP57[^ H?Ji4raqn w sranri c^pnl:? #r in'^t% irf 

1 ^- 1 SiTgtJT !I^ I g 

I ??r II ” 

( ’<J ) ( A Commentaiy of on ^f- 

^W—explaimng the legend in connection with Rv: X. 95 ) 

^t3fl^?W[5T aep>^ • TO5f^ ^ 

’•figs?!i][i =?ri7Rraf fra%^ f>T n ifi 5iH^r h^htitr^ii 

'7% ? I ai^RTC TRi JTgg|ii^ " ^hJii g^TFer-ri sfits 

Wri i? I cf5i %^fn wTiMimii ®(>nf^5fn?# 

751 = 7 rdw I ^ amrit Tra R t f^ ' ti ;: 

JigRi fT: 1 5Rrm ^R'jr Sjfnricitg; i> smicHi gir tpurrat- 

7TiFig?rtr*M 1 77: tE^rRic^'iT# fq: ^R^wfer- II ai^Rl fETdtet 7t 
■stTw ggTtWcW.i 7^TifT ywg^n^atisi Rn g^; ii g 
m^ng^ Rttit. 1 757(^575? snr mt ?s7r Tii^ jr7T77ii. 1 1 S7r|7’HT^ tw 
* rtl7 p 7 ?gt gt :5[IW pit ^RUTO 7 gtrqLll 7^ # 

I p TO ^71% ^ 71T j:)!?! 7 11 3(«n7 f^fTIRgaf- 

mm 77RSR7: J ftlTT 7®7fs«np TTT trtT 5^71: H SI«T 71 ^STW 
g i 73 : TTT 1 77 7 ^ 777 ^ f7?g?71'l7dW7: II 
7(it mst TltWr 7IH,ll f77tifRmifiT: TflR^Tig^T: II g7: 7 
I 71 ^>1^7 g’7i<:-irWe!lN& tIto' TH; » 

( 7 ) TR^grm 78 

fTRft ^ 7ms |7' pRfr^Rg, i Tmpi^r; i 

g^^gt ^ Is'-llti: T^tWt^pr: ll 3Tf?7fdt 7lf^ 7 tlT^K 1 

7:#r?re5i 77 u rnTT^or dT^TvliMmmsnT^ ' 

%%7i i%7%i7iwmVmL i' 7 isi^lfer 77 ^ 1 

f-Tgsn 7iR=^% 37771 7711^ » 771 TWlSfil 77^ ^7 %7 df^: I 
fe[7m77^<lW7tl7 #7Rlf, " 77; IH'^' felc7im77n75H77: 

smTTTH, ^ 7711^7711 

77t777 77 7!?ift^=ti:lR?rl7tgf777?E^ TcJRfl Wftl^ II 
feipfeiti 77 7ig7 7 ^ 11^71 tiiTim 777 : ?^7ii57mi^ 337 « 
ifSTqRRRS^flfe 7571 IfTT Tf^fe I g^: ft-7I7c7 7^7ig7dMd' H 
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cicf^rrgt# iT^ I 5nTn% i ' 

3T3fi^fRgcfTJisr?irira?fTife^l‘'-7^i ariskig^i^^g^wipra'in^: 

^ifrrj^ f^sitrsr^; n 

( ^ ) ¥iTn?tg IX 14 

ajTO: I Jifwlar# •^•. 

3iRn?[n2i; u i srra^^nffifgTn 'qig^N; 

fttjwgn: II W! ?w:^r¥i=icgif: fe? ' ?IW-(5'>15^I^ ) 

??£ITir'Tt fT 1 fFT: olll pm ?! 3^: t <IH m- 

i ci^PcTfg^' 

?n^r 11 ft^Pi^'W; i gw# 

i^f'T'fUT II W f#«r 3553T gq^^Sr ci^m% n g # tq^rqq 
^qfetq'nicgif^gRg: i ggi^i '■g^ qra kqi ii ^ 

qaai aiTwrt q;<^rq fiw, i giwq m giq; srfggr ^rr^irft; twi: » 

I q)5TOqi%# ^15313 tT% ?fe5q 9751 I 5559Rai;9T91?I 
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